" Potash, The Man They Couldn’t Buy 


First. Top. Commurfist Lender to Go Free—See page 6 


‘Have It By Monday = 


: . WITH ONLY. $3,000 coming in this past week, The Worker fund campaign for 
$60,000 by Christmas has seriously bogged down. There are only 10 days to go as we 
write this, ‘arid: $17,000 still remains to be raised. 
* {See fund drive standings on Page 13.] 

This hits us two ways: 


* First, we need the entire amount before the year's end in order to pull through 


the ~~. At the present rate, we will be some distance away. 

er * Second, because of the heavy load of debt, we must depend daily on the money 
coming in in order to keep going, at least until the circulation effort gets under way. 
When we fall behind, our situation becomes desperate. 
- We are writing this 6n Wednesday. The sharp drop in response to the appeal these 
past several days, has made it necessary to raise at least $6,000 by Monday. .We are de- 
pending on you, our readers and partners in this newspaper, to come through once again. 
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ag financial pinch hits us as 


we get set for a sharp political 
battle against the Government's 
vicious, un-American stoolpigeon 
system.. The notorious stoolie, 
Paul Crouch is suing us for 
$150,0000 because we exposed 
his frameup testimony. Aside 
from the aspect of self-defense, 
victory in this suit will help to 


‘ Total as of Wed a.m $42,991.15 
Still to go $17,008.85 
Rush your contribution TO- . 
DAY to P.O. Box 136, Cooper 
Station, New York 3; or bring 


to 35 E. 12th St., 8th floor, N. Y. 
& J 


establish further the nature of 
government stoolpigeonry. 

‘We intend, of course,.to fight 
this down the line. But our abil- 
ity to do it d on you. A 
legal suit of this kind ‘needs 
money, as well as determination. 

And so we ask that every 
reader put The Worker on his 
holiday gift list NOW, and help 
us over the top. [See circulation 
news on page 13]. 

. Send your own contribution, 
and colleét from. others to help 
guarantee $6,000 by Monday 
and to put the appeal over the 
top by Christmas 


Assignment U.S.A. 


Where Xmas Comes at 30 Percent OH 


customary Christmas trappings, 
the holly was everywhere, the 
red, green and. blue lights; but 
I was in the store five minutes 


Thousands of plain people 
crowded the 12-story depart- 
meént store: mothers with children 
people out of the East Side, no 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


- A MAN, no matter how 
slim his pocketbook, must 


~ mity is 


do his Christmas shopping 


‘sometime unless his name is 


Scrooge. I dropped by 

W a namakers 

which is near- 

by but be- 

yond proxi- 

e at-. 

tractive fact 

that~ every- 

thing was go- | 

ing at a 30 

ercent re- % se 

ion. One * « 

of the oldest stores in the land 

is selling everything at. reduced 

The 0 because it is closing shop. 
old landmark is going. 


golden heaven, workingmen with 
a few hours off and you elbowed 
your way to the counter. Most 


- of the folk were the kind I know. 
best, those who count their pen-: 


nies twice before they plunk 
them on the counter. The poor 
who are always with us seemed 
to be holding a convention in 
Wanamakers. There is some 
magic in the words “30 percent 


_ reduction.” 
I had always thought the. 


place was.-rather fancy, the 


pow & outside ag pocketbook’s 
‘But the advertise- 


ments had done their job. 


when I sensed a lot of sorrow 
behind the gaiety. 

True, up in the toy depart- 
ment the eyes of the junior set 
were shining as they surveyed 
the trains speeding through 
crossings, the airplanes winging 
through the joint. My spirits 
fell as I watched the boys go 
for the space-ships, the tiny can- 
non, all the miniature replicas 
of killing. But I noted the lit- 
tle girls could not be deflected 
ral the dolls; they passed the 
stuff that electrified eir broth- 
ers and went for the replicas of 
future generations. I do not 
know whether | you can make a 


generalization on that but I hope 


you can. 
Anyway, the season belonged 


to the young; they let nothing 


deter them.. But no few kids 
were dragged away from the 


trains when their mothers timid- 


ly asked the price. The prices 
did not impress me—I would 
have preferred an 80 or 90 per- 
cent reduction, but then it would 
not have been Wanamakers’,, or 
the code that created the mer- 
chant prince. 

That code produced the signs 
I saw everywhere in the massive 
emporium that said the place 
was closing within the week, 
virtually on Christmas eve. And 
glancing at the salesladies, many 
of whom were touched by. the 
hand of time, wizened, grayed, 

(Continued on Page 11) 


ay 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


. NOW it can be told—the* 
German Wehrmacht which 
would become part of NATO 
if the Paris pact is-ratified— ~ 


will have atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs at its disposal. The 
NATO council meeting in Paris 
this week made it clear that-A 
and H bombs would be in the 


- arsenal of all NATO powers. 


The very same big German 
firms which. put Hitler into 
power have already gotten ‘to- 
gether to plan atomic research. 

At the same time the German 
aircraft firms which did Hitler’s 
job of making war on women 
and children are now producing 
planes for the forthcoming Luft-« 
waffe, starting with their sub- 
sidiaries in Spain. 

And it can also be shown 
that every member of Aden- 
auers government which is . 
pledged to ratify rearmament 
and which would run the new 
Wehrmacht was connected with 
the Nazi regime. 

Here are the facts behind each 
of these disclosures—so fateful 
for Americans who have twice 
been victimized by German mili- 
tarism. 

* 

ON DEC 6 Chancellor Aden- 
auers Bonn regime announced 
that when West German rearma- 
ment is ratified a program of 
atamic research now © being 
readied will go full blast, offi- 
cially. In charge will be the “So- 


ciety for Physical Research.” That 


innocent-sounding title represents 
the 16 firms in the chemical, 
electrical and machine buildin 


-industries which have combin 


with the blessings of Adenauer 
to conduct atomic research. 

Included among these 16 firms 
are I. G. Far and the 
Siemens works, through their suc- 
cessors, who financed Hitler and 
were his principle mainstay 
through all the years of Nazi 
rule. Headquarters of the society 
is in the Ruhr city-.of Duessel- 
dorf, 

The former I. G. Farben works 
at Leverkusen, now called Bayer 
Works A, .G. -will use iron ore 
to produce uranium salt. 

Another former I. G, Farben 


(Continued on Page 4). 
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SUNDAY, DECEMBER .! 


larley— Onand 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


t 


LOS. ANGELES. 


THE CIO CONVENTION approved 61 resolutions but it is the resolutions on labor 
unity, political action and organization of the unorganized that highlighted the five-day 


_ parley. 
o~_ oor—and it, wasn't Sond per- 
unctory type o ussion that we 
so often hear at conventions. There 
appeared to be an effort to cope 
with the problems and differences 
were more freely expressed than : 
in the past. | 


The convention in general re- 
flected the continuance of the 


It is on those resolutions that most discussion took place—on and off the conven- 


that the trend of November's vot- 
ing and the i composition 
of Congress, will help give effec- 
tiveness - to the program. More- 
over, those are the resolutions upon 
which there is complete unity in 
labor—from left to right—and upon 
which an effective campaign can 


routinism that has dominated: the 
CIO's life im recent years. Its con- 


trolling leaders do not yet indicate. 


much inclination to seriously re- 
” examine problems and seek new 

face of the stagnation 
in labor tion and many 
unanswered questions of the day. 
But the pressure for a new ap- 
psoach and answer to problems, 
indicated in some of the discus- 
sion, is the most important new 
element in the picture. 

It appears that differences on. 
policy are no longer regarded as 
matters that must: be kept inside 
the top circle of the CIO, but can, 
2s some did at the convention, dis- 


ibe developed. . 


THE FOCAL POINT of the 
convention was the resolution 
favoring negotiations with the AFL. 


for a merger. It was taken far more’ 


seriously this year first, because the 
leaders of the CIO expressed or 
inspired the belief that a merger is 


lalmost a certainty next year. Sec-: 


ondly, because it is pranning in- 
creasingly recognized that la 


unity is the key to successful re-' 


| sistance to the current attacks of, 
; ‘reaction and for a victory in 1956. 
|Thirdly, many in the CIO who 
want labor to come out of the rut 


of stagnation and to new advances 
in organization and political in- 
fluence, feel, as David J. McDon- 
ald expressed it that labor unity 


| will usher in a “renaissance” for the 
| UNIONS | 
| The discussion and resolution 
jitself, indicated, however, 


that 


there are different degrees of wel- 


‘come to the possibility. of unity, 
and even strong doubts’ on what 


it could mean. Several speakers; 
like those of the textile and elec- 
trical unions, expressed fear that 
unity may entail “sacrifices” of 
principle or the i of their 
organizations. Walter Reuther had 
to devote his lengthy speech main- 
ly to an effort to dispel those 
doubts and give assurances that no 
terms would be accepted that 
would in any way mark a retreat 


for the CIO unions. The resolution 
declares that the CIO’s ne oi 307 
will “not sacrifice any of the 
principles” and will not sada 
the — of any union big or 
sma 


* 


, 

SECRETARY Joseph Curran of 
the resolutions committee went so 
far as to assure the delegates that 


bor, 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| unity terms will not go into effect “_ 
until approved at a convention and 
even after that he stressed, ee 
new organization “cannot compel 
anybody to stay in.” Curran de- 
‘plored the tendency among the 


delegates to take a merger for, 
granted and warned “there is some] 


danger of demoralization” because 
there are “some people who want 
to see the CIO disintegrate.” 

The discussion on organization 


WEEK iN tL 


© Jobs Drop 


ABOR AFFAIRS 


Drop Despite Output Rise 


° AFL Blasts Ike on Seah Laws 


UNEMPLOYMENT rose 250,- 
000 in the month ending mid- 
November, despite ballyhoo 
about i 
Much of the production increase 
is taken care of by -up 
speedup and by new a, 
methods, such as automation. The 
government claimed the unem- 
ployment jump ‘vas less than 
seasonal but it accomplished this 


largely by lopping 378,000 more 
off the labor force as compared 


with October, and 616,000 as 
compared with November one 
year ago. Official government 
figures’ for unemployment at 
2,895,000 is still 900,000 more 
than one year ago. 

* 


AFL BLASTED President Eis- 
enhower’s disavowal of Labor 
Secretary Mitchell's speech at the 
‘CIO convention against state 


' right-to-work laws..It called the 


disavowal another victory for 


’ Commerce Secretary Weeks, and 
noted that if Eisenhower had 


agreed with Mitchell's speech he 
would introduce legislation to re- 
nrove that section of the T-H Law 
which permits. state Jaws to 
supersede federal laws. 

* 


COAL MINE operators were 
sued for nearly $40,000 in over- 
due coal royalties to the United 
Mine Workers welfare and re- 
tirement fund. Suit was entered 


—‘n Pittsburgh federal district court 


ay trustees of the fund against 
four companies. 
* 


SUPREME COURT upheld 


or the unorganized, but for some 
me claims by organization direc- 

r John Riffe, was devoid of the 
bocbaiag heard in the . Secre- 
tary-treasurer William ollock put 
it plainly: “There has been little or 
no growth of the unions in the past 
eight years.” In textile, he said, 
after 15 years, fwo-thirds of the: 
"workers, mostly in the South, are 


unorganized and at this_ moment 
(Continued on Page 13) 


NLRB ruling that once workers 
have chosen a collective bargatii- 
ing agen, a switch Cannot be 
4 year has elapsed. 

. 


SOUTHERN VICTORY was 
chalked up by CIO Textile 
Union in NLRB election at six 
plants of Cone Mills Corp. in 
Nerth Carolina. Five of the 
i y been im 
the CIO union but switched to 
AFL. Textile in 1952. Vote for 
CIO was nas eae 
lots cast. F 


NON-OPERATING | railroad 
unions abandoned _ escalator 
clause in new contract. Details 
were not disclosed but George 
Leighty, negotiating committee. 
chairman, said it amounted to a 
raise of 12 cents an hour plus 


other benefits. 
* 


FIRST BREAK in month-long 
Boston strike of CIO Packing- 
house Union came with agree- 
ment containing nickel hourly 
raise won from Boston Sausage 
and Provision Co. Pact is seen 
as opening wedge in breaking 
solid front of employers. 


* 

DEADLOCK in negotiations 
between, representatives of 12.- 
000 CIO shoe workers and 60 
manufacturers in Boston was re- 
ported. Union is seeking five 
oo sgome increase plus other bene- 
its. 


* 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
was subject of AFL testimony . 
before Senate judiciary subcom- 
mittee. AFL _ representative 
George Riley said main solution 
to problem was decent wages, 
raising minimum wage, decent 


housing, adequate education and 
medical care facilities. > 


* 
DuPONT STOCK rose to a 
new high after anti-trust suit 
pac cad was diminied 


‘By HARRY, RAYMOND 


A NO-STRIKE clause in-; Patrick J. Connolly, 


the vote of the rank and file in the 
locals. 
ILA inter- 


cuss them openly and even frankly. Serted at the insistence of.the national executive vice-president 


* 
THE CONVENTION, of ' 


course, took many other important | 


peesascaaes oe ead > Rae 


wners into a two-year 
contract negotiated Thanks. 


giving Day for. New York 
Port's 25,000 longshoremen was 


shipo 


rejected in a referendum by mem- 
bers of the ‘International Long- 
shoremen’s Association and last 
week contract talks ‘between the 
ILA and New York Shipping Asso- 


‘and chairman of the wage-scale 
| committee, said his committee had 
given no specific instructions to 
the union negotiators, The only de- 
cision thé committee made, he 
stated, was to reopen negotiations. 


x 

ASKED if the ILA negotiators 
would insist on knocking out the 
no-strike clause, Connolly replied: 


clause to settle pier-side disputes. 


tribution by the em for 
union welfare. There been a 
good deal of dispute among the 
longshoremen over an arbitration 


Many of the men e be- 
lief this provision might give the 
employers a big edge over the | 
‘union. 

There has been agreement down. 
the line on the wage and welfare 
agreement of the rejected contract. 
It would bring the scale up to 


Dockers Say More Than Wages Needed in Pact 


Oct. 1—and a 4-cent hourly con- 


set up by Gov: Dewey and the 
‘New York and New Jersey legis- 


lature in an effort to smash the 


union, Over a number of repressive 
hiring restrictions. 

Negotiations which Kd to the 
rejected contract were hailed in a 
statement of policy adopted Dec. 4 
by the executive board of the West 
Coast International Longshore- 
men's and Warehousemen’s Union, 


“They mark the first step in the 


establishment ot real unionism on 
the East Coast and the beginning 


of the end for the kind of policies 
which have saddled the longshore- 


men there for many years,” de- 


clared the West Coast dockers. 


¥ 

BOTH THE RANK AND FILE 
and leaders of the ILA, the ILWU 
statement said, “have strengthened 
themselves in fi ting off raiders, 
the NLRB the politicians. 
They marked up some real. gaitis 
in the process, as we of the ILWU 
expected they would.” . 
“The pig job ahead,” the state- 
men continued, “is to return all 
registration, hiring and dispatch- 
ing to the se ge bargaining of 
the employers in 


$2.48 an hour. 

Other matters to be ironed out 
are clauses dealing with working 
,conditions, especially... one that 
would. split up the regular -dock 
gangs and a clause.on Sunday em- 
ployment. 

A STRONG MOVEMENT has 
also developed to have vacation 
provisions written into the con- 
tract. Longshoremen. never _re- 
ceived paid vacations. as do work- 
ers in most industries. The ILA is 
also involved in a fight with the 
Bi- State cbs eines 


“That might be one of them. There 
are a couple of clauses to settle.” 
The situation appeared to be 
in a state of deadlock, with the 
Shipping Association. indicating 
they did not care to renegotiate 
anything, especially the no-strike 
clause. A spokesman for the ship- 
pers said they considered this 
clause. “basic” to any contract. 
“The no-strike clause—well, we 
never had anything like that be- 
fore,” Capt. Bradley said. “The 
men didn’t like it and didn't un- 
derstand it. They think it will force 
them to go through’ a _— line, 


ciation were reopen 

Reopening of ..the negotiations 
was decided by the ILA’s New 
York District Council. wage-scale 
committee three days after. the 
dockers voted 6,119 to 4,590. to 
reject the contract. 
| Longshoremen on the far-flung 
"New. York and. New Jersey piers 
hailed as a substantial. victory the 
17-cent hourly package wage and 
welfare increase .and union ‘shop 
provisions of the contract. But they 
balked at the no-strike clause, 
stating it barred traditional job 
action on the piers for redress of 
grievances. 


AS CAPT. William V. Bradley, 
ILA international president, en- 
tered. the wage-scale committee 
meeting he declared: “The - big: 
ense | stumbling block is the no-strike 
clause.” 

A wa e-scale commitee akin 
man said: “The vote: of the mem- 
CIO's legislative Gh i in the new bership rejecting the contract was. 
. Democratiec-controlled Congress, in| a genuine expression of the will of 

the 44 state legislatures that meet ie 


».., order to establish a method of: hir- 


and closely tied to its political ac- 

tion decisions; were the two score | 

resolutions (also summarized in an 
: a legislative resolution) that 

make up a Compyehentive program 

to combat d 

of civil ri 

social 

previde the 


port, jointly operated dispatching 
halls or -centers, seniority provi- 
sions, and ‘iemmes of the present 
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On South ‘Rivest 


CSUR SSNS See SSeS eee PSs esessseee2eee8 By R. H. B. 


poms Post Asks American Legion 
on eE i ion Ps S National Commander to Step Down 
. WILMINGTON, Del.—Negro members of the local American 


a Ss i : Laaten, Brandywine Post No. 12, have called u the or 33 
“PITTSBURGH —The fndividaal. trates oo a abuse - — ae of ag tr ed a for “con sidate-seatliiasal eadeiaialaals cies © foie 
states do not need laws to punish/statutes than She 'atis\® ote ae he slap down fies Diy bik Gide Mf ke Souk nok bel cobelodee 


tucky, case. There the prosecutor 3 
— sedition, declares neWS! 4-1, res himself unable to find any] “THE BRIEF of the 27 lawyers ee cv Lan ear <a po - hnttine Latins To uphold 


and noted correspondent) cine to the men who dynamited a}supporting Truscott’s appeal was ni 

I: , Stone in ‘his recent News-|Negro home. Instead he is putting|dfawn up by Attorney General posterity. the principles of justice, freedom and democracy’ 
letter. on trial (Nov. 29) six white de-|Louis C. Wyman of New Hamp- ag gare —-> -born_ national pegs: put his foot 

‘The article concerns ; the Nelson. fendants who helped the Negro|shire, prosecutor of Paul M.. wn sare 9. 4 spea “8 to a eg ty State Legion officials 
ee 1 from a 20-year sentence for!/buy that home in a white neigh-| Sweezy, economist and teacher for - dt fe oa: di os a ar gS ye 1 incid concerning mtegration 
a leged violation of the Pennsyl-|borhood. The charge is sedition) contempt allegedly committed dur-| *” The ec otf Jer ‘pla vik Senet ch rig of 
vania Sedition Act. but the real crime is an affront to|ing an investigation in that state pat Mo th ble me is by a noisy minor i 

The appeal : — now in|white supremacy. under its sedition law. ae. x i i Pe est ten me * Jexislate meseccag equals Just agp g 
proceedings . before U. S. Sa-| “In Miami, Florida, a local witch-|,— ; a law you can't make people do things which they do not choose 
preme Court to which State Attor- hunt with distinct anti-Semitic Mines to do of their volitiori. Forcing integration is not natural.” 


ney General Frank Truscott—de- i CRD. RC SE san 
cisively repudiated by the voters ; as | RESPECT the Negro -and think the world of him, but do 


in the November election—has ap-| week when the Florida Frais (Continued from Page 16) not regard him as my equal.” 
pealed his own state’s highest|Court reversed contempt citations ae dee top prize as a GOP eaten The resolution condemning Collins stand was passed at a 
court’'$ decision that threw out Nel- against 14. defendants who had paign phony. | boatd of directors meeting of the Brandywine Post and also re- 
son's conviction and invalidated pleaded the Fifth Amendment be-} «,;,; aoa gets quested that.Collins “make a satisfactory denial in the public press.” 
the state law on grounds that the f “al Red Jnunt; aa ot content with setting up| "When informed of the local press having quoted him on inte- 
Federal Smith Act supersedes the;"ore ® Speci ee’ unting granc’/ Secretary of Commerce  Sinelair gration, Collins was highly concerned and tried .to -get off the 
State Act. jury. Seventeen others have ap-|Weeks and Secretary of Interior) 7) by saying “I did not want in any Way to intimate that ‘all 
“The witch hunters have been | pealed to the court against similar| Douglas McKay as sponsors . a men are not created equal.” He added ‘that e is only one stand 
Seer to see the significance of! contempt convictions. The pros- big mine pe ome aby vol he could take on their issue and that is the stand taken by the 
is (decision) than civil liber-| utor now asserts that he will GOP propagandists even brought) Jecjon Preamble.” I must support Jaw and order and due process 


tarians,” Stone declares, citing the Le i et cane d th | Congressman t Joseph L, Carrigg of the law,” said. 
“friend of the Court” brief signed | °° of eee “Ger “Slinto the at. (eee was tne He also denied singling out the National Assoctation for the 


by. the 27 lawyers. They realize,|F lorida sedition law. This provides| reactionary incumbent. Republican} advancement of Colored People “as having membership: that in- 
he points out, that a U. S$. Supreme that persons may be sent to jail| running for reelection. He won, eludes “a lot of northern radicals.” 
Court decision upholding the Penn-|for 20 years for belonging to any|but by a greater reduced majority Collins, incidently, the night beforé he made his statement on 
bo | — ruling “will at Ae ee designated ‘subver- ages 1952. Grae ‘ . ‘i — peaeePna nu off the present oe nt i 
one e the growing num- “Carrigg pla is role to the; has busted out-side the teapot, spoke at egro Brandywine 
ber of instances in which state sedi-| - “One of the states joining in the hilt, posing beneath a blowup pic-| Post . . . -but everw thing was cupacetic because he did not get 
tion acts are being used for local appeal to the Supreme Court to/ture of Ike—this all rating front around tes talk about “the issue. 
witchhunts. - reverse the Pennsylvania decision|page prominence along with a 
| * ) is Massachusetts. In a separate|broad intimation that—thanks to WP 
“NONE more 2 shockingly illus-| brief it cites the effect which a the Eisenhower administration—the a ee the Bowles 

: I same evening that their buddies 

failure to reverse would have on! anthracite industry would be safe- the Brand p a he Coll; 
three pending prosecutions in that arded and 2,000 jobs. opened in randywine Post were passing resolution on the Collins 
Rent Contro! tate. nang ated the editorial statement, members of the Norman Scott Post, VFW, also’ passed 
oe torial. a resolution condemning the use of the Millboro VFW home for 
These are the still untried 1951 ae hy a dinner honoring Bryant W. Bowles, head of the National Associa- 
(Continued from P age =. indictment of Prof. Dirk J. Struik} THE BIG MINE drainage plan) tion for the Advancement of Facism . . . whoops!! I mean White 
that the housing shortage in Phila-|f0t sedition; the indictment last of federal and state officials at Official of the Millboro Post reacted very quickly to point 
delphia had been aggravated by|4P* il of Otis Archer Hood fer|t{azelton in October. Congress} out that they were not responsible for sponsorship of the dinner 
failure of the last Congress to enact membership in a subversive Or-|and the Pennsylvania state legisla-| and claimed that they did not know the names of the sponsors . . . 
an adequate low-cost housing pro- ganization; and the May indict-!tyre were each to be asked to au-| a group of men just walked in off the street and stayed for 


gram. — This oe would be- ree thorize appropriations of $8,500,-| dinner. . vo doubt. 
come greater, he predicted, with| Jobless Mechanic 000, with the Interior Depart- . 8 


the enforcement of the new hous-| ment to put up $1,500,000 to get 
hair onde te Is Found Hanged — {the projct under way at once. Pennsylvania NAACP Executive 


Jenuary. 
nthe ‘CLU’s initiative should get William Erisman, 43, an unem-'On Oct. 29 McKay and Weeks Board Outlines p rogram | 
a quick ‘response, especially from) ,joyed ‘mechanic, was found|®anounced the plan had been ac- CHESTER, Pa.—School segregation was the main issue be- 
low-income groups, such as the Ne- Se 6 ne 1 the cepted. fore the last meeting of the executive board of the Penna NAACP 
gro gaions of the CIO and /°PPS* 5) Os aperument me. The scheme provided for a com-| held recently down in Chester. 
Rai Brotherhood and indepen-| Rodman Hotel, 3310 Chestnut St.,, 9 E filling The chairman of the Chester Branch of the Association reported 
dents, and neighborhood organiza-|by his wife, Elizabeth. . ROE git, sie. pemeet NB OVET! on his organization’s fight to desegregate the Chester sohools . 
tions in workingclass sections. Mass| Mrs. Erisman, crippled and par-| the depressions left in strip min-| he’cited three violations of the state school code, despite a vote 
delegations to the City Council|tially bedridden, told Detective|ing and for installing pumps with} to end segregation white pupils in predominantly Negro neigh- 
and the Mayor- would help, *|John G. Giaini she became alarmed |flumes and piping to halt the con-| borhoods are attending schools outside the school boundaries of the 
What the real estate sharks are; when her husband. did not answer/stant seepage of water, which aver-| area . . . schools fer retarded children are completely segregated 
hoping is that, as Stern warned the} her calls. She madeé her way to the| ages 56 tons of water for every ton} .. . and there is discrimination in the assignment of teachers. .. . 
CLU, the ordinance. will “die by|}next room and - found Er isthan of coal mined in the anthracite The state board endorsed the Chester Branch’s plans to take 
default.” dead: : field. legal action. .. . 


er Disputes Rise of Youth Violence = - 


_ PHILADELPHIA. ;because “for years Philadelphia's This fits in with a story that the}may be some small groups of hood-|phia or anywhere else is jak not 
Dear Editor: police force was a tool of the Re-|newspapers are trying to put over./lums here and there. I myself saw so. At least nobody can make me 
The article headlined “CAN | publican machine in this city and|Thaf story is that our youth are}a group of about eight or 10 young |betieve it. 

_ COPS BE ENTRUSTED WITH was tied up, as in every major city, /going to the dogs. And when these|fellows (they happened to be} And if I am told that-a few. hun- 
PROBLEMS OF. KIDS” in the!with organized crime. newspapers speak of “youth” they| white) on the opposite side of a|dred youngsters from one dance 
Dec. 12 Pennsylvania Worker hits} I~don’t gd. along with you,!mean—in general—the young peo-|street corner one day where the/hall got into a scuffle with some 
the nail on the head—but good.|though, when -you ta talk about: “thé| ple of working-class families, an Progressive Party was holding anjyouth of another dance hall—well, 


It. stands to reason, as you say, thatjcurrent rise. in hoodlumism andjidea which is -plenty misleading. open-air meeting. They: were try-| how about the hundreds of college 


oe _cops cannot be so on violence csi young people.” But in particular, these newspapers!ing to shout down the speakers,|students that get together from 
mean Negro youth—an idea which/and were creating a disturbance|time te time to make their raids 


_.  |is vicious and should be classed “as' much in the same way that thejafter a football game? Whatever 
| a “big lie.” Hitler youth used to break up| is wrong with them, they are not 
* : |criminals. Neither are West Phila- 


meetings in Germany when’ fasci- 


I SAY THIS IS a crying shame}sim was prepafing for war there.|delphia kids. | 
OF WITCHHUNT VICTIM the way some of us who ordinarily As I watched them, I felt sure 
wouldn't trust the newspapers to/they were organized, and it was} IN THE last. paragraph of your 


firi Stool Tho ais testi- | tell us the time of day nevertheless|not difficult to imagine they could|Worker article, the writer says: 
_PHILADELPHIA. — The ing| . Stoolpigeon 0 gh ag fall for this Big Lie. We read One} get-a hell of a lot of fun, too, beat-|“What to.do about the youth 


of Phillipsburg, | for d h t the recent 
Pity as eowol tend Coen sing | Bed for, ays | “of shan Philadel- day that a gang of 500 in the Ne-|ing up an-old grocer and ‘rifling should be the concern of labor -as 
because.he had been vor yg as-a|phia Communists, was told - the ‘gro neighborhood of West Phila-|his cash register. ~ well, an alliance with the social- 


| 
Communist ao mem th th about his despicable voca- delphia—“the Bottoms’—moyed in} But what is most important is}workers, teachers and public offi- 
Allentown, Pa: bnare lng tos wie Paul Ault, aientand on another gang of 500 — “the/this,.The ‘cops that were vials who -are convi that our 
by the Un-Americans called him| Tops.” around never said a word to any ofjyouth are not a menace but peo- 


E. Thomas in the latter's tes- are I 
tin before the House Un-Amer-|to his face at the hearing “a lousy; The picture is so drawn for us| the youngsters that were acting ll with problems, tough prob- 


Committee, protest- Be tool-|to, give’ the impression that. they) up, And after:the meeting, I saw 
preg the ved gett pt ar, anne er eee jare armed with guns (didn’t some-| te and kids talking to each| Till buy that. It makes. sense. 


cops 

the United Electrieal Workers, In~ “You are. trying to take the food | one héar a few shots?) knives other in most chummy way.  |But whoever takes a hand in deal- 
jou out of the mouths of. my children |brass knuckles and what have you. the 

| opine, Local’ policy committee 'by taking my job away from me,”|And when we learn that the cops 1 CAN WELL believe that 

: a grievance over the arbitrary|the Bethlehem, i to al es arnt tin, esa el 

| daca and bd able sate at. the bulky spy, who stood |*€sts, we are : Serre et: fot burglars has_ red 

ie lainidst shis FBI bodyguard. .“No/With the gang that he protects and : 


decent. ever ‘talk : ve ed. with. But to, sa these 
ere a dh ee katana 


Ubon ted jplderaicte' | aa ; as ei +eFl agit oniyl te 260) rend fer eherr dates oeiaestlihp| neta : 


¥ 
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PHILADELPHIA: — The AFL 
Central Labor Union voted unan- 
imously at its last meeting to de- 
mand "hat the City Council act 
immediately to -extend the rent 
control ordinance, which expires 
January 31. 

Haste is, necessary, CLU secre- 
tary I. Herman Stern emphasized, 
as a draft ordinance must be intro- 
duced, hearings held and the bill 

assed in three separate hearings 
y the Council. 


labor on the City Housing Rent/ 
Commission, warned that. asc 
would automatically end unless or- 
ganized pressure was Brongnt up- 
on the City Council. 

“A number of letters on the sub- 
ject have been written by CLU/5 
officials: to the council members 
and others,” interjected Norman 
Blumbemg, CLU business manager 
at the CLU meeting. 

“Letters don’t mean a damn thin 
unless the odinance is introduced,” 


Stern, who horsanety represented /retorted Stern, adding: “And we 


aW@we EDITION 
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want it ae cep that : ba ordi matter is now + in the oes ‘of the ) 
‘State Superior pty iy 


IN THE BUDCET hearing Fin- = ma 


ce will be prepared with our 


help.” 
* 


POINT was added to Stern's re- 
ply fig See fact that Blumberg last 
sent te to the reg | 

oi  aaubar and Mayor Jose 
Clark, Jr., asking extension ate 
controls, Councliman Harry Nor- 
witch had declared his intention of 


$/introducing the necessary | 


me. 
tion. However, this was rot 

In submitting the budget of “the 
City Housing Rent Commission for 
next year to the City Council last 
October the Mayor allocated $12,- 
000 to it, only enough for one 
month’s operation. in place’ of 
$152,544 asked for the full year. 
Council President James A. Fin- 
negan. at that time directed John 
J. O'Connor, executive director of 
the Commission, to present to the 
Council's budget committee an 
estimate_ also of what would ‘be 
necessary for six month's operation. | 

The rent control ordinance has 
been attacked in the courts and! 
was invalidated by a decision of 
Common Pleas Judge early this 


year. The City appealed and the 


Injunction Club Only 
PTC Reply to Union 


PHILADELPHIA. The Phila- 
delphia Transportation Co., which 
has been attempting a combined 
“squeeze of its workers, who are 


seeking higher¢ wages and better 
~ working conditions, and its patrons 
—themselves in overwhelming 
proportion also workers — concen- 
trated last week on securing a 30- 
day. strike breaking injunction. 


The “gimmick” is a provision in 
the expired contract that stipulates 
the 30-days following the Dec. 15 
expiration date as a “cooling-off” 
period for the continuance of ne- 
gotiations. The union has declared 
that the company’s refusal to dis- 
cuss the workers’ demands and (or) 
offer any improvements on- the 
present: cantract ‘violate the obliga- 
tion under the law to bargain 

“collectively.” This refusal releases 
the union from the 30-day stiupla- 
tion, its officers contend. 


Meanwhile the 9,500 members 
of Local 234, CIO Tranport Work- 
ers are holding. firm behind the 
union demands, as set forth in a 
recent issue of its official organ— 
“Transport News.” They are: 


“GENERAL WAGE INCREASE: 
announced ater as for 20 cents an} 
hour. This ‘is justified by the con- 
tinued high cost of living, as well 
as the er $ increased ability 
to-pay .. . shown by its increase in 
oes as. indicated by its last 

nancial statement.” 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL 
WAGE: “in accordance with the 
ClO directive to its unions, It 
(guaranteed annual wage) will set 
a standard not only for transit but 
for all labor, eliminating ae threat 


NEGRO VETS 


Tin a 


of company economy moves 
oad temporary layoffs, job con- 
solidations and job changes. 

- IMPROVED PENSION: “In the 
1950 agreement, a $10 increase 
was granted, but the company was 
giventhe right to deduct any fu- 
ture increase in Social Security from 
this $10~improvement. Since labor 
has had to fight in Congress to 
obtain increases in Social Secuity 
benefits, this’ provision is unfair 
and must be eliminated.” 
| ‘IMPROVED SICK BENFITS: 
“Substantial. improvements in_ the 
amounts paid in sick “benefits are 
a necessity. The company has fore- 
stalled any improvement in them 
since, 1950.” 

PAID HOSPITALIZATION: 
“With the high incidence of sick- 
ness and disease caused by the na- 
ture of our work it is a cost that 
should reasonably be borne by the 
company. 
RETENTION 
LINES: “The guarantee -in the 
1953 contract that insured every 
trainman not qualified for one-man 
operation job on a two-man car. in 
his home location . . . must not 
only be retained, but strengthened 
against future consolidations.” 

IMPROVED JOB EVALUA- 
TION: “Recent company attempts | 
to effect wholesale cuts in jobs 


‘rates in the maintenance depart- 
ment consolidation of 


OF TWO-MAN'p 


slog 2 
maintenance locations and lumping 
together of jobs has clearly dem- 
onstrated the need for tightening 
up the entire job evaluation pro- 
cedure.” : 

NO MORE COMBINING DE- 
PARTMENTS: “The only answer 
to the phony economy program of} 
the company is contractual provi-|\ 
sions barring such consolidations.”. 

IMPROVED SCHEDULES 


“The bulk of the complaints con- 
cerning poor working conditions 
in trans 
result of company practices and 
icnediaea in handling schedule 
complaints.” 

IMPROVED GRIEVANCE 
PROCEDURE: “The present three 
step grievance procedure has prov- 
ed to be ei inefficient and‘ cum- 
bersome. ... . The entire grievance 
rocedure. must be speeded up.” 
RECONVERSION PREVIEW: 
“The ‘company ‘modernization’ 
program, which the local opposes, 
with the conversion of many rail 
lines to trackless trolley and bus— 
‘raises problems of seniority, jobs 
and qualifications for new skills. 
The protection 6f every present 
employe and his seniority rights 
must be written into the contraet.” 


AND SCHEDULE PROCEDURE: 


J 


| 


rtation is- primarily the risk.” 


negan had observed that “Most of 


from landlords who want to chars 
. |excessive rents, especially in slum 
areas.” 

O'Connor supported Finnegan, 
declaring: “The end of rent con- 


the objections to rent control came} 


trol now would result in wholesale} 


e, |¢victions, Many landlords,” he said, 
would ‘take it out’ on their ten- 
ants.” 


Warning that there : was still] 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Lewis Rips Eisenhower 


Sellout On Mine 


Drainage Program 


SCRANTON. — United Mine; 
Workers president. John L. Lewis 
last week protested the reneging 
by the Eisenhower-Fine adminis- 
tration of their promise, made just 
four days before the late elections, 
for an emergency beginning on a 
$17,000,000 anthracite mine drain- 
age program. The protest was 
lodged with Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce aren Teeter. 


TEETER REITERATED the 
administration’s stand that nothin; 
could be done in the matter unti 
the new Congress gives the ae 
Ahead” sleet for a “comprehen- 
sive’ "plan dealing with the whole 
situation in the anthracite indus- 
try. 

* 
LEWIS FOLLOWED up his 


unsuccessful call on Teeter with a 
letter to the latter declaring: “Ob- 
viously the question of whether or 
not Congress will appropriate 
funds for this much seed pro- 
ject becomes a matter of political 
consideration and legislative log- 
rolling for an indeterminable time. 
Meanwhile the anthracite industry 
and population dependent on it 


are deprived of the hoped- for and 


promised assistance.” 

“Of all the Republican cam- 
paign illusions,” commented the 
Scranton Times, the one trotted out 
the eve of the Nov. 2 election, 
holding out the promise of early 
Federal aid toward a $17, 000,000 
mine drainage _ program in. the an- 
thracite region, should be entitled 


(Continued on Page 15) 


How Crazy Can 


PHILADELPHIA. — The ques- 


1 tion, “How Crazy Can You Get?” 
certainly applies to the position of 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
in the case of a local post- -office 
employe suspended as a “security 


His “crime” was having signed 
an election nominating petition in 
1940 to enable Communist Party 
candidates to run for public office. 
Thousands of other Pennsylvanians 
signed such- petitions that year,.as 
ne had an undisputed right. to 

0 


This post-office worker. denied! 
that his signature to the petition 
proved he was sympathetic to 
Communism. He signed because 
as an American citizen he believed 
that the people have the right to 
support for public office: anyone 
they choose, and that a willing- 
ness to hear all sides of public is- 


sues is an American attitude. 


You Get? 


TO THE EMPLOYE’S declara- 
tion that he “disapproved” of the 
objectives of the Communist Party; 
the Civil Service Commission made 
the astounding reply that his “dis- 
approval” indicates that he is really 
a “security risk.” The Commission 
reasons that no one could “disap- 
prove’ something with wae he is 
not familiar! 


Under this tortuous “reasoning” 


any person alleged to be a Com- 
munist or “Communist sympath- 
izer' would have no defense since 
the only way he could refute the 


allegation would be by showing 
his disapproval of Communists 
and / or Communist ideas. To do 
that he would have to know—have 
some “familiarity” with such mat- 
ters, according to the Commission. 
That “familiarity” would prove a 
“dangerous association” a there- 
fore makes him a “security risk.” 


Ke 


WHILE Republican _ leaders 
keep insisting that the wage-earner 
must pay a sales tax in order to 
my reer Pennsylvania . from = going 

bankrupt; here is somethitig to 
consider: 
In our State the rate of dis- 
charges fm mental institutions 
is 85 per 1,000,  California’s is 
242. -In other words we cure 
just about one-third the number of 
mental patients as does California.. 
Naturally, that means we spend 
more money, 
Why must we have this greater 
expense? The answer is given us 
report just issued by Pennsyl- 
vania Mental Health, Inc., who are 


‘described as a “statewide, non- 


a voluntary citizens’ organ 
18 is Se Philadelphia, 


fh hip ing, , Repub 


ystone Politics 


‘Their ofice is at 1 North| 


tal institutions as a racket. Here 
are the exact words of the PMH: 


* 


“IN PENNSYLVANIA, no merit 
system operates to’ secure the pro- 
fessional integrity of mental health 
services. Personnel in general are 
required to have the sponsorship 
of the political party in power. 
Professional qualifications and 
apie: ability to deal compentent- 
y with mental 
Ondary. Often hospital employes 
are pressured to share a portion 
of their already inadequate wages 
with the local political grou 
which endorsed aos for employ- 
ment,” 

If our wea institutions were 


B,, pat the |t oS 
+324: ro ee. y 
> ‘ se) a 
> eS EI 4a" [pPurys : 


roblems are sec-} 


‘prepares to take over from the Re- 
PS‘ publican machine,. the State f- 


ctito keep the State government go- 
he. erg here re thn a 


MENTAL HOSPITALS AND THE 


port by PMH says: 

“The intiation of a modern pro- 
gram of individual and group ther- 
apy and rehabilitation would great- 
‘ly accelerate discharges and turn- 
over, help reduce overcrowding 
and eventually reduce both finan- 
cial costs and human waste and 
suffering accompanying mental 
breakdown.” ri 


AS .THE NEW Democratic 
State administration, headed by 
Governor-elect George M. Leader, 


nances are in a hopeless muddle. 
The out-going Governor John S. 
Fine estimates that $350,000,000 

new" revenues ‘will be needed 


NEW PENNA. BUDGET 


‘Republican politicians? The re-| 


ganization called the Pennsylvania. 
Economy League to come up with 
the final figure and how to get it. 

In the past, this organization's 
reco tions have usually 
been for direct taxes, which gen- 
erally hit the wage-earner. 

Leader was e with the 
support ‘of labor, on the promise 
to rechice their taxes and to im- 
prove ‘social — 


CLEANING UP THE corrup- 
tion and inefficiency in outfits like 
the mental institutions could be a 
good start for the new administra- 
tion. If, ne pr a new taxes 


_— 


g Potash, The Man They Couldn’t Buy 
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| WITH ONLY $3,000 coming in this past week, The Worker fund campaign for 
$60,000 by Christmas has serfously bogged down. There are only 10 days to go as we 


ve It By Monday 


cecleg hic: and $17,000 still remains to be raised. 


¥ 


[See fund drive standings on Page 13.] 


This hits us two ways: 
: ® First, we need the entire amount before the year’s end ‘in order to pull through 


the year. At the present rate, we will be some distance away. 


® Second, because of the heavy load of debt, we must depend daily on.the money 


coming in in order to keep going, at least until the circulation effort gets. under way. 
. When we fall behind, our situation becomes desperate. 
“We are writing this on Wednesday. The sharp drep in response to the appeal these 


past several days, has made it necessary to raise at least $6,000 by Monday.. We are de- Vol. XIX, No. 51 
pending on you, our readers and partners in this newspaper, to come re qnce again. (16 Pages) 


The financial pinch ‘hits us as 


we 5 wet set for a sharp political 


battle against the Government's 
Vicious, un-American stoolpigeon 
system. The notorious stoolie, 
Paul Crouch is suing us for 
$150,0000 because we exposed 
his frameup testimony. Aside 
from the aspéct.of self-defense, 


victory in this suit will help to 


Reeatered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the port 


office at New York, N. 


Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 


ee * 


: : > | 
"Total as of Wed a.m $42,991.15 


Still te go $17,008.85 
Rush» your contribution TO- 


~ DAY to P.O. Box 136, Cooper 
Station, New York 3; or bring 


to 35 E. 12th St., 8th floor, N. Y. 
igh a, 


- establish further the nature of 


government stoolpigeonry. 

We intend, of course, to fight 
this down the line. But our abil- 
ity to do it depends on you. A 
legal suit of this kind -needs 
money; as well as determination. 

And so we ask that every 
reader put The Worker on his 
holiday gift list NOW, and help 
us over the top. [See circulation 
news on page 13]. 

Send your own. contribution, 


_ and collect from others to help 


guarantee $6,000 by Monday 
and to put the appeal over the 


: P by Christmas 


iiiidiniianediit U.S.A. 


- Scrooge. 


Where Xmas Comes at 30 Percent Off 


By JOSEPH NORTH: 


A MAN, no matter how 
slim his pocketbook, must 
do his Christmas shopping 
sometime unless his name is 
I dropped by 
W a namakers 
which is near-_ 


by but. be- 


yond xi- 
aie i ths ot. 


tractive fact 


that every- 


thing was go- 


ing at a 30 


ercent re-. 
uction. One 
of the oldest stores in the land 
is selling everything at reduced 
Fea because it is closing shop. 
Id landmark is going. 


_. bailiwick. 


‘Thousands of plain people 
crowded the 12- story depart- 


ment store: mothers with children 


people out of the East Side, no 
golden heaven, workingmen with 
a few hours off and you elbowed 
your way to the counter. Most 
of the folk were the kind I know 
best, those who count their pen- 
nies twice before they plunk 
them on the counter. The poor 
who are always with us seemed 
to be holding a convention in 
Wanamakers. There is some 
magic in the words “30 percent 
reduction.” 

I had always thought the 
place was rather fancy, the 
prices outside my pocketbook’s 
But _ the - advertise- 


ments had done their job. 
THE STORE glowed in the 


customary~ Christmas trappin 
the: holly was everywhere, the 
red, green and blue lights, but 
I was in the store five minutes 
when I sensed a lot of sorrow 
behind the gaiety. 


True, up in thé toy depart- 


ment ‘the eyes of the junior set. 


were shining as they surveyed 


the. trains speeding through 
crossings, the airplanes winging 
through the joint. My spirits 
fell as I watched the boys go 


. for the space-ships, the tiny can- 


non, all the miniature replicas 
of killing. But I noted. the lit- 
tle girls could not be deflected 
from the dolls; they ssed the 
stuff that electrified their broth- 
ers and went for. the sepia of 
future generations. I do not 
know whether you can make a 


_ Seneralization on that but I hope 
“~ vou can. 

Anyway, the season belonged 
to the young; they let nothing 
deter them. But no few kids 
were dragged away from the 
may when their mothers timid- 

asked the price. The prices 
da not impress me-I would 
have preferred an 80 or 90 per- 
cent reduction, but then it would 
not have been Wanamakers’, or 
the code that: created the mer- 


chant prince. 
oduced the signs 


That code 
I saw everywhere in the massive 


emporium hat said the place 
was closing within the week, 


virtually on Christmas eve. And. 


glancing at the salesladies, many 
of whom were touched by the 
hand of time, wizened, grayed, 


(Continued on Page 11) 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


NOW it can be told—the 
German Wehrmacht which 


would become part of NATO 


if the Paris pact is ratified— 


will have atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs at its disposal. The 
NATO council meeting in Paris 
this week made it clear that A 
and H bombs would be in the 
arsenal of all NATO powers. 

The very same big German 
firms which put Hitler into 
power have already gotten to- 
gether to plan atomic research. 

At the same time the German 
aircraft firms which did Hitler’s 
job of making war on women 
and children are now producing 
planes for the forthcofning Lauft- 
watfe, starting with their sub- 
sidiaries in Spain. 

And it can also be shown 
that every member of Aden- 
auers government which is 


pledged to ratify: rearmament ~ 
and which would run the new . 


Wehrmacht was connected with 
the Nazi regime. 

Here are the facts behind each 
of these disclosures—so fateful 
for Americans who have -twice 
been victimized by German mili- 
tarism. 

. 

ON DEC 6 Chancellor Aden- 
auers Bonn regime announced 
that when West German rearma- 
ment~is ratified a program of 
atomic research now being 
readiel will go full blast, offi- 
cially. In charge will be the “So- 
ciety for Physical Research.” That 
innocent-sounding title represents 
the 16 firms in the chemical, 
electrical and. machine buildin 
industries which have combin 
with the blessings of Adenauer 
to conduct atomic research. 

Included among these 16 firms 
are. I. G. Fa and the 
Siemens works, through their suc- 
cessors, who financed Hitler and 
were his principle mainstay 
through all the years of Nazi 
rule. Headquarters of the society 
is in the Ruhr city of Duessel- 
dorf. 

The former I. G, Farben works 
at Leverkusen, now called Bayer 
Works A. G. will use iron ore 
to produce uranium salt.- 

Another former IL G. Farben 


(Continued on Page 4). 
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THE CIO CONVENTION approved 61 resolutions but it is the resolutions on labor 
, unity, political action and organization of the unorganized that highlighted the five-day 
ae is on those resolutions that-miost discussion took place—on and off the conven-|- 
—and it wasn’t the per-}: 


functory type of discussion that we 
so often hear at conventions. There 


appeared to be an effort to cope 
with the problems and differences 
were’ more’ Steins expressed than 


in general re- 


[seriously this year first; because the 


. orn. > 
ne Waban ncn nl 
~~ Ay we 7 

: es 


routinism that has dominated the 
CIO's life in recent years. Its con-: 
trolling leaders do not yet indicate 
much inclination to seriously re- 
examine problems and seek new 
answers in face of the stagnation! 
in labor organization. and many 
unanswered questions. of the day. 
But the pressure for a new ap-| 
proach and answer to problems, 
indicated ix some of the discus- 
sion, is the most important new 
element in the picture. 


It appears that differences on | 


policy are no longer regarded as 
matters that must be kept inside 
the top circle of the CIO, “ut can, 
gs some did at the convention, dis- 
cuss them openly and even. frankly. 


* 
as CONVENTION, of 
urse, took Reperialy i important 


‘MRS, ROOSEVELT 
and closely tied to its politcal ae- 


, ‘were the two score 
soneaindh {also summarized in an 
: a legislative resolution) that 
ge a‘compreheasive’ program 
Some dee , in ‘Toe 


in the new 


Beye wpgencbes 


‘that meet 


Reopenin 
twas decided 
*tYork District Council wage-scale} 


‘tdockers voted 6.119. to 4,590: to 
‘}reject the contract: | 


thailed as a substantial victory the 
‘* 117-¢ent hourly package wage and| 


~ }previsions of the contract. But they| fore 
- tbalked: at the no-strike — clause, 
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° AFL Blasts Ike 


LOS ANGELES. 


that the trend of November's vot-ifor the CIO unions. The resolution: 
ing and the improved composition {declares that the CIO’s negotiators 
of Congress, will help. give: effec- | will “not sacrifice any of the basic 
tiveness to the . .More-|principles” and will not “sacrifice 
over, those arethe resolutions upon |the interests of bass: union big or 
which ‘there is complete unity in|small.” 

} Curran of 

 Yosegh went so 


re-|abor—from left to right—and upon 
lwhich an effective campaign can} SECRETARY 
os resolutions 
as to. asgure the om g that} AFL BLASTED President Eis- 
| enhower’s disavowal of Labor 


: 


pe developed. 


THE FOCAL POINT of the 
convention was the resolution} 
favoring negotiations with the AF 
for a merger. It was taken far more 


| 5 sale another victory fee. 
1 Commerce Secretary Weeks, and 
i noted that if aetaarer had 
| agreéd with Mitchell's speéch he 

| would introduce legislation to re- 

* move that séction of the T-H Law - 
dere rmits state Jaws to 
j sup ———— laws. 


COAL MINE operators were 
sued for nearly $40,000 in over- 
| due coal royalties to the United 
| Mine W welfare and re- 
tirement fund. Suit was entered 
n federal district court 
dy trustees of the fund against 
, Sour: companies. - 

* 


_ SUPREME COURT upheld 


of the unorganized, but for some 
empty claims by organization direc- 
tor John Riffe. was devoid of the 
boasting heard in the past. Secre- 
tary-treasurer William Pollock put 
‘it plainly: “There has been little or’ 

no growth of the-unions in the past 
eight years. Ie textile, he said, 


jleaders of the C10 ‘expressed or 
inst. ired the belief that a merger is 
almost a certainty ‘next year. Sec- 
ondly, because’ it -is goon! in- 
creasingly recognized .that labor 
unity is the key to successful re- 
jsistance to the current attacks of 
réaction. and fora victory in 1956. 
cbesty’s -many in the ClO who 
bor to come out of the rut 

Gf tention and to new advances 

in organization and political in- 
fluence, feel, as David }. McDon- 
ald e ressed it that labor unity 
will usher ina “renaissance” for the 
unions. > ; : 
The dis¢ussion. and resolution 
itself, indicated, ft cee ~ 
degrees of wel- : 

oe pg pore a of unity, unit terms will not go into etfect) , — 


and even strong doubts ‘on what|¥ntil approved at a convention and: 


it could. mean. Several speakers,jeven. after. that’ he stressed, the 


like those of the textile and élec-|new organization “cannot compel 
trical unions, expressed fear that|anybody to stay in.” Curran de 
lunity may. eritail “sacrifices” of|Plored .the tendency among, the 
principle or the integrity of their|delegates to take’ a merger for, 
organizations.. Walter Reuther had |-granted and: warned “there is some 


to devote his ei ga speech main-| danger of demoralization” becausé after 15 
years, two-thirds of the, 
t diet wi pores ae Sma there are “some. who want ‘workers, _ mostly in the South, are 


terms would be accepted that|to see the CIO disintegrate.” unor and at this moment 


| ID ake thieip Wesiabe atpad tes 


on Seab Laws 


} abandoned __ escalator 
clause in new contract. Details 
were not disclosed but George 
Leighty, . ‘negotiating committee 

, Said it amounted to a 
raise of 12 cents an hour plus 


other benefits. 


raise won from Boston Sausage 
and Provision Co. Pact is seen 
as ing wedge in breaking 
solid front- of employers. 

* 

DEADLOCK in negotiations 
between representatives of 12.- 
000 CIO shoe workers and 60 
manufacturers in Boston. was re- 
ported. Union is seeking five 

rcent increase plus other bene- 
its. 

* 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
was subject of AFL testimony 
before Senate judiciary subcom- 
mittee. AFL representative 
George Riley said main solution” 
to problem was decent’ wages, 

i decent 


new high: after anti-trust suit 
pene en was canoe 


‘would in any way mark a retreat. The )_ discussion on epabetien (Continued on Page 13) 


By HARRY RAYMOND | Oct. 1and a ages hourly con-, 


the vote of the rank and file in the 
A NO-STRIKE clause in- 


Patrick J. Connolly, ILA. inter- 
serted at the insistence of the, national executive vice-presi 
shipowners into a two-year|40d chairman of the wage-scale 


clatennt negotiated Thanks- committee, said his committee had} 


at nee to New tae Re cices oemetisicn The aly tt 


Gai 25,000 longshoremen was} cision the committee made, he 
jrejected in a referendum by mem-jstated, was to — negotiations. 
bérs of the Intemational Long- 
shoremen’s Association and last 
week ‘contract talks between the 
ILA and New York Shipping Asso- 
ciation. wete reopened. 

of the negotiations 
by the ILA’s New| 


There has been agreement down. 
the line on the wage and welfare 
agreement of the rejected contract., 
It would bring the scale up to 
$2.48 an hour... 

Other matters to be ironed. out 
are clauses dealing. with working. 
conditions, especially one 


ASKED if the. ILA negotiators 
would insist on knocking out. the 
no-strike clause, Connolly replied: 
“That might be one of them. There 
are a couple of clauses to settle.” 

The situation appeared~ to be 
in a state of dea , with the’ 
Shipping ‘Association - indicating; would split up. the regular dock 
they oi not “are to renegotiate} gangs and a clause on Sunday em- 


anything; especially the no-strike| ployment. 
clause. A spokesman for the ship-| A STRONG MOVEMENT has! 
pers said they considered this ian developed to have vacation 
clause “basic” to any contract: ‘ {provisions written -imto the con- 
“The no-strike clause—well, we|tract. Lon mever.. re- 
rect had’ anything like that’ be-|ceived paid vacations as do work- 
Capt. Bradley said. “The 
men didn’t like it ‘iad didn’t un- 
‘derstand it. They think it will force) 
them to go through. ‘picket line,' 
and that’s something 
they will never do.’ 
Bradley indicated, however, h he 
believed. some form of a no-strik 
clause would. be acceptable to the 
men if some compromise could be: : 
| worked: out: for’ the. fair settlement” 
of pier: grievance. through’ arbitra- : . : 
tion ae. or meen : Ee 


WHEN THE RESULTS, of the 
vote rejecting contract were 
|announced, Bradley said the ILA 
inladd _ ‘plan. strike. action, pe 


committee three days after the 


Longshoremen on the far-flung 
New York and New Jersey = piers: 


welfare increase ‘and union shop 


also involved in a fight with the} 
Bi-State ae amoung 
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stating it barred traditional job 
‘action on the piers for renivens of 
| grievances. 


AS CAPT. William y. es 
ILA. ‘international president, en-| 
tered - the - wage-scale committee 
poocting he declared: «““The big 
{stumbling block is “the no-strike 
clause.” 

A wage-scale commitee spokes- 
‘man said: “The vote of. the mem- 
bership rejecting the contract was 
‘a genuine sion of the will of 


the membership.” 
The refer Jum on the contract 


Bee : 


men there for' many years; 
that} clared the West ipo dockers. 


tthemselves in- fi 


ers in most industries: The ILA is| 


Dockers Say More Than Wages Needed in Pact 


set up by Gov. Dewey and ‘the 
New York and New Jersey legis-* 
lature in un effort to smash the 


) union, Over a number of Tepressive 


hiring restrictions. 
Negotiations which led to the 


| Tejected contract were hailed in a 


statement of policy adopted Dec: 4 
by the executive board of the West 
Coast International Longshore-_ 
men‘s and.Warehousemen's Union. — 

“They mark the first step in the 
establishment of real unionism on 
the East Coast and the beginning 
of the end for the kind of: policies: 
which have saddled the oe 


BOTH THE RANK AND FILE 
and leaders of the ILA, the ILWU 
statement -said, “have strengthened 
ting off raiders, 
ithe NLRB and the politicians. : 
‘They marked up some real gains. 
pobre oe san as we of the ILWU 

would.” 
e big job ahead,” the state- 


men.. ensue is sf sr nn i 
registration, hiring an ispatch- 
re to the pg bargaining of 


ae 
sores ie deg . * 


Jointly operated dispatching 
ters, seniority _ provi- 
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NEGRO LABOR LEADER, FINED $150 


NEWARK.-On the unsupport- 
ed work of the policemen who beat] 
hini, Edward Taylor, president of 
the N. J: Negro Labor Council, 
was given a one-year suspended 
sentence and fined sa for “re- 
sisting an officer,” in Magistrate 


Pine’s court this week. 
The Negro leader, bludgeoned 


in an unprovoked attack by Ne New- 
hep police, was then framed on a 


series of char by ’ the 
ell ges by cops 


Other char against Tay] 
and his ges asninst. Taylor 


Essex Grand Jury 


Taylor, wee.” ele unionists, 


sparked the successful campaign 


this spring which prevented the 


gerrymander of Newark’s 75,000- 
strong Negro community. This 


at- 


against 
tacked him, a sar aang, See 


| paved the way for election of New- 
ark's first Negro official, city coun- 
cilman. Irvine I. Turner, 

“This savage attack, and the 
vindictive sentence meted to an 
innocent man,. means that New- 
ark must be ever on guard against 
a jimcrow police force,” declared 
Lewis Moroze, state Civil Rights 
Congress secretary. 

, 


300 Percent Rent Rises, 


‘ 


‘ight to Save Control 


| TRENTON.—Demands from hundreds ‘of thousands of Jerseyans have beén pouring in on the State House this week to save rent control before 
nomic development commissioner, warned that rethe Dec. 31 deadline. Dr. James E. Mclean, ecorent law is allowed to expire. Almost every majo 
ns knifing of rent control. Answering Gov. Mey-r organization in the state protested the Republicants may skyrocket as high as 300 percent if the cur- 


ners direct appeal to the people 
to speak out to save rent ceilings, 
resolutions calling for an emer- 
gency session of the legislature to 
enact controls came from:  - ~ 

State leaders of the AFL and 
CIO, ‘dozens of tenants’ groups, 
the American Legion and Disabled 
-American Veterans, Americans for 
Democratic Action, and the City 
Halls: of Newark, Paterson, Tren- 
ton, Lincoln Park, " Woodbridge and 
N orth Arlington. 

The Lincoln Park vote came 
after. Mayor Walter Breuher an- 
nounced he had received a peti- 
tion signed by 125 borough res- 
idents, and a letter from the State 
CIO Council. Lincoln Park and 
Dover are the only two communi- 
ties in Morris County which have 
rent control. 

«- The American Legion's state 
executive committee voted unani- 


Case Certified 
As U.S. Senator 


TRENTON.—Clifford P. Case 
will be seated in next January's 
Congress: as U. S. Senator from 
New Jersey, unless a miraculous 
upset occurs in the recount of the 
ballots, still in progress. 

Case was certified officially this 
week by the state Board of Can-|th 
vassers. His contender, Democrat 


Charles Howell, was. represented | 


at the board meeting by Rep. 
Frank Thompson, elected last 
month to the seat Howell had va- 
cated to run for the Senate. 
Jersey's Senate race, one of the 
closest in the country, was not- 
able because both candidates were 
outspoken against McCarthy. 


mously for rent curbs. last Satur- 
day in Trenton. 

In crowded cities, the -Legion- 
naires said, “younger veterans and 
others .... would be seriously and 
adversely ‘affected should sudden| ‘ 
and uncontrolled rent increases and 
evictions be permitted.” , 

During a heated discusion in the 
Woodbridge township committee, 
one committeeman, Cancas Mroz, 
blasted the Senate's failure to en- 
act rent controls as “callous disre- 
a: for the financial plight of 

undreds and ‘hundreds of resi- 
dents of Woodbridge.’ 

“This is simply Leethis bold and 
brazen demonstration by a Re- 
publican-controlled State Senate 


that it has no realization of the 
financial difficulties of the small 
wage earner, and ‘apparently cares 
less about him.” ~ ; 

Said Mayor Hugh B. Qhigley: 
‘I agree with Mroz one hundred 
percent.’ 

In Newark and North Arlington, 
emergency city rent curbs were 
adopted, to be enacted if the state 
law expires this month. 

In Trenton, more protests came 
from the Mercer County Board of 
Freeholders and the city’s NAACP. 
Both urged the Governor to call the 
special session. 

The people's fury has focussed 
of the Republicans’ “private gov- 
ernment’ —the GOP caucus in the 


REVEALS GOV'T INSISTS ON 


USING PAID INFORMERS 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 9 (FP).— 
In a preview of the attitude the 
new internal security division of 
the Justice Department will take 
towards the many sogalled secur- 
ity cases expected to arise under 
the Smith Act, McCarran-Walter 
Act and the new Butler-Brownell 
Act and its companions in the 
Brownell package, ‘it has been re- 
vealed that all doubts about indi- 
age ilt will be resolved against 

ividual and for the gov- 
alavank 

Assistant aecioe” General Wil- 
liam -F. Tompkins, director of the 
new division, presented the pre- 
view in a lecture to Mount Holyoke 
college students at South Hadley, 
Mass. He opened a new campaign 
for passage of wiretap legislation 
and dismissed as a *catch- word” 
‘the claim of liberals that the new’ 


program is built on the concept of 
“guilt by association.” 


Tompkins in defending govern-| 


ment use of paid informers, de- 
clared “, . . the Communist Party 
has always fostered. a vigorous 
campaign to destroy the effective- 
ness of the testimony offered 
against party leaders by former 
communists.”” Actually most of the 
campaign against use of informers 
recently has been conducted . by 
such prominent anti-communists as 
Stewart and Joseph Alsop and 
Drew Pearson, newspaper column- 
ists, and by such magazines as the 
N ation. 

Tompkins revealed the depart- 
ment is still rounding up all the 
informers it can for future prosecu- 
tions and will proceed mainly on 


ithe methods of proof used in ang 
vjous Smith Act cases. 


Just 12 days left! 


To save rent control in Jersey, 
write or wire to =" 

—Congratulate. Gov. Meyner for. 
his stand on rent control; let him 
know he has the people. behind 
him for a special session of the 
Legislature to’ continue rent con- 
trols, with enabling laws to keep it 
working. 

—Protest to every Republican 
State Senator his party's callous, 
arogant refusal to listen to the peo- 
ple’s dethand for the protection of 
rent ceilings. 

—Notify your Senator, if he is a 
Democrat, that you, too, want rent 
control. 
7% 
State House basement which gives 
11 men the whip-hand to overrule 
any bill. 

Unr@ler the notorious “caucus 
rule’ 11° Republicans can block 
any measure trom coming to a vote 


“Yon the Senate: floor. This was the 


maneuver used last week to kill 
rent controls. 

As one “Newark: News” -reader, 
James R. Golden of Belleville, said 
this week in a letter to the editor, 
the GOP caucus represents “the 
sinister forces which pervade our 
state capital in their odious and 
surreptitious approach to affect and 
influence legislation.” 

Even the landlord-ridden Re- 
publican Party had to budge when: 
the protests started snowballing. 
Caucus leader Sen. Bodine an- 
nounced he changed his mind, 
with the yaderstatement of the 
month: “There seems to be a de- 
mand ... and said he is con- 
tacting other caucus members to 
“consider” it. . 

With just 12 days left. before 
controls expire, tenants are plan- 
ning to put more heat on their state 
Senators, until they are sure of a 
ceiling on next month's rent. 


| 


(This story is reprinted from! specialist in the East, but there 


“The Union,” published by the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers). 
CARTERET. —John Marciniak 
knows what it means when mem- 
bers of Mine-Mill speak of union 
brotherhood. 
John worked in the Scrap Plant 
at U. S.- Metals for 17 years. A 
uiet rank-and-file, he was no dif-' 
fe rent from any other workers until 
one day when he found that he 
couldn’t see very well any more. 
He was taken to the best eye 


Martha Stone's Heroic Choice 


“HELLO; Emil.” 


Two words, s apenen over a pub- 
lic phone, ended three hard years 
of separation between a husband 
and wife. And yet, this- was not 
. joyful news to Emil Asher. Be- 


ed, as had happened in Baltimore, 
Detroit, Denver. . . 


or to work? 
Martha Stone Asher made her 


heroic choice to leave home. And 
her son Stevie, now nine years old, 
came to understand. ° The 


first 


faces of the FBI men, the ones 
who spread lurid stories in- the 
papers about “the heartless mother 
who deserted her child, saw them 
turn and leave the room, to give 
her the privacy she wanted, 

Mrs. Asher had much to tell 


plained to me why the capitalist 
system breeds hunger, and wars, 
and depressions.” 

She told of the horror. of the}. 
women's prison. in New York: “not 
the food, or the mice that tore to 
shreds the newspapers during the| > 


was no hope—he was going blind. 

Soon he was unable to work at 
all any. more. He was only 45, with 
a growing family. How would he 
live? 

His brothers in Local 837-were 
concerned with.this question, too. 
They talked it ois and decided. ~ 
there was. some thing they could 
do. They_could b a stand for 
him to operate. 

‘A “Marciniak Commhittee” was 

set up. Collections were taken at 
Local 837, and at neighboring sis- 
ter Locals 521 amd 365. Over 
$2.000° was collected to furnish 
and stock the stand. 
- The committee met with the 
U. S. Metals Company and pur- 
suaded*the company to set aside 
a small piece of land in a vacant 
property across the street from the 
plant for Marciniak’s stand. 

Mo company agreed to loan 

equipment and ‘tools for 
vt a the stand as long as the 


men were willing to work on it on 
their own time. 

Next, the committee organized 
the volunteers who were ng 
to work on the building. A form 

plan was drawn up. Then out came 
the bull-dozer and payloader to 
dig an excavation. 

Hard on their heels came the 
whole mason crew . work- 
ed afternoons and nights, and Sat- 


thing he said, when he heard his 
mother's voice, was a warning cry 

She quickly explained she had 
good news, she would be able to 
see him ‘home, soon, by Thanks- 
giving, maybe, ‘surely by Christmas 
(how much bail would ‘ needed, 
‘she wondered). 


cause he knew, without any more’ 

- words, that there was only one! 
reason why his wife es be able 
to cali him up at home . . She was 
arrested. 


Last Sunday in Camden, Mrs. 
Martha Stone Asher, New Jersey | 
chairman of the Communist Party 


now freed 15,000: bond, t And as she talked with her son, 
of those di oe years, sai told she watched the shamed, reddened hopscotch’! 


- the FBI forced th —| Hopschotch, yes, she laughed, |the consequences. of a society that 
tig the tor oem andlgs 3 Babies Dead as ~ land Tictac Night,. before Hallo-|doesn’t provide real security for its) urdays and Sundays, as did all the 
To stay home, penned up by the/’K-Bomb! Explodes [But were part of her childhood: !people. ’ rest of the men who followed ther 


But in one way, asa ed And she spoke too, of the rising] 
Garloads of FBI ys i ents waiting to - NEWARK.—TI babies, ch it < 


ollow whereve ‘ail tide toward a decent, 
pi Frosh friends Be ype for dren of Mr, and Mrs. Nathaniel| “Starting 

comrades Barnes, were burned .to death last|back in 
end all chance to organize and week: aflar presente ee - 


r peace, or—go away? Be 
ao meet See meee le, ian aaerrens gi 
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night, but the sight of hundreds of. 
less _young women. I 
counted 90 in a single day.” 
“You can read the bitterness in 
their faces , . , these women, “ar- 
rested for petty crimes . . . they are| 5 
preyed upon, they see no future 
except mote of the same, 
“In its sharpest form, you see 


her “Camden friends, whom. she 
recognized among the 40 who 
gathered in the small hall, at the 
meeting held by the Civil Rights 
Committee ‘of South Jersey. — 
She recalled that one newspa- 

per, the week* of her arrest, said: 
that as a child she “never played 
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| £ Potash, The Man They Couldn’t Buy 


Moral Siskin Pere oer ie Breer coer 


: WITH.ONLY 99:60 coming in this past -week, The Worker fund campaign i 
900,000 by Christmas has seriously bogged down. There are only 10 days to go as we 
write this, and $17,000 still remains to be raised. _ 
[See fund drive standings on Page 13.] 


This hits us two ways: 


© First, we need the entire amount before the year’s.end in order to pull through 

the ie At the present rate, we will be some distance away. 
_. © Second, because of the heavy load of debt, we must depend daily on the money 
coming in in order to. keep going, at least until the circulation effort gets under way. 
When we fall behind, our situation becomes desperate. 


"~  'We are writing this on Wednesday. The sharp drop in response to the appeal these 
past several days, has made it necessary to raise at least $6,000 by Monday. We are de- 


pending on you, our readers -and partners in this pada tindt to come throu 


— financial pinch hits us as 


we get set for a sharp political 
battle against the Government's 
vicious, un-American stoolpigeon 
system. The notorious stoolie, 
Paul Crouch is suing us for 
$150,0000 because we exposed 
his frameup testimony. Aside 
from the aspect of self-defense, 
victory in this suit will help to 


“Total as of Wed a.m $42,991. 1S 
Still to go $17,008.85 

Rush your contribution TO- 
DAY to P.O. Box 136, Cooper 
Station, New York 3; or bring 


to 35 E. 12th St., 8th floor, N. Y. 
» WA Pee 


establish further the nature of | 


government stoolpigeonry. 

We intend, of course, to fight 
this down the line.’ But our abil- 
ity to do it depends on you. A 
legal suit’ of this kind needs 
money, as well as determination. 

And so we ask that» every 
reader put The Worker on his 
holiday gift list NOW, and help 
us over the top. [See circulation 
news on page 13]. 

Send your own contribution, 
and collect from others to help 
guarantee $6,000 by Monday 
and to put the appeal over the 
top by Christmas 


gh once again. 
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Where Xmas Comes at 30 Percent Off 


By JOSEPH NORFH 


- A MAN, no matter how 
slim his pocketbook, must 
do his Christmas shopping 
sometime unless his name is 
Scrooge. 
W a namakers 
which is near- 
by but  be-. 
yond E pigpe 
mity is at-. 
tractive fact 
that every- 
thing was go- - 
ing at a 30 
erceent re- a : 

uction. One tae 
of the oldest stores in the sane 
is Ek me = reduced 
prices use it is c 
_ The old resem is sing. 194 


I dropped by 


ple 
epart- 


Thousands of plain 
crowded the 12 --story 


ment store: mothers with children 
*people out of the East Side, no 


golden heaven, workingmen with 
a few hours off and you elbowed 
your way to the counter. Most 
of the.folk were the kind I know 
best, those who count their pen- 
nies twice before they plunk 
them on the counter. The poor 


~~ who are always with us. seemed 


to be holding a convention in 
Wanamakers. There is some 
magic in the words “30. percent 
reduction.” 

I had always thought the 


place was rather fancy, the 
pocketbook’s 


meres outside my 
ailiwick. But the advertise- 
ments had done their job. 


‘THE STORE: glowed in the 


customary Christmas trappin 


the holly was everywhere, the 
red, green and blue lights, but 
I was in the store five minutes 
when I sensed a lot of sorrow 
behind the gaiety. 

True, up in the toy -depart- 
ment the eyes of the junior set 
were shining as they surveyed 
the trains speeding through 
crossings, the airplanes winging 
through the joint. My -spirits 
fell as I watched the boys go 
for the space-ships, the tiny can- 
non, all the miniature replicas 
of killing. But I noted the lit- 
tle girls could not be. Uc 
from the dolls; they 
stuff that electrified ir rag 
ers and went for the replicas of 
future gen enerations. I do not 
know whether you can make a 


generalization on tha but I hope 
you can. 

Anyway, the season belonged 
to the young; they let nothing 
deter them. But no few kids 
were dragged away from the 
“ung when their mothers timid- 

asked the price. The prices 
did not impress me—I would 

‘have preferred an 80 or 90 per- 
cent reduction, but then it would 
not have been Wanamakers’, or 


the code ~ created the mer- 


chant prin 
That ahd roduced the signs 


I saw everywhere in the massive 
emporium that said the place 
was closing within the week, 
virtually on Christmas eve. ‘And 
glancing at the salesladies, many 
of whom were~ touched by the 
hand of time, wizened, grayed, 
(Continued on Page 11) 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


NOW it can: be told—the 
German Wehrmacht which 
would become part of NATO 
if the Paris pact is ratified— 


will have atomie and hydro- 
gen bombs at its disposal. The 
NATO council meeting in Paris 
this week made it clear that A 
and H bombs would be in the 
arsenal of all NATO powers; 
The very same big German 
firms which put Hitler into 
power have already gotten to- 
gether to plan atomic research. 
At the same time the German 
aircraft firms which did Hitler’s 
job of making war on women 
and children are now,producing 
planes for the forthcoming Luft- . 
waffe, starting with their sub- 
sidiaries in. Spain. . 
And it can also bé Pee 
that every member_of Aden- 
auers government which is 


' pledged to ratify rearmament 


and which would run the new 
Wehrmacht was connected with 
the Nazi regime. ° 

Here are the facts behind each 
of these disclosures—so fateful . 
for Americans who have twice 


been victimized by German mili- 


tarism. 
* 

ON DEC 6 Chancellor Aden- 
auers Bonn regime announced 
that when West Germaff rearma- 
ment is ratified a program of 
atomic research now being 
readied will go full blast, offi- 
cially. In charge will be the “So- 
ciety for Physical Research.” That 
innocent-sounding title represents 
the 16 firms in the chemical, 
electrical and machine buildin 
industries. which have -combin 
with the- blessings of Adenauer 
to conduct~ atomic research.” 

Included among these 16 firms 
are I, G. -Fa and the 
Siemens works, through their suc- 
cessors, who financed Hitler and 
were his principle mainstay 
through all the years of Nazi 
rule. Headquarters of the mcely 
is in the Ruhr-city of Duess 
dorf. 

The former I. G. Farben works 
at Leverkusen, now called Bayer 
Works A. G. will use iron ore 
to produce tranium salt. 

Another former I. G. Farben 


(Continued on Page 4). 


By CEORCE MORRIS 


THE CIO CONVENTION ‘eect 61 resolutions but it is the resolutions on labor 


unity, political action and organization of the unorganized that highlighted the five-day 
-axior tall is on those resolutions that most discussion took place—on and off the conven- 


pees Jperof di wasn t _ 
type of discussion that we 
so often hear at conventions. There 
a to be an effort to cope 
with the problems and differences; 
were more freely expressed than 
in the past. 

The convention in general re- 
flected ‘the continuance of the 


LOS ANGELES. 


»| that the trend of November's vot- 
ing and the improved composition 
of. Congress, will help give effec- 
tiveness to the program.  More- 
over, those are the resolutions upon 
which there is complete unity in 
labor—from left to right—and upon 
which an effective campaign can 


be developed. 


for the CIO nnions. The reanlistica 
declares that the CIO’s negotiators 
will “not sacrifice any of the basic 
principles” and will not “sacrifice 
the interests of any union big ‘or 


small,” 
* 


SECRETARY Joseph Curran of 
the resolutions committee went so 


“THE FOCAL POINT of the 


routinism that has dominated the 
CIO's life in recent years. Its con- 
trolling leaders do not yet indicate 
much inclination to seriously re- 
examine problems and seek new 
answers in face of the stagnation 
in labor organization and many 
unanswered questions of the day. 
But the pressure for a new ap- 
proach and answer to problems, 
indicated in some of the discus- 
sion, is the most important new 
element in the picture. 

It appears that difierences on 
policy are no longer regarded as 
matters that must be kept inside 
the top circle of the CIO, but can, 
es: some did at the convention, dis- 
cuss them openly and even frankly. 

om | 

THE CONVENTION, of 
course, took many other important 
a sen emecl —— 


York. District Council. wage-scale 


| {hailed ‘as a substantial victory the 


| provisions of the contract. But they 


‘}stating it barred traditional job 


MRS. ‘ROOSEVELT 
or closely tied to its political ae- 


Ss, were the twa score 
salle (also. summarized in an 
cmnibus legislative resolution) that 
make up a comp ive program | m 


* to combat 
Fens ee 


fa Eis igutaive Pogn in the new 
Democratic-controlled Congress, in|a genuine ession. of oo will of 


ee peeectanes that 


convention was 


shipowners into a two-year 


the resolution 


favoring negotiations with the AFL 
for a merger. It was taken far more 
seriously this year first, because the 
leaders of the CIO expressed or 
inspired the belief thaf“a merger is 
almost a certainty next year. Sec- 
ondly, because it is becoming jin- 
creasingly recognized that labor 
unity is the key to successful re- 
sistance to the current attacks of 
reaction and for a victory in 1956. 
Thirdly, many in the CIO who 
want labor to come out of the rut 
of stagnation and to new advances 
in organization and political in- 
fluence, feel, as David J ‘J. McDoh- 
ald expressed it that labor unity 
will usher in a “renaissance” for the 
unions, 

The discussion am resolution 
itself, indicated, however, that 
there are different degrees of wel- 
come to the possibility of unity, 
and ‘even strong doubts on what 
it could mean. Several , speakers, 
like those of the textile and elec- 
trical unions, expressed fear that 
unity may entail “sacrifices” of 
principle, or the integrity of their 
organizations. Walter Reuther had 
to devote his lengthy speech main- 
ly to an effort to ‘dispel those 
doubts and give assurances that no 
terms would be accepted that 
would in any way mark a retreat 


far as to assure the delegates that 


} would introduce le 


iv 


UNEMPLOYMENT rose 250 
000 in the month ending mid- 


November, — ballyhoo 
production. 


is taken care of by stepped-up 
speedup and by new production 
methods, such as automation. The 
government claimed the unem- 


ployment jump was less than 
seasonal but it accomplished this 


_ largely by lopping 378,000 more 


off the labor force as compared 
with October, and 616,000 as 
compared with November one 
year ago. Official government 
figures for unemployment at 
2,895,000 is still 900,000 more 
than one year ago. 

* 


* AFL BLASTED President Eis- 
enhower’s disavowal of Labor 
Secretary Mitchell's speech at the 
CIO convention against state 
right-to-work laws. It called the 
disavowal another victory for 
Commerce Secretary Weeks, and 
noted that if Eisenhower had 
agreed with Mitchell’s speech he 
islation to re- 
move that section of the T-H Law 
which permits state Jaws to 
supersede es laws. 


COAL MINE operators were 


| sued for nearly $40,000 in over- 


due coal royalties to the United 
Mine ‘Workers welfare and re- 
tirement fund. Suit was entered 
‘nm Pittsburgh federal district court 
yy trustees of the fund = 
four companies. 


unity terms will not go into effect 
until approved at a convention and| 
even after that he stressed, the 
new organization 
anybody to stay in,” Curran de 
plored the tendency among the 
delegates to take a merger for, 


ae 


| 


“cannot compel! 


_ SUPREME COURT upheld 


‘of the unorganized, but for some 
empty claims by organization diréc- 
tor John Riffe, was devoid of the 
boasting heard in the past. Secre- 
tary-treasurer: William Pollock put 
it plainly: “There has been little or 
no growth of the unions in the past 


LABOR AFFA 


Fdeke Beep Borciss Geass eae 
° AFL Blasts Ike on Scab Laws 


NLREB ruling that once workers 

have chosen.a collective bargain- 

ing agent, a switch cannot be 

made before a year has elapsed. 
* 


SOUTHERN - VICTORY was 
chalked -up by CIO Textile 
Union in NLRB election at six 
plants of Cone Mills in 
North Carolina. Five of the 
plants had originally been in 
the CIO union but switched to 
AFL, Textile in 1952. Vote for 
CIO was 2,800 out of 4,800 bal- 
lots cast. - 

* 


| NON-OPERATING raiJroad 
unions ~ abandoned escalator 


«clause in new contract. ‘Details 


were not disclosed but George 
Leighty, negotiating committee 


‘ chairman, said it amounted to a 


raise of 12° cents an hour plus 


other benefits. 
* 


FIRST BREAK in month-long 
Boston strike of CIO Packing- 
house Union came with agree- 
ment containing nickel hourly 
raise won from Boston Sausage 
and Provision Co. Pact is seen 
as opening wedge in breaking 
solid front of employers. 


* 

DEADLOCK in negotiations 
between representatives of 12.- 
000 CIO ties workers and 60 
manufacturers in Boston was re- 
ported. Union is seeking five 
oe increase plus other bene- 
its. 

* 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
was subject of AFL testimony 
before Senate judiciary subcom- 
mittee. AFL representative 
George Riley said main solution 
to problem was decent wages, 
raising minimum wage, decent 
housing, adequate education and 
medival care facilities. 


granted and warned “there is some eight years.” Ir textile, he said, 
danger of demoralization” because after 15 years, two-thirds of the 


there are “some people who want workers, mostly in the South, are 
to see the CIO disintegrate.” unorganized and at this moment 


The _discussion on organization (Continued on a Page 13) 


| 


DuPONT STOCK -rose to a 
new high after. anti-trust suit 
against company was dismissed 
in’ court. 3 , 


Dockers Say More Than Wages Needed i in Pact 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


A: NO-STRIKE clause in- 
serted at the insistence of the 


contract negotiated Thanks- 


giving Day for New York 
Port’s 25,000 longshoremen was 
rejected in a referendum by mem- 
bers of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association and. last 
week contract talks between the 
ILA and New York Shipping Asso- 
ciation were reopened. 

gy mane of the negotiations 
was decided by the ILA’s New 


committee three days after the 
dockers voted 6,119 to 4,590 to 
reject the contract. 
Longshoremen on the far-flung 
New York and New Jersey piers 


17-cent hourly package wage and 
welfare increase and union shop 


balked at the- no-strike clause, 


action on the piers for redress of 
grievances, 


AS CAPT. William V. Bradley, 
ILA international president, . en- 
este the. wage-scale confmittee 

ing. he declared: “The big 
ais ling block is the’ no-strike 
clause.” 

A wa age-scale commitee spokes-|ti 

: “The vote of the mem- 
ve rejecting the contract. was 


7 


che vote of the rank and file in the Oct. 1—and a 4-cent crt con- 
leek tribution by the employers for 

Patrick J. Connolly, ILA inter- _— welfare. There agra: 
national executive vice-president deal of dispute among <org 
‘rand chairman of the wage-scale. snl on Over an arbitration} 
committee; said his committee had clause to settle pier-side disputes. 
given no’ specific instructions ‘to Many of the men be-} 
the union negotiators. The only de- lief this provision t give. the 
cision’ the committee made; he employers a. big a over the 
stated, was to — negotiations. union. 

There has been agreement down 

ASKED if the. ILA negotiators the line on the wage and welfare: 
would insist on knocking out the agreement of the rejected contract. 
no-strike clause, Connolly replied: It would bring the scale up to 
“That might be one of them. There $2.48 an hour... 
are a couple of clauses to settle.” . Other matters to be ironed out 

The situation appeared to be are clauses. dealing :with working 
in a state of dead] lock, with the conditions, especially one that 
Shipping Association indicating would split. up the regular dock 
they did not care to renegotiate gangs.and a clause-on Sunday em- 
anything, especially the no-strike ployment. 
clause. A spokesman for the ship-; A STRONG MOVEMENT has 
pers said they considered thisjalso. developed to have vacation 
clause “basic” te any contract. j|provisions written. into the con- 
| “The no-strike clause—well, we|tract. Longshoremen never re- 
never hed go like that be- ¢eived paid vacations as do work- 
fore,” Capt. Brad y said. “Thej¢rs in most industries, The ILA is 
men didn't like it od didn’t un-|plso involved in a-fight with the 


set up by Gov. Dewey and the 
New York and New Jersey legis- 
ajlature in an effort to smash the 
union, Over a number of repressive 
hiring restrictions. 

Negotiations which led to the 
rejected contract were hailed in a 
statement of policy adopted Dec: .4 
‘by the executive board of the West 
Coast International Longshore- 
men's and Warehousemen’s Union, 
| “They mark the first step in the 
establishment’of real unionism on 
the East Coast and the beginning 
of the end for the kind of policies 
which have saddled the longshore- 
men there for many years,” de- 
clared the West _— dockers. 


BOTH THE RANK AND FILE 
and leaders of the: ILA, the ILWU 


derstand it. They think it will yan i-State piderooan hn scot 
them'to go through 4 picket line, } guppemermrre nes nrae 
and that's something as union-men } F: tte. = EGO 

they. will never do. ) & Pe ee Se 

Bradley indicated; however, he} F oe 
believed some form of a no-strike) fy 

och Ripeas ceumpepaar alee 

men if ‘some compromise :. 
worked out for the fair settlement, e 
of pier grievance through arbitra- : 


WHEN THE RESULTS- -of the] &24 
vote weary a the contract were) 


said the ILA 
ct/did ‘not plan. 


oe Ped 


e action, but}? 


ra vee ee 


lin remenable tine, 


, ++ , 
+ ee ai, 4, é 


statement said, “have strengthened 
themselves in ‘fighting off raiders, 
the NLRB and the politicians. 
The ee up some real gains 
process, as we of the ILWU 

they would.” 
big job ahead,” the state- 
men continued, is os — Bag 
registration, g an ispatch- 
ing ‘to the collective bargaining of 
the- union andthe employers in 
fo éstablish a method of hir- 
y operated dispatching 


Saar seniority provi- 
eduction of the present 


ement concluded: “The 
sis ILA, has a stake 
to. bring these changes 
will do whatever it can 


wt 


[LLINOIS 


y p i : (Continued from Page 16) jis the fight for unity around a 


By WILLIAM SENNETT |stand the special problems of the Editor: CARL HIRSCH. | nomination for Mayor. They peoples gram, an effort _ in 
; consider he has the best chance |Which labor has the greatest. re- 


THE Hyde Park Herald is a lib-)Nesr People. PS : i 
eral community newspaper circu- in the city. 0: of making a Republican victory |Sponsibility to act as the strong- 
lated in the area around the Uni-| IN Chicago, housing conditions| ~ They echo the instigators of mob| possible. His reputation as a |€st unifying force. : 

were determined by the LaSalle violence at Trumbull Park Homes,| “liberal,” a fighter against crime~| Labor must take the lead in 


versity of Chicago. , ; 
the backers of racist Richard B.| and corruption, a champion of /preventing dangerous rifts which 


. _|Street financial interests, by Big|/“¢ 
It has campaigned for the cur-|,, usiness, by the insurance compa-| Vail, and the Chicago Tribune,| “economy,” has helped to build |are being brought about as a re- 


sian Disiagee hay hg nies and by the real estate inter-|Who are opposed to a real housing} him up as an “anti-machine” |sult of Merriam’s candidacy on the 
the City Council, in the mistaken|**S- They set up the ghettos, en-|Pr°gram. candidate. _ || Republican ticket. 
belief gr forced restrictive covenants, pro-|__ The Chicago Tribune refers to a 3 The political reality of today i 
ie t this is the only way to} ea tht me : po reality of today is 
prevent the development of a fited by the slums, caused high|**@tvey and other Negro leaders MANY Republican leaders rea-ithat the various, groupings of the 
slum community, rents to be paid and laid the basis|@5 ‘racial politicians” who are injson that Merriam will be able to|people’s movenient’ will seek to 
: : eo for neighborhood deterioration, | Pursuit of their devious ends.”!split the developin ople’s co-jexpress th l imari 
In its zeal to win the city’s ap- And the iva ~ ee ee press themselves primarily 
proval for the plan, the Herald at- Most Negro political leaders, in-'|‘ oh the My e. Park Herald seem-jaltion and- win substantial ad eats the Democratic Party and 
tacks Negro political - Jeaders,|©!™ding members of the Dawson ienpaiticr sia ed % ie rs by |port. from - liberal ys good- can re" oney united in 
: $;| machine, have ali Riinedl ) inister motives to Har-|government forces as well as sec-jsupport of a suitable Democratic 
blaming them for the slums and ve aligned‘ themsdives veys opposition to the redevelop-'tions of labor. Thus, the Repub- cataliduie re 
* 


even for segregation! The paper's mr i nse eager ae fight ment plan. ican politicos backing Merriam ex- 
* pect to take over City Hall April} THE CIO has spoken out clearly 


Dec. 8 editorial states: post alae soi aa oe 7 
“Alderman Harvey does not|fning of ne Negro people to IT is common knowledge that/5 by -using Merriam as_a liberal/in demanding that the Democratic 
want an inter-racial community. gheftos. If this had not been so all present-day aldermen are pro-|front to carry out a zeactionary |Party refuse to slate Kennelly for 
His power is based on the Negro they would: have lost® the support ducts of machine politics. That in-|program. Mayor again. Based on Kennel- 
cludes the so-called liberal seek-| With a Republican victory injlys record of subservience to re- 


ghetto. He came into power in the) o¢ “we Ne i Sy ‘efit 
—, re pale igrona a se yew plinsinel on 6 2 ona ing omy Pe uly nomination for the city in 1955, reaction will have poncnasy interests, of condoning 
ee Re Or es a ee Ean Se rin that the Hyde i q Phew 88 gl oa laid.a stronger base with which toimoe, vio ee eee = 
gress. He is ‘part of a powerful Park Herald sees no special prob- th Ne; sige Yi aigntcay. See sects — rag Se _— stand by the CIO ae Nees e 
machine which diaws immense lem of Negro representation. Thus Ps saan ney ous mares se, : ete tant ae forward in the direction 
power and wealth from the Negro it refers to the attempt by. Negro|™° COmmueneetny fought for an Clearly, the city elections have of labor's independent nolitical- ac- 
ghetto.” | candidates to win council seats in Rg oH housing program, for a direct bearing on national de- tion pe ee ee 
° r the 4th and 6th wards as a grab sium clearance, for public housing velopments. And the needs of ‘ P 

and against racist mob violence. 'the people of Chicago cannot be The CIO’s action was accom- 


: : for greater power by Congress- sa Foe oe : 
nome kn + d na ony AWsthemn Dawnon. The > pia The election of additional Negro fully realized unless reaction is|Panied by similar action from in- 
oP ene out that vay furilixz|is not troubled at all by the fact|#!dermen in the wards where Ne-|defeated here and on a national/¢ependent unions, from the Ne- 
ro people's organizations, from 


pointing out that many families in the Saat Id ‘cc: 
“tthat over 75 percent of the people|8™OCS 4re m majority would scale. 

Zroes particularly would be aflect|living in these wards are Negro|‘urther this struggle The Dee. 5 issue of The Worker 0% "From" Some’ individual APL 

od. ile aleat0-hold up action by and that the white aldermen have| The Hyde Park Herald wouldjoffered an 11-point — which , q en ee onre eee 

Gas le Cocniell weed sartorted by exhibited a callous disregard for do well to reconsider the nature of| provides an excellent basis for|*“*C°' - 

the two other Negra aldermen the housing conditions of the Ne-|its attacks on Harvey, Dawson and dealing with the problems the city BUT the dropping of Kennell 

Archtheld Care (3r d) aval Tess. gro people in these overcrowded the aspirants for the City Counciljfaces. This program called for uld , PP Ti y 

y in the 4th and 6th wards. If it/housing, an end to discrimination,|WOWG DOt m itselt guarantee a 

eandidate and a program serving 


neth E. Campbell (20th). and high rent communities. : a —- 
| sincerely wanted to further thea school building program, increas the ‘sebils of the peantacel Chr. 


Like many liberals who support ® Fob , ! 
Ree r ght for an inter-racial commu-jed aid to the unemployed, im- 
civil rights and who agree that THE fight for: greater Negro nity, for slum clearance, and an|proved and expanded transit. facil-|“@2°- The Democratic machine 

will ignore the demands of the 


there should be no segregation in|representation is part of the strug- os a 
housing, the Hyde Park Herald gle for the rights of the Negro peo- ee to a ag te could help this|ities, a yaw program, the pro- people if it can get away with 
FN ee! Wien Beals Ghia onl ons gseatly by supporting the|tection Oo rs rights, measures | 5 os. eke sata le’ 
~ = ar . fol re » nae crt a ssad’ for 8 St’ ti sal dis. | Hots of the Negro candidates to a wig juvenile agen med tbe i ra Dessensoie: Bests 
the Negro people and the basis for/crimination attack the handfull of ies oagey§, me £ saccergse seo Nap Oe ttake a strong and determined stand 
segregation and jimcrow Negro politicians as defenders of Arid it could be very helpful) ©" of many city : they laepertaak chncibiiens oa waar 
If they did, these liberals would| the o and members of a|i® Prodding the white politicians Such a program cannot pe, won didates and program can be won 
then ori closely identify them-|“scandal - tainted _ political _ma-|‘° consider the real needs of the|merely by relying> on any one Ad med hattle will hh: 
selves with the struggle “i Negro| chine,” they fall into the trap set enero Comemunity by Fie _ egg — _ ect to be coaar in cine to “ate 
me : shuttec(t? Support steps to mob vio-/tions. is tor that program * : 
rights and would better under-'by the racists. and McCarthyites lenice,’ segre enti on: ghellos. hve is the. people’s . coalition . itself; Democratic mayoralty candidate 
who effers labor, the Negro peo- 


Li hich agreés on -what is to be 
igh rents and éhe uprooting of kensghst rin and develops: indepen-|Ple, small businessmen, and other 


| . families in the name of neighbor- ad a : 
18,000 URGENTLY NEEDED |a.ctsex: rete rEoeiaoe air Recs ne rae 
| . | vation. THE. basic question, therefore, ple’s coalition the best possible kind 
of program. The people's forces 


An Appeal by the Lightfoot Defense Committee 4 4 ) a 3, 

: JANUARY 10th; the date set for the trial of Claude Lightfoot, | ad ale Gas er ees 
is almost upon us. Much must be done in the short time until then to any candidate simply because 
to break through the inspired blackuut which hides the facts in this : ) | he is running against Kennelly. 
In all stages of the campaign the 


momentous case from the American people. Leaflets, letters, pam- 


Gunes 


people’s erganizations must offer 


phlets, articles and advertisements must be written, printed ‘and | : : . 

distributed, by mail and by hand, in numberless copies. , * # | Scuteaciiva’ iaiichia asad ‘cia 
January 10th will mark the beginning of an historic testing. of a harem et accep ergs 

American constitutional principles, It is not Claude Lightfoot’s tree- 3 @ ier p ar. On 

* 


dom alone that will be at stake. The civil liberties of the entire : 
(Continued from Page 16) - The U. S. Department of Justice AT the same time, all candidates 


American people will be in jeopardy. seit stn 
The government is trying to replace the principle of individual | Federal Judge Joseph Sam Per- has not since shown an interest |for- mayor must be evaluated on 


.guilt with the infamous doctrine of “guilty by association,” and thus ry. This was the same judge who in: carrying. the prosecution of |the of whathe:. thele com: 
to shatter the First Amendment. It. is trying to outlaw an entire set the $30,000 bail for Light- - the DuPonts any further. | ‘tpaign would further unite a peo- 
_ Organization by name, merely by legislative say-so, and thus to | foot, delivered a violent tirade ¥ : ples coalition, wiether it would 
wreck the Constitution's prohibition against bills of attainder. It | against the Negro leader and of- .. THE FEDERAL court was |advance the fight for a people's 
trying to imprison an individual for up to 10 years without | fered the opinion that “the gov- denounced this week im another {program and whether it will con- 
charging him with any overt act, or even with conspiring at such | ernment needs to produce very editorial, this one appearing in |tribute to a victory over reaction 
nm act, and thus to destroy the guarantees of due aliningto and fair | little evidence, if any,'in order the Chicago , Defender. _ This in 1955 and 1956. 
January 10th is’a target date. By the time the trial of Claude A — Rn ee ee ett | 


Lightfoot opens, millions of Americans must be alerted to the peril This reference to the “need so oth obi si Saag ee 
: tening our democracy. To accomplish this requires—over and | for “little evidence, if any,” is’in 
above the ‘payment of massive legal expenses—money. But, as in ironic contrast to~the mountains 
“the ancient maxim, it is not “a stitch” «lone which is.needed, but’ | of damning. evidence which was : 
“a stitch in time. oon offered in the U.S. District .-cié ion -inei _ ae 
dg 03 The Campaign to Taise $40,000 for. the Claude Lightfoot Court here against the DuPonts. ‘4 indi f As these elections are taking 
Defgnse Fund has brought in about $6,000 to date. This was done |: There were tw6 million words li em lace, the trial of Claude Light- 
‘in about seven weeks. Given time, there is no doubt that the | in the legal transcript of évi- : ‘watt eat will also be unfolding. Around 
-announced 1 would be reached. But—and this is a big BUT— | dence that the DuPont family _. | whi is trial a struggle will be tak- 
January 10th is scarcely more than three weeks off, . maintains illegal monopolistie — : unc ‘ place: on many of the same 
~___ We are urgently appealing for an increase in tempo. Not by | control over General Motors and F thlewe: issues in the city elections. 
100 percent, not by 15 percent . . .biit by 200 percent! We are | the U.S. Rubber Co. > di trial, asin the city ‘elec- 
asking that $18,000 be turned in by January 10. This will'require | The DuPont trial lasted 91 to comment on- the: Li we will help to expand the — 
much concentration, great effort and, in no few instances, real -deali ith a period of ‘oF 7 of. for the right of the peo- 
sacrifice, This:sum is urgently needed. We are convinced ‘it can Wi hoe <a} }ple to seek better living-conditions, - 
Gas : ; ) anil to oppose war, fascism, McCagthy- 


- 


—_— 


> 
_ * 


_. To raise $18,000 by January 10th will be a big job. Qu: geal is | 
high—but so are the seg onl at gop in the defense of Claude Light- 
MUM Tree Cet, Detter, Cemmaien,, 100 
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RECORDS. UNBROKEN 


SOUTH CHICAGO. — 
big steel companies, stg a 
production “boomlet,” are hay- 
ing a hard time coaxing that ex- 
tra back-cracking effort from 
their workers. 


In contrast to a few years ago, . 


workers here are reported as be- 


ing less “eager” to build up pro- — 


duction records. 

Some gave their reasons why 
“it. doesn’t pay to bust your 
breeches.” They cifed the fact 
that the high tonnage output of 
1953 only led to the layoffs and 
short work-weeks of 1954, 

* : 

THIS eurrent- attitude among 
steelworkers was deplored here 
this week in a speech by Clif- 


ford F. Hood, president of U.S. 


Steel. He complained of the 


“anathy of workers toward their 
jobs and the welfare of their 
companies,” ® 

“A significant number of em- 
ployes don’t believe in the ob- 
jectives of management,” Hood 
confided to the Illinois Manufac- 


turers Association. 


“The production rate in the 
Chicago area steel mills this 
e 90 percent 


week went over 
mark. However, workers pointed 
out some significant facts. 


* 


IN MANY cases, the compa- 
nies are pushing for new output 
records- with smaller crews. 


Many workers laid off durifig 


the-slump months have not been 
rehired or replaced. Jobs: seem 
to have “vanished.” 


In the steel communities, 
there is considerable worry over 


a new sudden decline. Workers 
out that the currént 
t” is heavily based on 
the abnormally early start of 
the auto-producing season this 
year. 


Of the three mainstays of the 


steel market—autos,: construction 
and machinery—the lion’s share 
is currently going into auto pro- 
duction. This is considered to 
be an unsound situation for the 


industry. 


‘CHICAGO. —Will the people 
of Chicago: once more: 
bulldozers to tear down liveable 
homes- before new, arog 
non - discriminatory housing is 
built for the i-housed thousands 
of this city? 

Will profit-notivated interests 
be allowed to evict Negro and 
white families in order to build 
exclusive, high-rent luxury apart- 
ments? 

The answers to these ques- 
tions hung in the balance this 
week as City Gouncil hearings 


rang with ir over the re- 


development -plan sought by the 
South East Chicago Commission 
for a 47-acre area neighboring 
the University of Chicago cam- 
us in the Hyde Park Commu- 


nity. 

The Hyde Park plan is rec- 
ognized as the first test of a new 
Urban-Renewal program passed 


by the last session of the Illinois - 


legislature, which permits neigh- 
borhood redevelopment corpora- 
tions, consisting of 60 percent 
of the property-holders in a 
designated area, to exercise con- 
demnation powers over all prop- 
erties in the area. 


Iho 
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State AFL Opens Fight to 
Raise Unemployment Benefits 


CHICAGO.—A major fight for 
the raising of unemployment 
compensation in the coming ses- 
sion of the Illinois Legislature 
was opened here this week by 


the Illinois. State Federation of— 


- Labor. 


The ISFL, set its objective of 
raising the present $27 weekly 
benefits to $40. Stanley L. John- 
son, secretary. - treasurer, said 
that this increase would bring 
the benefits to about half of the 
average straight-time wage in 
the: state. 

The CIO has previously come 
out for a higher figure, approxi- 
- mating - two-thirds of regular 


wages. This stand will be fur-. 


ther clarified when the CIO 

holds its state convention here 

at the Morrison Hotel Jan. 7-9. 
i* 

JOHNSON said that the 800,- 
000-member state federation of 
labor was also seeking the 
broadening of coverage of job- 
less benefits to include firms with 
at least one employe. Under: the 
most recent federal revision of 
the law, the e extends 
to those in establishments where 


there are four or more workers. 
However, this does not go into 
effect until the end of 1955. 


One of the issues troubling 
many workers here is the prac- 
tice of “chiseling” unemploy- 
mént compensation by employ- 
ers and by the agency which 
handles the benefits. Often 
workers are deprived‘ of all or 


part of the benefits to which’ 


they are entitled because of the 
policies and methods of 


agency. 
* 


WORKERS are _ constantly 
being told that they are report- 
ing “too early” or “too late,” and 
sometimes they get contradic- 
tory . ‘instructions. Numerous 


_technicalities are also used to 


disqualify workers. 


Johnson said that the Federa- 
tion would make a fight to liber- 
alize the regulations. “We do 
not believe,” he said, “that the 
list of reasons for disqualifica- 
tion should be saddled with tiny 
technicalities that can deprive 
the unemployed worker of some 
means of keeping his family to- 
gether.” 


the 


- H. Harvey, who charges that it 
is a shame to eliminate put 
‘income 


families, . 
white from-the U; c. 


‘ue as postines ol “Uedaaal 


fying” the community. 

Alderman Harvey has declar- 
ed that the Hyde Pe Park plan will: 

® Demolish 1,800 dwelling 
units to replace them with high: 
priced homes and_ high - rent 
apartments to house 700 families 
leaving the remainder of the site 
for construction of a new shop- 
ping center and parking lots; 

® Raze apartment buildings 
which are either in good condi- 
tion or which could be rehabili- 
tated at a fraction of the cost of 
replacement; 

© Aggravate overcrowding of 
adjacent neighborhoods by evict- 
ed families; 

© Create special hardships for 
Negro families evicted, whose 
access to housing is sharply lim- 
ited by the pattern of segrega- 


tion prevalent in Chicago. 


* : 

AT CITY COUNCIL housing 
committee hearings on the plan 
Dec. 8, Harvey and other op- 
ponents of the Hyde Park plan 
backed. u their charges with 
evidence ished bv other. re- 
development” projects in Chi- 
cago recent history. 

Most dramatic was the ex- 
ample of the Lake Meadows 
project, a 100-acre redevelop- 
ment which routed 3,500 fam- 
ilies to make way for an even- 
tual 2,000-unit project charging 
rents prohibitive to most of the 
former occupants: of the area. 
Lake: Meadows,. developed by 
the N. Y. Life Insurance Co., 
covers the area from 3lst to 
35th. Streets, Cottage Grove to 


Newspaper | 
hearing highlighted the pce 
by Sam Parks, . anti-discrimina-- 
tion director of the CIO’ Packe 
inghouse Workers Union in Chi- 
cago, that the Hyde Park plan 
amounted to “Negro clearance, 
not slum clearance.” 

Suppressed in the news stories 
was the rest of Parks’ statement, 
which pointed out that his or- 
ganization would favor a slum 
clearance program which pro- 
vided homes built on vacant 
land first for families to be 
evicted from redevelopment 


middle-income families. 
* ; 
SPONSORS of the Hyde Park 
plan, led by Julian Levi, direc- 
tor of the South East Chicago 
Comission and Fifth Ward Al- 
derman Robert Merriam, chair- 
man of the City Council's hous- 
ing committee, attacked the 
“political motives” of Harvey 
and other aldermen opposed to 
their plan. 

Levi disavowed any similarity 
between his project and Lake 
Meadows, but could offer no as- 
surance that clearance of fam- 
ilies there would not repeat the 
makeshift and tragic relocation 
practices of the New York Life 
development. 

The question of whether the . 
Land Clearance Commission 
would be permitted to go ahead 
with evacuation and clearance 
of the Hyde Park area was de- 
ferred by a vote of 30 to 8 at ~ 
the Dec. 8 city council hearing. 
The issue was scheduled for fur- 
ther discussion at a meeting of 
the Council's housing commit- 
tee. 


THE LIGHTFOOT . CASE 


Why Chance of Fair Tria 


Rests on Br 


-By CARL HIRSCH | 


CHICAGO 


Retent events in the federal 
court here have disturbing im- 
plications for the coming. test 
trial of Claude Lightfoot. 


This “guilty by association” 
trial- based on the membership 
provision of the Smith Act, 
opens here on January 10, Many 
Chicagoans have been working 

at improving the possibility for 
a fair trial; seeking the broadest 
discussion and un erstanding of 
the big issues in the case. 

These efforts at securing a 
more favorable atmosphere. out- 
side the courtroom need to be 
heightened in view of what has 
been happening inside the fed- 
eral court in eg district, 


ON NOVEMBER 26, three 


CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT 
racist policemen, previously con- 


victed of working with the anti- 
Negro mob in the 1951 Cicero 
rioting, were freed in the U, S. 
District Court. 


- 


et Goals in City Election 


The following statement was 
issued here this week by the Il- 
linois State Committee of the 
Confinunist Party: A 

nations..most im - 
election of 1955 will be 
Se std on Feb. 22 and Apel 


ge important. municipal 
contests will take place follow- 


ing a victory over a number of. 


Prog ap and anti-labor can- 


program 
the need for unity. 


beginnings were made i in the or- 
ganization of a. le’s ‘coalition 
ee - r, the Soe 


and 


tion was agreement on a mini- 
mum anti-McCarthy, pro-labor 
and the recognition of 


bia Ne i pica ov 


basis or this apf Aik oe nage 9 coali- . 


threat of war and fascism and 
the growing economic problems 
of the people that we must make 


efi gr aes gear 3 


THE asiaseaihe Party has 
not forsaken the- trusts, and the 
Bi Business forces of reaction 


-seek to achieve many of “ 
the _ 


ously and to more callously ig- 
nore the problems of the people. 


Campaign 


On December 3, the DuPont 


: —e a financial octopus 
wi 


monopoly control over: the 
chemical, armaments, auto, rub- 
ber and _= other industries, was 
absolved of anti-trust charges in 
the federal court here. 
- On the same day, December 
8, some 20 counts were dropped 
in the’ federal indictment against 
the five Chicago kingpins of the 
policy wheel racket. 


This is the current pattern in 
the federal courts here. It is a 
pattern of toward rac- 
ists, corporate teers and big- 
time gangsters. In two of these 
three cases, the soft treatment 
came from the U. S. District At- 
torney, Robert Tieken, acting 
under the direction of U. S. At- 
torney General Herbert Brow- 
nell, ‘ 


THERE is no such leniency 
toward Claude Li 
bail remains at $ 


That is why the aspirations of . and 


Sth ward Abietnan Robert Mer- 


Potash, The Man They Couldn’t Buy 


First Top Communist Leader to Go Free—See page 6 


Ne MUST Have It By Monday 7] Michigan} 
Ati, 
edition 


ie Wo rker 


$60,000 by Scab anaharmae pie: down. There are only 10 days. to ia as a 
write this, and $17,000 still remains to be raised. : 

pom as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the poct 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 


[See fund drive standings on Page 13.] 
This hits us two ways: 

Vol. XIX, No. 51 DECEMBER 19, 1954 
(16 Pages ) Price 10 Cents 


: ® First, we need the entire amount before the year’s end in order to pull through 
the year. At the present rate, we will be some distance away. 
ae Second, because of the heavy load of debt, we must depend daily on the money 
coming in in order to keep going, at least until the circulation effort gets under way. 
When we fall behind, our situation becomes desperate. 
"We are writing this on Wednesday. The sharp drop in response to the appeal these 
past several days, has made it necessary to r aise at least $6,000 by Monday. We are.de- 
pending on you, our readers and partners in this newspaper, to come through once again. 


> NAZIS SET TO RUN 
NEW H. BOMB ARMY 
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we Ft set for a sharp political > « oe 4 


battle against the Government's 
vicious, un-American stoolpigeon 
stem. The notorious stoolie, 


| Paul Crouch is suing us for 


$150,0000 because we exposed 
his frameup testimony. Aside 
from the aspect of self-defense, 
victory in this suit. will help to 


" Total as of Wed a.m $42,991. oe 
Still to go $17,008.85 

Rush your contribution, TO- 
DAY to P.O. Box 136, Cooper 
Station, New York 3; or bring 
to 35 E. 12th St., 8th floor, N. x. 


_ 


establish further the nature al 
government stoolpigeonry. 

We intend, of course, to fight 
this down the line. But our abil- 
ity to do it depends on you, A 
legal suit. of this kind needs 
money, as well as determination. 

And so we ask that every 
reader put The Worker on his 
holiday gift list NOW, and help 
us over the ton. [See circulation 
news on page 13]. 

Send your own contribution, 
and collect from others to help 
guarantee $6,000 -by Monday 
and to put the appeal over the 


™~ Lt it 


mpg 


top by Christmas 


Assignment U.S.A. 


Scrooge. I 


~Where Xmas Comes at 30 Percent Of 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
- A MAN, no matter how 


slim his pocketbook, must 


do his Christmas shopping 
sometime unless his name is 


'W a namakers 
which is near- 
by but be- 
yond proxi- 


mity ‘is the at-. 


tractive fact 


that -every- 
thing was go- | 
ing at a 30 
percent re-— 
One 
of the oldest Deg ng og 
is: selling éverything at reduced 
prices because it is closing shop. 


_the old ere is going. 


dropped by 


Thousands of plain people 
crowded. the 12 - story .depart- 


mént store: mothers with children 


people out of the East Side; no 
golden heaven, workingmen with 
a few hours,off and you elbowed 
your way to the counter. Most 
of the folk were the kind I know 
best, those who count their pen- 
nies twice before they plunk 
them on the counter. The poor 
who are always with us seemed 
to be holding a.convention in 
Wanamakers. There is some 
magic in the words “30 percent 
reducticn.” 

I had always thought the 
place. was rather fancy, ~ the 
aeuk’ my pocketbook’s 

But the advertise- 


ments had done their job. 
THE STORE glowed in the 


customary Christmas trappin 
the holly was everywhere, the 
red, green and blue lights, but 
I was in the store.five minutes 
when I sensed a lot of sorrow 
behind the gaiety. 


True, up in the toy depart- 


ment the eyes of the junior set 
were shining as they surveyed 
the trains speeding through 


crossings, the airplanes winging 


through the joint. My spirits 
fell as I watched the boys go 
for the space-ships, the tiny can- 


non, all the miniature replicas . 


of killing. But I noted-the lit- 
tle girls could not be deflected 
from the dolls; they the 
stuff that electrified their broth- 
ers and went for the seadieas of 


a Peter you I do not 
whether you can make a 


generalization on that but I hope 
you can. 

Anyway, the season belonged 
to the young; they let nothing 
deter them.. But no few kids 
were dragged away from the 
a when their mothers timid- 

asked the price. The prices 
ta not impress me—I would 
have preferred an 80 or 90 per- 
cent reduction; but then it would 
not have been Wanamakers’, or 
the code that created the mer- 
chant prince. hiery a 

That fen roduced the signs 
I saw everywhere in the massive 
emporium that said’ the place 
was closing within the week, 
virtually on Christmas eve. And 
diets at the salesladies, many 
of whom were touched by the 


hand of time, wizened, grayed, - 


(Continued on Page 11) 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


NOW it can be told—the 
German Wehrmacht which 


would become part of NATO 


if the Paris pact is ratified— 
will have atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs at its disposal, The 
NATO council meeting in Paris 
this week made it clear that A 
and H bombs would be in the 
arsenal of all NATO powers. 


The very same big German 


firms which put Hitler into 
power have already gotten to- 
gether to plan atomic research. 

At the same time the German 
aircraft firms which did Hitler’s 


job of making war on women ° 


and children are now producing 


planes for the forthcoming Luft- 


waffe, starting with their sub- 


sidiaries in Spain. 
And it can also be shown 


that every member of Aden- : 


auers government which is 


pledged to ratify rearmament ~ 


and which would run the new 
Wehrmacht was connected with 
the Nazi regime. 

Here are the facts behind each 
of these disclosures—so fateful 
for Americans who have twice 
been victimized by German mili- 


tarism. 


ON DEC 6 Chancellor Aden- 
auers Bonn regime announced 
that when West German rearma- 
ment is ratified a program of 
atomic research now being 


readied will go full blast, offi- ° 


cially. In charge will be the “So- 
ciety for Physical Research.” That 
innocent-sounding title represents 
the 16 firms in the ° Uhantcal, 
electrical and machine Sone 
industries which have combi 
with the blessings of Adenauer 
to conduct atomic research. 
Included among these 16 firms 
are ° I, Gy. Fa and the 
Siemens works, through their suc- 
cessors, who fi Hitler and 
were his principle mainstay 
through all the years of Nazi 
rule. Headquarters of the ea 5 
is in the Ruhr city of Du 
dorf. 
The former I. G. Farben works 
at Leverkusen, now called Bayer 
Works A. G. will use iron ore 
to produce uranium salt. _ 
Another former I. G, Farben 


(Continued on Page 4). 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


s 


parle 
tage tae it wasn't the per- 


feaskees type of discussion that we 
so often hear at conventions. There 


— to be an effort to cope 
the problems and differences 
were more freely expressed than 
in the past. . 

The convention in general re- 
flected the continuance of the| 


routinism that has dominated the 
CIO’s life in-recent years. Its con- 
trolling leaders do not yet indicate 
much inclination to seriously ‘ re- 
examine ems and seek new 
answers in face of ‘the stagnation 
in labor organization and many 
unanswered questions of the day. 


But the pressure for a new ap- 


proach and answer to problems, 
indicated in some of the discus- 
sion, is the most important new 
element in the: picture. . 

It appears that differences on 
policy are no longer regarded as 
matters that must.be kept inside 
the top circle of the CIO, but can; 
3s some did at the convention, dis- 


cuss them openly and even frankly. | 


| * 
THE CONVENTION, 
course, took many other important 
: ger new hr A — 


and shila tied to its political ac- 
tion decisions, were the two score 
resolutions (also summarized in an 
cmnibus legislative resolution) that 
make a compreheasive program 
to co depression, in defense 
of civil rights and liberties, and for 
social we a objectives. They will 
5 Gio 1 main basis for the. 
s 


5 legate fight in the new 
Congress, in 
‘i 44 si state legislatures that. meet 
in 1955, and in the campaigns of 
600. municipal elections .to tate 
plece during.the year... 
Generally, those resolutions are 
a reaffirmation of the ClO’s pre- 
_ vious ‘decisions, but they. assume 
swear: 


—OnandOffFloor 


THE CIO CONVENTION ngiaal 61 resolutions but it is the resolutions on labor 
unity, political action and organization of the unorganized that highlighted the five-day 
It is on those resolutions that most discussion took place—on and off the conven- 


LOS ANGELES. 


that the trend of November's yot- 
ing and the improved composition 
of Congress, will help give eftec- 
tiveness to the program, More- 
over, those are the resolutions upon 
which there is complete unity in 

labor—from left to right—and upon 


: 


i 


of} 


jciation were re 2 


‘| was tors > by the 
‘|dockers voted 6,119 to 4.590. to 


|New York-and New Jersey piers 
jhailed as a substantial victory the 


| 


which an effective campaign can 


he developed. 


THE FOCAL POINT of the! 
;convention was __ the _ resolution 
favoring negotiations with the AFL 

a merger. It w ; taken far more 
seriously this year 
jleaders of the CIO expressed or 
inspired the belief that:a merger is 
almost a certainty next year. Sec- 
| ondly, because it is becoming in- 


| creasingly recognized that labor 
unity is the key to successful re- 


sistance to the current attacks of} 


reaction and for a victory in 1956. 
Thirdly, many in the CIO who 


: 


| 


because the} 


for the CIO unions. The resolution 
declares that the CIO’s negotiators 
will “not sacrifice any of-t 
principles” and will not “sacrifice 
the ‘interests of any union big or 
in | small.” 
* 

SECRETARY Joseph Curran of 

the resolutions committee went so 


basic} 


far as to assuré the delegates that 


want labor to come out of the rut! 


_of stagnation and to new advances. 
lin organization and political ‘in- 
ep feel, as David J. McDon-, 

ressed - ‘it that labor unity 


ne: rin a “renaissance’ for the 


unions. 
' The discussion and _ resolution 
itself, indicated, however, that 
‘there are different degrees of wel- 
come to the possibility of unity, 
and even strong doubts on what} 
it could mean. Several speakers, 
like those of the textile and elec- 
trical unions, expressed. fear that 
unity: may entail “sacrifices” of 
principle or the integrity of their 
organizations. Walter Reuther had 
to devote his lengthy speech main- 
ly to an effort to dispel those 
doubts and give assurances that no 
terms would be atcepted that 
would in any way mark a retreat 


- 


| 


unjty terms will not go into effect , - 
until approved at a convention and 
even after that he stressed, 

new ofganization 
anybody to stay in.” Curran de- 
plored the tendency among the 
delegates to take a merger for, 


there are “some people who want 
to see the CIO disintegrate.” 


The discussion on organization 


“cannot compel; 


granted and warmed “there is some| 20 
danger of demoralization” because 


MS Seis Icey Mant Ge 


° AFL. Blasts Ike on Scab Laws 


NLRB ruling that once workers 


' have chosen a collective bargain- 


methods, such as automation. The 
government claimed the unem- 
ployment jump was less than 
seasonal but it accomplished this 
largely by lopping 378,000 more 
off the labor force as com 
with October, and 616,000 as 
compared with November one 
year ago.. Official government 
figures for unemployment at 
2,895,000 is still 900,000 more 
than one year ago. 

* 


|.- AFL BLASTED President Eis- 


enhowers disavowal of Labor 
Secretary Mitchell's speech at the 
CIO convention against state 
right-to-work laws. It called the 
disavowal another victory for 
Commerce Secretary Weeks, and 
noted that if Eisenhower had 
agreed with Mitchell's speech he 
would introduce legislation to re- 
move that section of the T-H Law 
which permits state laws to 
supersede federal laws. 
' * 


COAL MINE eperators were 
sued for nearly $40,000 in over- 
due coal royalties to the United 
Mine Workers welfare and re- 
tirement fund. Suit was entered 
n Pittsburgh federal district court 
dy trustees of the fund against 
four companies. ° 

* 
_. SUPREME COURT upheld 


of the unorganized, but for some 
empty claims by organiza 


boasting heard in the past. Secre- 
tary-treasurer William Pollock put 
it plainly: “There has been little or 
no growth of the unions in the past 
eight years.” Ip textile, he said, 
after 15 years, two- 
workers, mostly in t 
unorganized and at this morhent 


tion direc-} 
tor John Riffe, was devoid of the 


- (Continued on Page 13) 


ing agent, a switch cannot be 
sandaiataa a " has elapsed. 


NY VICTORY was 
chalked up by CIO Tentile 
Union’ in NLRB election at six 
plants of Cone Mills Corp. in 
North Carolina. Five of the 
plants had originally been in 
the CIO union but switched to 
AFL, Textile in 1952. Vote for 
CIO was 2,800 out of 4,800 bal- 
lots cast. 

* 


NON-OPERATING railroad 
unions | abandoned _ escalator 
clause in.new contract. Details 
were not disclosed but George 
Leighty, negotiating committee 
chairman, said it amounted to a 
raise of 12 cents an hour. plus 


-other benefits. 
* 


FIRST BREAK in month-long 
Boston strike of CIO Packing- 
house Union came with agree- 
ment containing nickel hourly 
raise won from Boston Sausage 
and Provision Co. Pact is seen. 
as opening wedge in breaking 
solid front of employers. 

* 

DEADLOCK in negotiations 
between representatives of 12,- 
000 CIO shoe workers and 60 
manufacturers in Boston was re- - 
ported. Union is seeking five. 


: oo increase plus other bene- 


t.. 
¥* . 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
was subject of AFL testimony 
before Senate pudiciary subcem- 
mittee. AFL representative 
George Riley said main solution 
to problem was decent wages, 
raising minimum wage, decent 
housing, adequate education and 
medical care facilities. 
* 
DuPONT STOCK rose to a 


new high after anti-trust suit 
against company was dismissed 


' in court. 


Dockers Say More Than Wages Needed in Pact 


By HARRY RAYMOND 
A NO-STRIKE clause in- 


shipowners into a two-year)* 
contract negotiated Thanks- 
giving Day- for New York 
Port's 25,000 lengshoremen was 
rejected in a referendum by mem- 
bers of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association and last 
week contract talks between the 
ILA and New York Shipping Asso- 


the negotiations 
ILA’s New 
York. District Council wage-scale 
committee three days after the 


Reopeénin 


reject the contract. 
Longshoremen.on the far-flung 


17-cent hourly package wage and 
welfare increase and union shop 
provisions of the contract. But they 
balked at the no-strike clause, 
stating it barred traditional job 
action on the piers for redress of | 
grievances, 


. o 

AS CAPT, William V. Bradley, 

ILA international president, en-| be 

tered the wage-scale committee 

meeting he declared: “The ‘big 

stumbling block is the no-strike 
oye 

wage-scale commitee spokes- 

‘Sr said: “The vote of the mem- 

| bership rejecting the contract. was 


igh rams 03. 
erage Sao egg in 


the ILA under Ca 
Under _ 


a genuine e ion of the will of 
foe sock 
_» The Wei on: the copleact 


ai 


the vote of the rank and file in the 


locals, 
Patrick J. Connolly, ILA inter- 


serted at the insistence of the national executive vice-president} 


and chairman of the wage-scale. 
‘committee, said his committee had. 
given no specific instructions to 
the union negotiators. The only de- 
cision the- committee. made, — he 
stated, was to reopen. negotiations. 


. 
ASKED if the ILA negotiators 
would insist on knocking out the 
no-strike clause, Connolly replied: 


4 “That might be one of them. There 


are a couple of clauses to settle.” 
The situation appeared to be 
in a state of deadlock, with the 
Shipping Association indicating 
they did not care to renegotiate 
anything, especially the no-strike 
clause. A spokesman for the ship- 
pers said they considered _ this 
clause “basic” to any contract. 
“The no-strike clause—well, we 
never had anything like that’ be- 
fore,” Capt. Bradley. said. “The 
men didn't like it and didn't un- 
derstand it. They think it will force 
them to go through a picket line, 
and that’s as union men 
they will never do. 
_ ele. indicated, ‘however, he 
some. form of a -no-strike 
iss oy oe eryee acceptable. to the: _ 
some. compromise ent 
worked out; for the fair se 
of pier grievance through ar 
tion or —. | 
‘WHEN THE RESULTS of the 


leadership. . 
ane vanes 


™ pale , ’ 
peel, . : 


~ “ ; . ; 
Jae ' " os | “ 
. 4 Pes: 


i Bi-State Waterfront Commission, 


Oct. l—and a 4cent heurly con- 
tribution by the em for 
union welfare. There has been a 
= ood. deal of dispute among the. 
longshoremest over an —— 
clause to settle were -side di 
Many of the men 
lief this provision 1 
employers: a big ba over 
union. 

There has been agreement down 
the line on the wage and welfare 
agreement of the rejected contract. 
It would bring the scale up to 
$2.48 an hour. 

Other matters to be ironed-out 
are clauses dealing with working 
conditions, especially one, that 
would. split up the regular dock 
gangs anda clause on § y em- 
ployment. 

A STRONG MOVEMENT has 
also developed to haye vacation 
provisions written. into the con- 
tract. Longshoremen never re- 
ceived paid vacations as do work- 
ers in most industries. The ILA is 
also involved in a fight with the 


t give the! 


Oy, %, 
aOR stage tt , 
ae SSaae ese 


. soe ae ne $y" 
, nary PattaPa tate” 


the ‘contract were 3 


set up by Gov. Dewey neil: the | 
New York and New Jersey. 

llature in an effort to smash- the 
union, Over a number of repressive 


hiring restrictions. 
Negotiations which led to the 


. rejected contract were hailed in a 


statement of policy adopted Dec. 4 . 


the/ by the executive board of the West 


Coast International _ Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 
“They mark the first step in the 
establishment of real unionism. on 
the East Coast and the beginning 
of the end for the kind of 
which have saddled the longshore- 
men there for many years,” de- 


clared the- West Coast dockers. 


¥ : 
BOTH THE RANK AND FILE 
and leaders of the ILA, the ILWU 
statement said,. “have strengthened 
themselves in fighting off raiders, 
the NLRB and the politicians. 
They. marked up some real gains 
in the process, as we of the ILWU 
e they would.” 
big job ahead,” the state- 
men a “is cm se sa - 
registration, iring a ispatch- 
ing to the collective bargaining of 
the union and the employers in 
order to establish a method of hir- 
eaiuiaenlaioteg & wa 
ving a regis- 
tered list of ongshoremen in each 
f: Poet jointly spe dispatching 
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MICHIGAN 


. pe . : 
A Mighty Wallop’ — | mitteemen backed by such con- Daily Workers,25%, by April 


: oper , ij tract clauses can lead an effective I 
A “two-at-a-time strategy” is re-jards were in-one of the first con-|*tugsgle against speedup. DETROIT.—Four hundred new!Worker will reach a high point in 
placing the 8-year-old “one-at-a-|tracts si by UAW Local 174| The Councils will undoubtedly |readers to the’ Michigan Worker|a PRESS BUILDERS BANQUET 
time” stratecy of the UAW-CIO.|°2 Mat 15, 1937.. It was with |favor the UAW proposal to make and a 25 percent increase in the/to be held around April 1, to take 
There will ahiviangtnie Cotte the Michigan Malleable Iron Co.,|the demand for shorter hours circulation -of the Daily Worker,|stock and to honor the champion 
ferences of the UAW General Mo-|#2¢ signing for the union were |without wage reductions: the next|were the goals set for April 1. by|circulation boosters and salespeo- 
tors and Ford Intra-Corporation ‘Walter P. Reuther and William/major objective of the union fol-|a conference of press builders here | ple. 
Councils in Detroit-Jan. 12-13-14,|McKie, the “grand old man” of lowing the ‘55 bargaining. In thejlast Sunday. The first milepost in | ot 
1955, as the prelude to simulta. |/ ord Local 600. meantime, the Councils can call the circulation campaign was set} A SPARKLING set of reports 
neous bargaining starting m March.| The present “company responsi- for widespread education ‘on the for New Year's. Eve, a num-/were heard at the press meeting. 
The Chrysler bargaining will fol-| bility,” “company security”. and |#su¢ and a big-scale UAW legis-|ber of parties for the Michigan|Salespeople who go to factory gates 
low shortly thereafter. |“company right to penalize and lative drive for a- shorter hours Worker will be held (if you haven’t|each week told of the keen desire 
Facing a united anti-labor drive discharge” clauses are all loaded |/@w- organized one yet, how about it?)|of workers to know what the Mich- 
by the auto moguls and similar for the — and against the}. In March and April of this year} One hundred new readers either|igam ‘and Daily Worker have to 
contract expiration dates, there’s|8¥Y$ and gals who make your cars,|the UAW Ford and GM Councils jnew subscribers, renewals, or de-|$#y- Over 550 papers ina number 
even less vatidity to the “one-at-a-| _ney should be eliminated. The started on the right track with|livery will be sought by New Year’s|}Of weeks have been sold by one 
time” strategy now than in the Corporations who dictatorially own|their decisions for short-term con-|Eve. Part of this 100 new readers |Soup of press builders before one 
past,’ It'll ae, # be a Big 3 contract and rule the plants with an iron|tracts and against wage cuts. They |the press conference decided should |Plant. “ : 
this time, and to get it fist need no rights granted to them|can complete the job at their Janu-'be soliciting subscriptions as Xmas| ,4 story was told of street sales, 
; by the union. It’s the workers who|ary sessions in Detroit. ‘peer sats of how 13 papers were sold in 40 


wequires the full push of the l,- 1 some rights to protect them * minutes, with people telling sales 
NEGRO HISTORY week cele-|People they know the. papers. 


Yee UAW Sa an. Fess Ca ee ee N Experiences of _buildi 

cils can pack a mighty wallop. The Crogan yon pong Fs | 0 Negroes ty Fem AP, wen wet, ae.. the routes were reported io acntiabbs 
union's constitution mandates|tiong Jaw and should be the prin- | ReRt CAPO, Wit Ate BOW FOOT Fi ole aie many new press di- 
them to adopt the demands and| <i} in all union contracts P (Continued from Page 16) “% to be obtained by that time.| tore are taking their posts to 
conga’ for the co ring gr om The UAW needs a master con-|millage property tax increase, History ‘week "woll be held be he help guarantee wider mobilization 
pate tied Bia oetabiice . dog tract clause —_ ig noe: Their report revealed that over | Worker joining in with many cele- es eer ar the: circulation: cant- 
ed by the UAW Econdmic RE nage ae we Ag 40% ~D 98 /19,000 high school students were|brations by other organiaztions, ae ities aummidebil etal a 
ference last’ month along demo- bar wae oe cal Uni a weet attending double ‘sessions. They Negro and white, at that time. proach up for the cigculation ites 
cratic and militant lines, they can), ne Nearly every Idcal hasjhad no study periods and little The circulation. drive for 400 | with this comment: “THEY WANT 

new readers of the Worker and a}THE PAPER, WE HAVE TO BE - 


set the pace for the entire union. |.) ; : es 
em, and they're the main cause chance for extra-curricular activi- . 
The Councils can add wage and} .¢ .4 1. Votes taken in many UAW ltics. Since 1952, this situation has 25 ‘percent increase in the Daily THERE TO SELL IT.” 


contract demands attuned to- the/_), 
plants from coast to coast. Antecingabad: 


specific needs of the GM and Ford i : ) , ma : 
warkers, They'll undoubtedly|_,aived inte a d1d-page book and| . §:0.S. also estimated that 5,700| Jam at AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
“ * nya attention to contractiii. Ford contract into a 197-page|pupils were in temporary buildings, — Th a! : 
a book, the workers’ beefs -started|16.400 in obsolete buildings, and| 4 ) : : = 

I don't know what the UAW/rmning for years through the|x 499 were bussed to tt Fig, oe X THE OLD TIMER 
top officers will suggest on CON-|grievance procedure without set-|, a , 
tract changes. Their current pro-|tlements. It was different in the total of 27,500 students lacking JHE CHRYSLER. AUTOMOTIVE SITUATION is explosive. 
posals for one to two year con-|nast. For ‘example, in 1937, the|Proper physical facilities. Automotive plants are the old Briggs plants in Detroit and Evans- 
tracts with UAW Model clauses, |sit down strike year, ‘GM had to| S.O.S. concluded: ville. There are still plenty of attacks by the company on the union 
including the model. Fair Practice|finally settle a discharge grievance} , $109 million was needed fust that has to be squared away. 
Clause, is all to the good. But I/*not more than four weeks from|ty maintain a “treadmill” budget, ‘ 
do know that besides these de-ithe original filing of thé case,” and “iy é RUMOR HAS IT that a regional director is to be moved u 
mands, a cross-section of the UAW|Chrysler had to make final ‘settle- |*4t is, just to keep the sub-stand-| .4 4 third v.p. spot made for him. While a third nyt 
GM and Ford workers want con-|ments in such cases within eight|ard conditions in the schools from| jade wh BS AB 5, > Sc Nines Wily — i = 
tract “protection against | speedup, /days. growing even worse tional Executive Board UAW-CIO, which is lily white? 
against ~McCarthy-like company| ‘This is why UAW GM Sub-| 9 An additional $90 million was CoE tele hig oe a s,s 
rules and against the bottleneck|Coyncil No. 3 representing 50,000 needed for the period to provide : : ; ee 
grievance -procedures. The Coun-|GM workers is right on the ball in SS aan te ‘ten or sserae DODGE:-MOTOR CAR CO. is conducting a real campaign ef 
cils can formulate effective contract |demanding that all production|jding dro _— a a 1; ,:.| diserimination in hiring of women. They will not hire any woman, 
clauses on these issues. standard grievances be settled in oy of Yee a acae 7 neg regardless of seniority and many wemen with seniority in Dodge are 

A most significant clause along|15 days, all cases. going to the um-|housing reduction in class size.| oe while men with no seniority have been hired. 
this line is the demand for one|pire be settled within six weeks,|.,4 + Denar. of half-day ses- " . s 
shop steward for every 20 workers, |and that no worker shall be dis-|signs in elementary and high 
besides: full time district commit-{ciplined or removed from his job |<ohools. | newspaper adveitising. The Detroit News, for example, had a 


sree aig _ Seog while the decision is pending, | 3. A 9 millage property tax in-| Speci#l 28 pages “saluting” GM, at $2,800 a page. Then there was, 
can settle speedup and other beefs |“speedup will always with us” (tease As required to provide our the old shakedown by all the pease. a several bucks a throw, oe 
right’ at the grass ‘roots level. It’s|is not wes: There will be no speed-|Cuudren, withethe minimum phys- on oe a poe eye oe ae — rae <e an, 
the most democratic and effective up in the future Socialist. America. ical facilities required. Y In Flint, 2 CM worker said. “Our bide don’t aot i holi daiy — 


answer to the bottleneck grievance|In the meantime, speedup can be While the findings and _propo- , - 98s 

procedures. When I was. a UAW /fought, curbed and held in check, sals of S.0.S. appear sound, they ere, 20 a Secs aa 5 ge ai peg its 50th millioncar 

Business Agent I didn’t dream of|backed by effective contract claus-/COnt@m one main weakness, a fail- : vs RGB 

signing a union contract -withouties. ~ ° — : ure to offer an exemption, from 

‘shop stewards. When GM signed| .The master contract, for exam-|the proposed millage inerease, for| _ THE A & P SUPERMARKET at St. Clair and Mack Ave. has 

its first contract there were shop|ple, can make it mandatory forjthe small home-ownere hired three Negro workers, twe stock clerks and a woman cashier. 

stewards in its plants. Shop stew-'the company to cut back speedup| The unbeatable team of labor,| 4 demand for such action had been made by the Detroit chapter 

Se Zs ity srw “ the Negro people, and profession- of the National Negro Labor Council. , 
This campaign to hire Negro workers in stores employing only 


| | ba eae ® : - jals, so victorious last November in| :-. ips fase 
= | inter : aces n ‘Michigan, must guard its children| Whites, part of. the fight fer jobs being waged by the NNLC, is 
7e ’ from the deadening hand of big-| being alse conducted at the Bank of the Commonwealth, at Wood- 


ward and Warren Aye. branch. Here too; despite a large, Negro 


ee oe ) : business. The candidacy of Dr.} 4 . , 
7 x | “f «6|}Remus Robinson, backed by the clientele, no Negru help is employed. Cashier and other jobs are 
p a ar C | Detroit Federation of Teachers, 82| being sought in the bank. : 
trang eine : Ha! W. Montcalm, provides an oppor- . . - | 


1 DETROIT.—Carl Winter, chair- bership. tunity for the voters of Detroit to C. E. WILSON of bird-dog illfame, is telling a new dog story 


man ~of the. Communist Party of Protests and a = to Attorney revitalize the Detroit School SyS- around, but his press agent now makes it a red-baiting dog story im 


Michigan, is scheduled to leave|General Brownell, stressing the|tem. 5000 petitions are due by| order to whip up flavor, he hopes, for all of Wilson's stories in the 
- Leavenworth prison on March -1,/matter of double jeopardy. and the Jan. 3, Any voter can sign. future. , : Deki 


THE GM GOLDEN JUBILEE proved to be such also for 


= | 
ie 


1955, upon the. expiration of his|illegality of membership prosecu-} : 

five-year sernitence under the Smith|tion, should ask the government to| PLUG FOR WILLIAMS % ey | ; 

BOG * 3+ | drop the detainers and. allow these} DETROIT (FP).—Secretary Fin-} perme; : | 3 
lay C, Allan of the Detroit Build-| as Quality Food at Reasonabie sa rices 


Irving Potash who left Leaven- eae genet s to go free. fn Fg bet ) : 
i iately|. in inter’ , further |i | tructi Coun- |]. ae ) | 
ier rere Big ood at nok aaa ie TL ahaa thar Punckiieasall a DETROIT WORKMEN'S 


jailed again under a detainer to|imprisonment and 4a possible long-jcil, AFL started the Presidential | : ; , 
answer a second indictment charg-| drawn-out fight for reasonable bail|boom for Michigan Gov. G. Men-i}}, AW) COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 
ing mere membership in the Com-|would be especially cruel ‘to him|nen Williams at the council ban- , “g | 
munist Party. eh and his family. Since his imprison-|quet, in honor of the victorious |] First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
Winter and the other Smith Act sepia ls! crowned ard price pens cael ae came Second Branch; 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 
— Thus they are being placed|the Smith Act here in Detroit and|STUDENTS SCARED Ms ake sete Gs 
in double j; Aap having already en to four years imprison-| ANN ARBOR, Mich. (FP).—Fear — = * 
served time for virtually the same/"Q% no siiiek vind thal of heing a lc: a Pray tl _ The Ideal Xmas Gift 
; , " eh | ‘ | n stude : GOOD BOO CHILDREN 
“Furthermore, as the brief in|! her five co-defendants, is now siasljing? the "Russian language, , sa aioe 
Claude oe foot’s case points out;|Pending before the Cireuit Court! Prof. Sevoenko declared. ab Areca be ite Laces 
Section 4-F of the McCarran (Sub-|i" Cincinnati. The government  is|—— as HA’ White Sail Gleams by Valentin Katayeo 
versive Control) Act prevents any |¢xPected to reply to a defense brief ; ee I Hear the People Singing by Walt Whitman 
legal indictment for mere mem-|PY mid-January; then the defense. i] The Giant Widens His World by Hin and Segal . 
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TOLEDO, Ohio. —Announce- 
ment that the Kaiser ron 
would transfer all their auto manu-|p 
facturing operations’ and equip-| th 
mént to Toledo, made a big 
in ‘the local ere Company offti- 
cials lauded the tive at-' 
titude” of the local UAW leaders 
as the most important factor in this 


decision. 


splash tant em loves 


crease in. total employment.” (To- 
ledo Blade, Nov. 16) 3 
Inother words, Kaiser,. with the 
cooperation, sad to say, of UAW) the 
vice president Gosser is throwing 
about 1,000 workers out of their 
jobs and intending by “efficiency” 
‘to add their production on to the 
load already carried by the Toledo 
‘workers, - 


out that the workers got splattered 
a - The Kaiser Detroit Engine 
sfron, ating, 400 to 600 and 

Ohio Stamping 

450 are having 
‘their facilities. moved to Toledo. 
Yet in Toledo “company. officials 
indicated that a program of rear- 
ranging production facilities here 


But in the big splash it turned 


ey mean that the additional work 


be brought in without any in-| Despite the company’ s baldly 


stated intentions Gosser sought to 


co a ay 


reassure the workers that “even- 
tually” the moves would bring: 
more jobs into the plant. 

It is interesting that the anti- 


Michigan 


ried adjoining editorials, one } heap- 
ing praise on .Gosser for “assur- 
ances that production workers in 
the Kaiser-Willys Unit of Local 12 
will, in fact, be production workers” 
and the other editorial lambasting 


edition 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1954 


Reuther for “flourishing a high 
caliber revolver at the heads of the 
employers” by calling for the 
building of a huge strike fuiid. in 


labor Toledo Times on Nov. 17 car- 


ae sadelnaien “and Lin oy tooth 
of i aes aoe menacing control kept: over 

local by its officers, the rank 
and file have y rebuffed sev- 
eral “efficiency” which the 
local officers were putting across 
on the demand of the company. 


{mation of a “pool” of the laid off} wor 
workers, out of which . workers 
would be called back when jobs 
were open. But the workers soon 
discovered. that. seniority got 
drowned in this pool, and the com- 
pany. was calling back workers to| W 
suit its own taste and profits. At a 
local meeting the workers over- 
rode Gosser and the other officials 
and voted that the “snake-pit,” as: 
oy called the pool, be abolished 
strict seniority rules enforced. 
Similarly, when union officials 
proposed that the workers accede 
to the company demand that every- 
2 a much shorter werk|o 
week to "avoid layoff,” the workers 


One such scheme was, the for-| i0ri 


‘Efficiency’ at Kaiser-Willys; 1,000 Out of Jobs| 


of) demanded a full work week and 
strict seniority. . 

The - Kaiser. Company has been 
enrboldened by its success in get- 
ting wa ts and -up 
through “cooperation” from the 
union leaders, to a point where it 
has started to undermine the sen- 
sue system itself. But here the 
= ers ‘themselves have called 

ait. 


was instituted at the time te 

workers were gotten to 

wage cut last April—which a 
was held opt as a lure to snare 

workers into the scheme—it just 

came through. The workers took 

a pay cut of 11 cents an hour; the 


As for the “bonus” plan which 


bonus gave them back an average — 


of five cents. This is how the cut 
was “restored”: this arithmetic can 


make hun oat 
When: the Toledo Kaiser-Willys 


worker hears the word “efficiency” 
his back begins to ache; and “co- 
operation makes him grab to see 

his wallet is still there. He's get- 


ake nec for 1955. negotiations. 
Durin g -the past period, even 


again overrode the proposition and 


ting mad, too. 


E NEW LOOK ON ‘5 


ODELS: 


SPEEDUP, PRESSURE, WAGE CUTS 


By WILLIAM: ALLEN 

DETROIT.—There’s a “New 
Look” on that new 1955 car that 
the public won't see. Only the/jo 
labor press and the members ‘of 
the CIO Auto Workers Union cap 
tell about the “New Look.” The 
story they tell is not about the 
shining chrome or many-colored 
paint jobs, but about the blood, 
sweat and broken bones of the 
workers who produce the jobs. 

The auto workers’ press, the 
local union meetings, the strike 
vbtes being taker are all con- 
cerned with a ruthless, merciless 
pressure from the auto companies 
to take out of the bodies of -the 
workers additional profits to make 
up for lessened acslis. due to sag- 
ging sales. 

Several weeks ago 12 local 
unions of the UAW-CIO were 
either taking strike votes, asking 
for authorization, or setting strike 
dates. 

One and all, the beefs were the 
same. Company chiseling~ on 
health and safety standards won 
many years: ago, speedup ang 
wage cuts. The companies see 
to make additional slashes in 
“costs” 
expense of the workers. 

Take DeSoto. Here - Chrysler 


|had lost fingers because of lack 


by saving money, at the) 


24,000 employed. Several aw 
ago company chiseling on condi- 
tions, refusal ta bargain in. good 
faith, lack of health’ and safety 
precautions forced the union to 
take a strike vote. One hour be- 
fore the strike deadline the com- 
pany started to bargain in good 
ait 


FLINT. Two GM Fisher plants 
and the Chevrolet plant manage- 
ments had to be whipped into line 
by strike votes before they would 
cut back -on speedup attempts. 
Now the strike votes—the only} “° 
lan guage GM understands—are 
held in abeyance as the union wins 
better conditions. 


FORD-LINCOLN. Here the 
workers authorized their leader- 


Corp. wants Aes to install trim 

on 22 cars an hour, compared with 

~ revious rate of 11 an hour 
e 1954 models. 

: Soda 27. major grievances piled 
up here and. the situation became 
tense when word came rushing 
through the plant several weeks 
ago that a worker had his hand 


cut off, lost several fingers on the 
other hand. and. another worker 


of safety precautionis. 

The company is production mad, 
rushing production regardless of 
what it costs in life or limb of the 
workers. It took every effort of 
the local union leadership to halt 
a pending stoppage as the rage of 
the workers knew no bounds. A 
strike is still pending in this plant. 


ship to take a strike vote because 
of speedup and attacks on working 
conditions. The company now has 
started to negotiate. 

‘CANADA, . Ford refused to 
grant a.four cent an hour raise to 
5,700 workers on strike. Arro- 
gantly tells the union who it will 
meet with . and says the workers 
will still be “picketing. at Xmas.” 
Meanwhile at the’ Ford Rotunda 
in Dearborn 16,000 a day- go 
through to see the half a million 
— alin display put on by the 


"MASSEY HARRIS workers in 
Toronto went back after many 
weeks of strike, beating down the 
company efforts to establish a no- 
wage-increase program of the 


tion. 

Meanwhile Studebaker. Packard,, 
Kaiser, Willys, Reo, Continental, 
workers are working — wage 
cuts and the same is true of. parts 
plants. 

The auto workers seeth with 
anger at the company attacks on 
their conditions. and security. 

Between now and the opening 
of negotiations on the new con- 
tracts covering over one million 
workers, - scheduled- to begin 
around March 1, the auto workers 
will be in many shop stru 
to beat back management's efforts 
to maintain maximum profits in 
a declining market. The auto 
companies wilk never cease tryin 
to take it out of the sweat 


Canadian Manufacturers - Associa-' 


a 


bodies of the workers. 


PLYMOUTH. Company takes 
away oor boards the workers 
stood on. Boosts production on 
operations, production running 
3,400 cars a day, six days a week. 
The union here because of steady 
company attacks on. working con- 
ditions had to set a-date for a 
strike vote beforé the production- 
mad company officials would -start 
to bargain collectively with the 
union, 

CHRYSLER AUTOMOTIVE. 
This is the old Briggs Body plants, 


By RALPH ELLISON 

“The shortage of teachers is ‘one 
of-education’s biggest problems to- 
day,” declared Clair L. Taylor, 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction last month. 


Labor, Farmer, Church Oppose 
Plan for Passage of UMT 


DETROIT. — Spokesmen for 
the UAW and the Michigan CIO, 
for the Wayne _County AFL and 
a leading Methodist minister took 
issue with | Secretary of Defense 
C. E. Wilson's. call for passage of 
Universal Military Training for 
American youth. The recent con- 
vention of the Michigan Farmers 


Union opposed UMT,. 


A spokesman for Emil Mazey, 
UAW - Secretary - T reasurer, said 
that the CIO convention in *Los 
Angeles, California would an 
papas resolution and that un- 

eta. ag Emil Mazey would 

in favor of passage of the 
eashaina Mazey has been a 
member of the National Commit- 


‘ tee against C 
The scohcicten for’ May, a, 
old Near, assistant in charge - of 


What he failed to add was that 
this shortage could be eased if the 
quota system now in effect against 
colored minority teachers, were 
lifted. 

Qualified licensed Negro teach- 
ers, for example, are not assigned 
to. schools. Thus the jimcrow 
quota system robs mainly the 
white children of qualified instruc- 
tion. The quota system is also used 


A spdkesman for the Michigan 
CIO, most of whose leaders were 
at the CIO convention, said that 
the last convention of the state 
CIO went on record against UMT 
and that would again be the posi- 
tion of half a million CIO mem- 
bers in 1955. 

Frank X. ‘Martel, president of 
the Wayne County Federation of| 
Labor, was quoted in the Detroit 
News, Sunday, Dec. 4, as saying: 

“Experience has taught us that 
every nation with compulsory mili- 
tary training wound up with a war 
machine and war hungry political 
hands which ultimately led to its 
destruction.” He opposed UMT. 

Another opponent of UMT, was 
Rev. Chester A. McPhectors of the 
Metropolitan Methodist Church 


who said: 


to bar Hawaiian, Philippme, Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Puerto Rican an 
other colored minority teachers. 
“Within the next few years,” 
continued Mr. Taylor, “35,000 
new teachers will be needed in 
Michigan to replace losses and 
provide for additional children 
reaching school age.” 

Robert M. Magee, assistant 
dean of education at Wayne Uni- 
versity, has estimated that Michi- 
gan needs 2,500 new teachers each 
year. 


Yet in the face of this critical 
shortage, the big-business. domin- 
ated Board of Education callously 


Shortage of Teachers 


NEGROES NEED NOT APPLY 


Ipc 
“The white or caucasian race 
has been the most active in hu- 
man development,” p. 5, Hughes’ 
“Making of Today's. World.” 
And: 
“lohn D. Rockefeller, Jr., who 


Poles, Italians, Slovaks, Asli 
rhea Jews and Greeks, whose 
backgrounds made it more difficult 
for them than for the northern 
Europeans to adjust to American 
life,” p. 586. 


Big-business 


, took the chief responsibility for ad-; 
ministering the family gifts, prob- 
ably put- in an average working 
day longer and harder than that 
of most men working for wages or 
salaries,” p. 585, Canfield & Wil- 
der, “Making of Modern America.” 


And; 


“Immigration was made up of! . 


children of needed teachers, dis- 
torted the curriculum, and crowd- 
ed them into inadequate space. 
Two years ago, the Serve .Our 
Schools Committee warned, in an 
analysis of school financial needs, 
1952-1959, that a minimum stand- 
ards budget would reqhire a nine 


(Continued on Page 15) 


DETROIT. — Supporters - of} 
Congress- 


reves ok first N 

les Di r., and Michi- 
gan cy ae labor U. S. Senator, Pat 
McNamara, have chartered _spe- 
cial train to carry hundreds of well- 
wishers from here to Washington, 
Jan. 4, when both men are sworn 


in. 

Some 300 reservations were set 
aside and within two. weeks, 250 
of them had been snatched up 


and it looks like the train will be 


||McNamara Backers 
Entrain for Washing ton 


that se 


getting in on ngvon 
ras Band. 


The train will leave Detroit at 


the railroad station at Taird and 


Brush, B & O, at 7 P.M. Tuesday, 
Jan. 4, and arrive in Washington 
at 9 A.M. Wednesday. It will leave 


Washington at 2 A.M. bp anes 


and return to Detroit at 4 P. 
the same day. . 


The election campaigning and 
work both successful candidates 


has robbed our — 


robs our children of the teachers did soothes. in: the Weanet elecie 
4is thus being. carried from Detroit 
eyPeg ene sto ha 


oe wey as omy | 


ni nse id. bs 


“I have always been against uni- 
versal military as a Amer- 
ican policy. I feel that we would 
in America 
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UAW Veterans Department, said 

that Wilson’s espousal of "UMT 

certainly ‘would sharpen up the is- 

sue for auto workers to . | surrender ge 
: tif. we e adopte 
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WITH ONLY $3,000 comiing in this past week, The Worker fund campaign for 
$60,000 by Christmas has seriously bogged down. . There are only 10 days to go as we 
write this, and $17,000 still remains to be raised. 

[See fund drive standings ‘on Page 13.] 

This hits us two ways: | . 


* First, we need the entire amount before the year's end in order to pull through 


the year, At the present rate, we will be some distance away. 
® Second, because of the heavy load of debt, we must depend daily on the money 
coming in in order to keep going, at least until the circulation effort gets under way. 
When we fall behind, our situation becomes desperate. 
! ‘We are writing this on Wednesday. The sharp drop in response to the appeal these 
past several days, has made it necessary to raise at least $6,000 by Monday. We are de- 
— pending on you, our readers and_ partners in this newspaper, to come through once again. 
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The financial pinch hits us as ~« 


. NAZIS SET TO RUN © 


1: 


/ —- 


we get set for a sharp political 
battle against the Government's 
vicious, un-American stoolpigeon 
system. The notorious stoolie, 
Paul Crouch is suing us for 
$150,0000 because we exposed 
his frameup testimony. Aside 
from the aspect of self-defense, 
victory in this suit will help to 


—< 


- cnet 

“Total as of Wed a.m $42,991.15 
Still to go $17,008.85 
Rush your contribution TO- 
DAY to P.O. Box 136, Cooper 
Station, New York 3; or bring 
to 35 E. 12th St,, 8th floor, N.Y. 


establish further the nature of 
government stoolpigeonry. : 

We intend, of course, to fight 
this down the line. But our abil- 
ity to do it depends on you. A 
legal suit of this kind needs 
money, as well as determination. 

And so we ask that every 
reader put The Worker on his 
holiday gift list NOW, and help 
us over the top. [See circulation 
news on page 13]. 

Send your own contribution, 
and collect from others to help 
guarantee $6,000 by Monday 
and to put the appeal over the 
top by Christmas 
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Assignment U.S.A. 


Where Xmas Comes at 30 Percent Of 


. Thousands of plain -people 
-crowded the 12-story depart- 
ment store: mothers with children 


customary Christmas trappings, 
the holly was everywhere, the 
red, green and blue lights, but 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
A MAN, no matter how 


 muty is 
“tractive fact 


slim his ketbook, must 
do his istmas shopping 
sometime unless his name is 
Scrooge. I dropped by 
W anamakers om 

which is near-. 

by. but, be- 

yond proxi- 

at- 


people out of the- East Side, no 
golden heaven, workingmen with 
a few hours off and you elbowed 
your way to the counter. Most 
of the folk were the kind I know 
best; those who count their pen- 
nies twice before they plunk 
them on the counter. The poor 
who are always with us seemed 
to be holding a convention in 
Wanamakers. There is some 
magic in the words “30 percent 
reduction. ”- 

I had always thought the 
place was rather fancy, the 
poo outside my pocketbook’s 


wick, But the advertise- 
ments had done their job. 
THE STORE glowed in the 


I was in the store five minutes 
when I sensed a lot of sorrow 
behind the gaiety. 

True, up in the toy depart- 
ment the. eyes of the junior set 
were shining as they surveyed 
the. trains speeding through 
crossings, the airplanes winging 
through the joint. My spirits 
fell as I watched the boys go 
for the space-ships, the tiny can- 
non, all the miniature replicas 
of killing. But I noted the lit- 
tle girls could not be deflected 
from the dolls; they the 


_ stuff that electrified their broth- 


ers and wént for the replicas of 
future rations. I do not 
know ohathal you can make a 


generalization on tha‘ but I hope 
you Can. 3 
Anyway, ‘the season belonged 
to the young; they let nothing 
deter them. But no few kids 
were dragged away from. the 
trains when their mothers timid- 
ly asked the price. The prices 
did not impress me—I would 
have preferred an 80 or 90 per- 
cent reduction, but then it would 
not have been Wanamakers’, or 
the code that created the mer- 
chant prince. 
~That code 
I saw everywhere in the massive 
emporium that said the place 
was closing within the week, 
virtually on Christmas eve. And 
glancing at the salesladies, many 
of whom were touched by the 
hand of time, wizened, grayed, 
(Continued on Page 11) 


uced the signs, 
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By JOSEPH CLARK 


NOW it can be told—the 
German Wehrmacht which 


would become part of NATO 


if the Paris pact is ratified— 
will have atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs at its disposal. The 
NATO council meeting in Paris 
this week made it clear that A 
and H bombs would be in the 
arsenal of all NATO powers. 

The very same big German 
firms which put Hitler into 
power have already gotten to- 
gether to plan atomic research. 

At the same time the German 
aircraft firms which did Hitler's 
job of making war on women 
and children are now producing 
planes for the forthcoming Luft- 
watfe, starting with their sub- 
sidiaries in Spain. : 

And it can also be sho 
that every member of. Aden- 
auers government which is 
pledged to ratify rearmament 
and«which would run the new 
Wehrmacht was connected with 
the Nazi regime. 

Here are the facts behind each 
of these disclosures—so. fateful 
for Americans who have twice 
been victimized by German mili- 
tarism. 


ON DEC 6 Chancellor Aden- 
auers Bonn regime announced 
that when West German rearma- 
ment is ratified a program of 
atomic «research now ~ being 
readied will go ,full blast, offi- 
cially. In charge will be the “So- 
ciety for Physical Research.” That 
innocent-sounding title represents 
the 16 firms in the chemical, 


electrical and machine building 


industries which have combin 
with the blessings of Adenauer 
to conduct atomic research. 


Included among these 16 firms . 


are 1. .G. F 2 and the 
Siemens works, through their suc- 
cessors, who financed Hitler and 
were his principle mainstay 


‘through all the years of Nazi 


rule. Headquarters of the society 
. : the Ruhr city of Duessel- 
.Gort. 

The former I. G. Farben works 
at Leverkusen, now called Bayer 
Works A. G. will use iron ore 
to produce. uranium salt. 


Another former I. G. Farben 


(Continued om Page 4). 
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THE CIO CONVENTION approved 61 resolutions but it is the resolutions on labor 


ganization of the unorganized. 
. It is on those resolutions that most discussion took place—on and off the conven- 


as the.CIO unions. The resolution 


unity, political action and or 


tion, 
fumaiali eed of discussion that we 
80 often hear at conventions. There 
“appeared to be an effort-to cope 
th the problems and differences 
were more freely expressed than 
in the past. 


The convention in ] re- 


flected the continuance of the 


routinism that has dominated the 
CIO's life in recent years. Its con- 
trolling leaders do not yet indicate 
much inclination to seriously re- 
exdmine problems and stake new 
answers in‘ face of the stagnation 
in labor o tion and. many 
sacieiiidined questions of the day. 
But -the pressure for a new ap- 
proach and answer ‘to problems, 
indicated in some of -the discus- 
‘sion, is the most important new 
element in the picture. 

It appears that differences on 

policy are no longer regarded as 
matters that must be kept inside | 
the top circle of the CIO, but can, 
os some did at the convention, dis- 


cuss them openly and even frankly. | 


¥* 


THE CONVENTION, of 


course, took many other important 
resolutions. a be ee 


) sud chociy: tied to its political: ac- 

tion decisions, were the two score 
resolutions (also: summarized in an 
a ys legislative eet nee we that 


€ program 
to let daemee | depression; in defense 
of civil ri 


and liberties, and for 

— 
— main basis for the’ 
IO’s eee mide be ue ace 
Con in 


ile ie Shae, Wintntnhen thot oteot ae 
‘000 mmunicigal cleetions ta take! 


elections 


—and it wasn’t the per- 


LOS ANGELES. 


that highlighted the -five-day| methods 


that the a of va oh vot- 
ing improved composition 
lof Congress, will help give effec- 
tiveness to the program. More- 
over, those_are the resolutions upon 
which there is complete unity in 
labor—from left to right—and upon 
which an effective campaign can 


jbe developed. 


* 
THE FOCAL POINT. of the 


convention was the resolution 


| }ILA and New York Shipping Asso- 


| [reject the contract. 


i favoring negotiations with the AFL: 


for a merger. It was taken far more 


seriously this year first, because the 
expressed or 


at a mexger is 


leaders of the Cl 
inspired the belief 
almost a certainty next year. Sec- 
ondly, because it is becoming in- 


creasingly recognized that labor 


unity is the key to successful re- 
sistance to the current’ attacks of 
reaction and for a victory: in 1956. 


Thirdly, many in the. CIO who. 
want labor to come out of the rut 


of stagnation and to new advances 


lin organization and political in-; 
fluence, feel, as David J. McDon- 


expressed it that labor unity 
er in a “renaissance” for the 


ald ex 
will 
unions. 

The discussion and_ resolution 
itself, indicated, however, that 
there are different ees of wel-| 


jcome to the possibility of unity, 


and even strong doubts on what. 
it could mean. Several speakers, 
like — of prone = 00 
trical unions, ear that 
unity may entail “sacrifices” 
principle or the integrity of theif 
organizations, Walter Reuther had 
to devote his lengthy speeeh main- 
ly to an effort to dispel those 
doubts and give assurances that no 
terms would be accepted that 
would in any way mark a retreat 


of 


declares that the CIO’s negotiators 
will “not sacrifice any of the basic 
principles” and will not “sacrifice 
the interests of any union big or 
small.” 
* 

SECRETARY Joseph Curran of 
the resolutions committee went so 
far as to assure the delegates that 


‘unity terms will not go into efteet 
until approved at a convention and 
even after that he stressed, the 
new organization “cannot compel 
anybody to stay in.” Curran de 


rea the. tendency among the 
legates to take a merger for, 


granted and warned “there is some 


| government claimed the aie 


ployment jump was less than 


seasonal but it accomplished this 
largely by lopping 378,000 more 
off the labor force as 

with October, and 616,000 as 
compared with November one 
year ago. Official 

figures for unemployment at 
2,895,000 is still 900,000 more 
enn pee cae 


AFL SL ASTER President Ejis-. - 


i enhowers disavowal of Labor 


| 


' 


| 


Secretary Mitchell's speech at the 
CIO convention against state 
: Yight-to-work laws. It ealled the 
disavowal another victory for 
Commerce Secretary Weeks, and 
i noted that if Eisenhower had 
agreed with Mitchell’s speech he 
_would introduce legislation to re- 


} move that section of the T-H Law 


which permits state laws to 
supersede federal laws. 
. * 


COAL MINE operators were 


sued for néarly $40,000 in over-. 


due coal royalties to the United 
Mine Workers welfare and _re- 


_ tirement fund. Suit was entered 


mn Pittsburgh federal district court 


"dy trustees of the fund against 


four companies. 
* 


SUPREME COURT upheld 


. switched 
AFL Textile in “1952. Vote for 
CIO was 2,800 out of 4,800 bal- 
lots cast. 

* 


NON-OPERATING _ railroad 
unions. abandoned _— escalator 
clause in new contract, Details 
were not disclosed but George 
Leighty, negotiating committee 
chairman, said it amounted to a 
raise of 12 cents an hour plus 


other 
* 


FIRST BREAK in month-long 
Boston strike of CIO Packing- 
house Union came with agree- 
ment containing nickel hourly 
raise won from Boston Sausage 
and Provision Co. Pact is seen 
as opening wedge in breaking 
solid front of employers. 


* 

DEADLOCK in negotiations 
between representatives of 12.- 
000 CIO shoe workers and 60 
manufacturers in Boston was re- 
ported. Union is seeking five 
percent increase plus other bene- 
fits, 

* 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


of the unorganized, but for some 
empty claims by organization direc- 
tor John Riffe, was devoid of the 
boasting heard in the past. Secre- 


mittee, AFL representative 
George Riley said main solution 
to problem was decent wages, 
raising minimum wage, decent 


tary-treasurer William Pollock put 
it plainly: “There ha# been little or 


no growth of the unions in the past 


housing, adequate education and 


there are “some people who want 


to see the CIO disintegrate.” 
The discussion on organization 


danger of demoralization” because’ after 


eight years.” In textile, he said, 
15 years, two-thirds of the 
workers, mostly in the South,. are 


unorganized and at this moment 
. (Continued on Page 13) 


ie 
DuPONT STOCK rose to a 
new high after anti-trust suit 
against company was dismissed 
in court. | 


Dockers Say More Than Wages Needed in Pact 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


A NO-STRIKE clause EP eae 


serted at the insistence of the 
shipowners into a . two-year 
contract negotiated .Thanks- 


Port’s 25,000 longsharemen ” was 
rejected ‘in a referendum by mem- 
bers of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association and last 
week contract talks between the 


ciation were reo 

Reopening of. the negotiations 
was decided: by the ILA’s New) 
York District Council. wage-scale| 
committee three days after the 
dockers. voted 6,119 to 4,590 to 


Longshoremen on the far-flung 
New: -York. and: New Jersey piers 
hailed as a substantiak-victory the 
17-cent hourly package wage and 
welfare increase union shop 
provisions of the contract. But they 
balked at the no-strike clause, 


ai age They will ; 


stating it barred traditional job 
action on the piers for redress of} 


grievances. 


eae | 

AS CAPT. William V. Bradley, 
ILA. international president, en- 
tered the wage-scale committee 
meeting he declared: “The. big 
stumbling | block: is: the no-strike 
clause.” 
Aw 


man sai : “The vote of the mem- 


giving Day for New York 


e-scale commitee spokes- | ti 


the sabe of the rank and file i in the) Oct. 


Patrick J. Connolly, ILA inter- 
national executive vice-p 
and chairman of the wage-scale 
committee, said his committee had 
given no specific instructions -to 
the union negotiators. The only de- 
cision the committee made, he 
stated, was to soge negotiations. 


ASKED if he. ILA negotiators 
would insist on knocking out the 
no-strike clause, Connolly replied: 
“That might be one of them. e 
are a couple of clauses to settle.” 

The. situation appeared to be 
in. a state of d slloek: with «the 
Shipping Association indicating 
they did not care to renegotiate 
anything, especially the no-strike 
clause. A spokesman for the ship- 
pers said - they consideted. this 
clause “basic” -to any contract. 

“The: no-strike. clause—well, we 
never had any sos gaa that. be- 
fore,” Capt. Bradley said. “The 
men didnt like it and. didn’t un- 


set up by. Gov. Dewey and the 
New York and New ‘Jersey legis- 
lature in an effort to smash the 
union, over a number of repressive 
hiring restrictions. 

Negotiations which led te the 
rejected contract were hailed in a 
statement of adopted Dec. 4 
by the executive board of the West 
Coast International. Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemens Union. 

“They mark the first step in the 
establishment of real unionism on 
the East Coast and the beginning 
of thé end for the kind of policies 
which have saddled the longshore- 
men there for many years,” de- 
clared the West seen dockers. 


BOTH THE RANK AND FILE 
and leaders of the ILA, the ILWU 
statement said, “have stren 
themselves in ting off raiders, 
the NLRB the _ politicians. 
fn the prente, toe of te EWU 
in process, as we of the 
they would.” 


aes, 


l—and a ago hourly con- 
Saiicn by the es loyers for 
union welfare. The a been a 
deal of presses among the 
remen over an ar yen 
clause to settle pier-side dis 
Many of the men e be- 
lief this provision might give the 
employers a big edge over the 
union. 

There has been agreement down 
the line on the wage and welfare 
agreement of the rejected contract. 
It waquld bring the scale up to 
$2.48 an hour. 

Other matters to be ironed: out 
are clauses dealing with working 
conditions, . especially one ~ that 
would split up the regular dock 
gangs and a clause on Sunday em-} 
ployment. 
A STRONG. MOVEMENT has 
also developed .to have vacation 
provisions written. into the ‘con- 
tract. men never re- 
ceived paid vacations as do work- 
ers in most industries. The ILA is|é 


‘also involved in a fight with the job ahead,” the. state- 


‘ Bi-State — Docent 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1 


in this pool, and the com- 


and the other editorial ‘and 
i back workers tojiori 


crease in. total eaiouae” (r 0- 
ledo Blade, Nov, 16) Reuther for “flourishing a 
In other. words, Kaiser, with the| caliber revolver atthe heads of 
employers” ig imyre Ble the} 
building e fund in 


we sad ta say, of UAW 
ident Gosser is erp 
preparation for 1955 negotiations. | 
}. During the past period, even 


TO L E D O, Uhio. —Announce-; 
ment, that the Kaiser. interests 
would transfer all their auto manu- 

facturing operations and equip- 
ment to Toledo, mane a big splash 
- jn the local press. offi- 
cials lauded the * 7 tive at-| 
titude” of the local UAW leaders 
as the most important factor in this 


ig splash it turned 

ers got splattered 

The Kaiser Detroit Engine 

| pent, employing 400 400 to 600 and 


vow ft svateah itself. But. here the 
a themselves have called 


; fe Sex hie: “hein” “pln. whith 
was instituted at the time. the 


of the menacing control kept over 
the local by its officers, the rank 
and ‘file have sharply rebuffed sev- 
eral “efficiency” schemes which the 
local officers were putting across 
on the demand of the company. 
One such scheme was the for- 
mation of a “pool” of the laid off 
workers, out of which workers 
would .be called back when jobs 


were open. But the workers i 
discovered that seniority wots 


proposed that the workers accede 
to the company demand that every-| 
body accept a much shorter work 


sr to “avoid layoff,” the workers 

gain overrode the proposition and 
Seasaaied a full work week and 
strict seniority. 

The Kaiser Company has “been 
emboldened by its success in get- 
ting wage-cuts and speed-up/o 
through “cooperation” from the}i 
union leaders, to a point where it 


Despite the company’s baldly 
stated intentions Gosser sought to 
reassure ‘the workers that “even- 
tually” the moves would bring 
Sees more | jobs into the = : 

t. 50. are haying} It is interesting that the anti- 

. pa employ moved to Toledo. |labor Toledo Times on Nov. .17 car- 
Yet in Toledo “company officials |ried adjoining editorials, one - heap- 

‘indicated that a program of rear-|ing praise on Gosser for “assur- 

ranging production ies here/ances that production workers in 

| mean that the sadions! work |the Kaiser-Willys Unit of Local 12 
will be brought in without any in-' will, in fact, be production workers” 


When “Toledo Kaiser-Willys 
worker hears the word “efficiency” 
his baek begins to ache; and “co- 

ration” makes him grab to see 
his wallet is, still there. He’s get- 
ting mad, too. 


Negro Post Asks American Legion ~ 


National Commander to Step Down 


: WILMINGTON, Del.—Negro members of the local American 
Legion, Brandywine ‘Post No. 12, have called upon the organiza- 
tion’s national commander, Seaborn ‘P. Collins, Las Cruces, N. M., 
to step down from his high office if he could not fully subscribe 
“to the preamble statement of: the American Legion: “To uphold 
and defend the Constitution of the United States, to transmit to 
posterity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy’.” 

The Legion’s southern-born national commander put his foot 
in his mouth while speaking to a meeting of State Legion officials 
when @ local daily report questioned him concerning integration 
and refered directly to the “Milford incident.” 

The commander placed himself on the side of a noisy minority 
oppes me integration in the public shools by mre: “Personally I 

always felt that you can't legislate men as equals 
a law you can't make people do things which they do not choose 
F orcing integration is not natural.” 


to do of their volition. 


ap RESPECT the Negro and think the world of him, but do 


not regard him as my equal.” 
The resolution condemning 


board of directors meeting of the Brandywine Post and also re- 
quested that Collins “make a satisfactory denial in the public press.” 
When informed of the local press having quoted him on inte- 
gration, Collins was highly concerned and tried to get off the 
-hook by saying “I did not want in any wa 
men are not created equal.” He added that there is only one stand 
he could ‘take on their issue and that is the stand taken by the 
Legion Preamble.” I must support law and order and due: process 


of the law,” said. 

He also denied singling out 
Advancement of Colored People 
cludes “a lot of northern radicals.” 


Collins, incidently, the night before he made his statement. on 
integration ‘which touched off the present tempest that definitely 
has busted out-side the teapot; spoke at the N 
. but everything ws cupacetic because 


Post . 
around to . talk about “the issue. 


Just by passing 


Collins stand was passed at a 


to intimate that all 


the National Association for the | 
as having membership that in- 


_ Brandywine 


By PAT RICHARDS 
CHICAGO.—Will the people 
of Chicago once more permit 
bulldozers to tear down liveable 
homes before new, ° low-rent, 


non - discriminatory housing is 
built for the ill-housed thousands 
of this city? st 

Will profit-motivated interests 
be allowed to evict Negro and 
white families in order to build 
exclusive, high-rent luxury apart- 
ments? 

The answers to these ques- 
tions hung in the balance this 
week. as City Council hearings 
rang with debate over the re- 
development plan sought -by the 
South East Chicago Commission 
for a 47-acre .area neighboring 
the University of Chicago cam- 
us in the Hyde Park Commu- 
nity. 

The Hyde Park plan is rec- 
ognized as the first test of a new 
Urban Renewal program passed — 
by the last session of of the Hllineis 
egislature, which permits neigh- 
borhood redevelopment corpora- 
tions, consisting of 60: percent 
of the property-holders in a 


did net get 


designated area, to exercise con- 


PITTSBURGH.—The individual 


states do not need laws to punish} 


alleged sedition, declares news 


analyst. and noted correspondent 
I. F. Stone in his recent News- 


letter. 
— article concerns the Nelson 
from a 20-vear ‘sentence for 
violation’ of the.-Pennsy]- 
vania Sedition Act. 


The | 
‘proceedings before the U. S.° Su- 


cisively repudiated by 

inthe November election-has 
pealed his own state's ghest 
court’s decision that threw out Nel-| 


none 


(ive 


wee 


op <> 


is involved now in| 


Writer Joins 
it on Sedition Acts 


statutes than the Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, case. There the prosecutor 
declares himself unable to find any 
clue to the men who dynamited a 
Negro home. Instead he is putting 
on trial (Nov. 29) six white de- 


fendants who helped the Negro 
buy that home in a white neigh- 
borhood. The charge is sedition 
but. the real crime is an affront to 
white: supremacy. 


“In Miami, Florida, a local witch- 
hunt with distinct anti-Semitic 
overtones, received a setback. last 
week when the Florida Supreme 
Court reversed contempt: citations 
against 14 defendants who had 
pleaded the Fifth Amendment be- 
fore a special Red-hunting grand 
jury. Seventeen others have ap- 
pealed to the court against similar} 
coutempt convictions. The pros- 
ecutor now asserts. that he will 
seek their indictment ‘under the 
Florida sedition law. This provides 
that persons may be sent to jail 
for 20 years for belonging to any 
organization designated ‘subver- 


sive.’ 4 
“One of the states joining in the} tially 


joext goon. sand,> found 


have, 19n>denday ash: = tae cat eee 


« Lbaeeabi ‘eliisieadel | bue ‘eben 


three pending prosecutions in that 
state. : 

These are the still untried 1951 
indictment of Prof. Dirk J. Struik 
of MIT and a Malden businessman 
for sedition; the indictment last 
April of Otis Archer Hood for 
membership in a’ subversive or-} 
ganization; and the May _ indict- 
ment of Hood and others for “con-|* 
spiracy to athe’ 


THE BRIEF of the 97 lawyers 
supporting Truscott’s appeal was 
drawn an by... pra omer 
Louis Wyman New Hamp- 
shire, prosecutor of Paul © M. 
Sweezy, economist and: teacher for 
contempt allegedly committed dur- 
ing an investigation in that state 
under its agi law. 


Jobless bichinalie: “y 
Is Found Hanged — 


William Erisman, 43, an. unem- 
hanged in his cia in the 
Rodman Hotel; 3310 Chestnut St., 
by his wife, Elizabeth. : 

Mrs. Erisman, 


her calls. She made her 


led-and par-| 
| fohn C. Ciaini she became alarmed| 
in| when her. husband did not answer! 


shee arene = a 


iH $a Goat +s wal |thesd Cay abba dene "ba i809 


demnation powers over all prop- 
erties in the area. 


* SPEARHEADING opposition 


to the redevelopment plan is 
Second Ward Alderman William 
H. Harvey, who- charges that it 
is°a shame to eliminate low- 
income families, Negro aud 
white from the U. of C.. area 
under the pretense of “de-densi- 
fying” the community. 
Alderman Harvey ‘has declar- 


-_ ed that the Hyde Park plan will: 


® Demolish 1,800 dwelling 
units to replace them with high- 
priced homes and high - rent 
ccdiduadlina to house 700 families 
leaving the remainder of the site 
for construction of a new shop- 
ping center and parking lots; 
© Raze apartment buildings 
which are either in good condi- 
tion or which could be rehabili- 
tated at a fraction of the cost of 
replacement; 
© Aggravate overcrowding of 
adjacent neighborhoods by evict- 
ed families; 
® Create special hardships for 
Negro families evicted, whose 
aecess to housing is sharply lim- 
ited by the pattern of segrega- 
tion prevalent in Chicago. 
* 


AT CITY COUNCIL housing 
committee hearings on the plan 
Dec. 8, Harvey and other op- 
ponents of the Hyde Park plan 
backed up thei charges with 
evidence furnished bv other re- 


development. projects in Chi- 


cagos recent history. 

Most dramatic was the ex- 
ample of the Lake Meadows 
project, a 100-acre redevelop— 
ment which routed 3,500 fam- 
ilies to make way for an even- 
tual 2,000-unit project charging 
rents prohibitive to most of the 
former. occupants of the area. 
Lake Meadows, developed by - 
‘the N.Y. Life Insurance Co., 


covers the area from 31st to tee. 


Hit Home Razing Plan 


35th Streets, Cottage Grove to 
the Lake. 

Newspaper accounts of the 
hearing highlighted ‘the charge 
by Sam Parks,. anti-discrimina- 
tion director of the GIO Pack-. 
inghouse Workers Union in Chi- 
cago, that the Hyde Park plan 
amounted to “Negro clearance, 
not slum clearance.” 

Suppressed in the news stories 
was. the rest of Parks’ statement, 
which out that his or- 
ganization would favor a slum 
clearance program which pro- 
vided homes built on vacant 
land - first for families to be 
evicted -+rom redevelopment 
projects, and which guaranteed 


rents and non-discriminatory pol- 


icies to put relocation housing 

within the means of low and 

middle-income families. 
* 


SPONSORS of the Hyde Park 
plan, led by Julian Levi, direc- 
tor of the Seuth East Chicago 
Comission .and Fifth Ward Al- 
derman Rebert Merriam, chair- 
man of the City Council's hous- 
ing committee, attacked the 
“political. motives” of Harvey 
and other aldermen opposed to 
their plan. 

Levi disavowed any similarity 
between his. project and Lake 
Meadows, but could offer no as- 
surance that clearance of fam- 
ilies there would not repeat the 
makeshift and tragic relocation 
practices of the New York: Life 
development. 

The question of whethiir: the 
Land. - Clearance Commission 
would be permitted to go ahead 
with evacuation and clearance 
of the Hyde Park area was de- 
ferred by a vote of 30 to 8 at 
the Dee. 8 city council hearing. 


The issue was scheduled for fur- 


ther discussion at a meeting of 


the ‘Council's housing commit- 


How Crazy Can You Get? 


PHILADELPHIA. — The ques-; 
tion, “How Crazy Can You Get?” 
certainly applies‘to the position of} 
the U. S.-Civil Service Commission}! 
‘in the case of a local post 
il suspended as a “security 


-office 


His - “crime” was’ having signed 


TO THE EMPLOYE'S declara- 


Drive to » Repeal Walter Law 


DECEMBER 24 is not only Christmas eve, it is also the second anniversary of thie 
enactment of the Walter-McCarran Law. It is not an anniversary to celebrate. Rather it 
is an anniversary on which to pledge more vigorous activity for repeal of the Walter-Mc- 


assuage when Congress con- 
venes in January. 
And it was just for such. 
that 323 delegates met in 
York City at he National Confer. | 
ence to Defend the Rights of For- 
eign i Americans on Dec. 11) gen 
a 

Under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Comntittee for Protection of 


F Born, the tes in 
a days of deliberation 


SOCTE-}+ti76 the effects of the Law on 


to 
the 
a 


po 


of _— year to the Jus- 

and how under 

i re re must carry 

on: Bek: Se SETA es. na 

eee Registration Card” to estab- 
entity. 

The delegates heard how Knut 
Heikkinen, editor of the Finnish 
Daily newspaper Tyomies-Eteen- 
pain was into a 10-year 
jail sentence because, under pro- 
visions of the Walter-McCarran 
Law, he failed to deport himself 
from the United States where he 


vid Conference decisions as we 


came the plan to or wom- 
se to specifically call all major ae 
to y call attention to 
manner in which the Walter-Mc- 
'Carran Law has and does wreak 
havoc on ane families and chil- 

a Mother's 
mar March to Washington and 
Dy: upon all women’s organiza- 
tions to join with them. 

The. youth also planned the es- 
tablishment of Sons and Daugh- 
ters of the Foreign Born organiza- 
tions to cooperate in carrying out 
as 
nning special actions to drama- 


youth. 

Of the more than $75 persons 
facing deportation or loss of citi- 
zenship, e overwhelming major- 
ity are parents whose children are| 
threatened with the loss of one 
or both parents through deporta- 
tion. 


THE CONFERENCE adopted a. 
five-point platform of priniciples 
as the basis for a new and demo- 
cratic immigration policy: — 

1, Any non-citizen who’ has 
lived in the U.S. three years or 
more, if entry was in accordance 
with law, should be permitted to 


has lived for oS youre. 
FROM THE WOMEN’S Panel 


ing an oath of allegiance to the 
Constitution. 

2. Any non-citizen “who © has 
lived in the U.S. for five years or 
more should not be threatened 
with deportation for any reason. 

3. A naturalized citizen should 
not be threatened with cancella- 
tion of citizenship for any reason 
whatsoever, unless it was obtained 
by clear fraud; and then only if 

enaturalization a ser gs are 
initiated within five years of the 
oe of naturalization. — 

tion should be per- 
aodace out discrimination ‘as 
to the country of birth, race, color, 
creed or political belief, with full 
utilization ‘ the established quota, 


5. At no time should a non- 
citizen be denied the protection 
of “any provisions of the Bill of 
ts, including: sections on the 

t.to-bail and. freedom of be- 
lief. speech and association. 

To carry on the work of the 
American Committee in 1955, the 
delegates in-.standing ovations 
elected Rt. Rev. Arthur W. Moul- 
ton and Prof. Louise Pettibone 
Smith, Honorary ~ Co-Chairmen: 
Father Kenneth Ripley Forbes and 
George Murphy, Jr., Co-Chairmen 


become: an American citizen by 
appearing in open court and tak- 


and Abner Green, Executive Sec- 
retary. 


RECORDS UNBROKEN 


Stee! Firms 


Complain 


Of Workers’ ‘Apathy’ 


SOUTH CHICAGO, — The 
big steel companies, riding a 
production “boomlet,” are hav- 
ing a hard time coaxing that ex- 
tra back-cracking effort from 
their workers. 

In contrast to a few years ago, 
workers here are reported as be- 
ing less “eager” to build up pro- 
duction records. 

‘Some gave their reasons why 
“jt doesn't pay to bust your 
breeches.” They cited the fact 
_, that the high tonnage output of 
1953 only led to the layoffs and 


short work-weeks of 1954. 
: © 


THIS current attitude among 
steelworkers ‘was deplored here 
this week in -a speech “es Clif- 


ford F. Hood, president of U.S. 
Steel. He complained of the 
“apathy of workers toward their 
jobs and the welfare of their 
companies.” 

“A significant number of em- 
ployes don’t believe in the ob- 
jectives of management,’ Hood 
confided to the Illinois Mamuac- 
turers Association. 


The production rate in the 
Chicago area steel mills — this 


week went over the 90 percent .- 


mark. However, workers pointed 
out some significant facts. 
Mie 
IN MANY cases, the compa- 


nies are pushing for new output 


records. with smaller crews. 
Many workers laid off during 
the slump months have not been 
rehired or replaced. Jobs seem 
to have “vanished,” 


f 


~~ b .~'* ome . ‘ e 
Ww (os 7 
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In the steel - communities, 
there is considerable worry over 
a new sudden decline.: Workers 
point out thatthe current 
“boomlet” is heavily based on 
the abnormally early start of 
the auto-producing season this 
year, 

Of the three mainstays of the 
steel market—autos, construction 
and machinery—the lion’s share 
is currently going into auto pro- 
duction. This is- considered to 
be an unsound situation for the 


try, 


jholding out the 


SCRANTON. — United Mine 
Workers president John L. Lewis 
last week protested the renegin 
‘by the Eisenhower-Fine adminis- 
tration of their promise, made just 
four days before the late elections, 
for an em cy gona 
$17,000,000 anthracite mine drain- 
age The protest was 
lodged with Assistant Secretary of 


‘Commerce Lothair Teeter. 


* 

TEETER REITERATED the 
administration’s stand that nothing 
could be done in the matter until 
the new aa oe gives the “Go- 
Ahead’ " signal for a “comprehen- 
sive” plan dealing with the whole 
situation in the anthracite indus- 


* 

LEWIS FOLLGQWED: up his: 
letter to the latter declaring: “Ob- 
viously the question of whether: or 
not’ Congress will © appropriate 
funds for this much needed pro- 
ject becomes a matter of political 
consideration and legislative log- 
rolling for an indeterminable time. 
Meanwhile the anthracite industry 
and population dependent on it 
are deprived of the hoped-for and 
promised assistance.” 

“Of all the Republican cam- 
paign illusions,” commented -the 
Scranton Times, the one trotted out 
the eve of the Noy. 2 election, 
ise of early 
Federal aid toward a $17,000,000 
mine drainage program in the an- 
thracite region, should be entitled 
to the top prize as a COP cam- 
paign phony. 


| 


Lewis Rips Eoukowsr . 
Sellout On Mine 
Drainage Program 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks and of Interior: 
Douglas McKay as sponsors of the 


big mine dewatering project, local 


GOP propagandists brought 
Congressman Joseph L. Carrigg 
into the act.” (Carrigg was the 
reactionary incumbent- Republican 
running for reelection. He won, ~ 
but by a greater reduced majority 
over. 1952.—Ed.) 
9 Pia 

iit, posing 
ture of Ike—this se rating ent. 
page prominence along a 
broad intimation that—thanks to 
the Eisenhower administration—the 
anthracite industry..would be safe- 
guarded and 2,000 jobs opened 
up,” concluded the. editorial. 

* 

THE BIC MINE drainage plan 
had been agreed on in a meeting 
of federal and state officials at 
Hazelton in October. -Congress 
and the Pennsylvania state legisla- 
ture were each to be asked to au- 
a Be baa ay: sr of $8,500,- 

the Interior Depart- 
seu to put up $1,500,000 to get 
the project under way at once. 
On Oct. 29 McKay and Weeks 
announced the plan had been ac- 
cepted. ; 

The scheme provided for a com- 
prehensive program of filling over 
the depressions left in strip min- — 
ing and for installing pumps with 
flumes and piping to halt the con- 
stant seepage of water, which aver- 
ages 56 tons of water for every ton 


lof coal mined in the: anthracite 


_ “Not content with setting up field. 


DETROIT.—Carl Winter, chair- 
man of the Communist Party of 
Michigan, is scheduled to leave 
Leavenworth prison on March: 1, 
1955, upon. the expiration of*his 
five-year sentence under the Smith 
Act. 

Irving Potash who left Leaven- 
worth last week, was immediately 


jailed again under a detainér to 
answer a second indictment charg- 
ing mere membership in the Com- 
munist Party. 

Winter and the other Smith Act 
prisoners will face the same situa- 
tion. Thus they are being placed 


i 


industry. 


in double jeopardy, having already 


es Philadelphia Keep Rent Control 


PHILADELPHIA. — The AFL 
Central Labor Union voted unan- 
imously at its last meeting to de- 
mand that the City Council act 
immediately to. extend the rent 
- control ce, which expires 
January 31. 

- Haste is necessary, CLU secre- 
tary I. Herman Stern emphasized, 
as a draft ordinance must be intro- 
duced, hearings held and the bill 


passed in three separate hearings 
y the Council. 
Stern, who formerly represented 


and othe. terjected N 
s, in orman 
Blumberg, CLU business manager 
at the CLU meeting. 
es the odiance fs introduced 


help.” 


POINT was wae to Stern's re- 
ply by the fact that Blumberg last 


Oct. 20 sent telegrams to the coun- 
cil members and Mayor Joseph S.|*} 
Clark, Jr., asking extension of rent 
controls. Councliman Harry Nor- 
"twitch had declared his intention of 
introducing the necessary legisla- 
tion. However, this was not done. 


In submitting the budget of the 


City Housing R re ogre yo evictions. Many landlords,” he said, 
next year to the City Coun “would ‘take it out’ on their ten- 
Qctober the Mayor allocated $12,- beta <a 

000 to it, only enough for one iin that 
month’s operation 
$152,544 asked for the 


“A number of letters on the sub-|Council President James A. Fin-|delphia had 
ject have been written by CLU/negan at that time directed John| failure of the 
to the council members|J. O'Connor, executive director of 


lace -of 
year. 


in 


Commission, to present to the 


Council's -budget committee an 
estimate also of what would be} the ; 
necessary for six month’s operation.|ing ¢ 

The rent Prarie agate e94 has} 


ear. The City appealed and the 
ssattal is now in the hands of the| 


State Superior i 0g 


IN THE EE hearing Fin- 
an had observed that “Most of 
the objections to rent control came 
from landlords who want to charge 
excessive rents, especially in slum 
areas.” 

O’Connor supported . Finnegan, 
declaring: “The end of rent con- 
trol now aiiake result in wholesale 


was” 
need of the controls, he explained 
that the housing shortage in Phila- 
ry Ma tr “A 
low-cost housing : 
shortage would. 
“he. predicted, 

of the new 

in Jenuary. ) 


pot 


+ 
4 


- 


The LU nitive should. ge 


Railroad Brotherhood and indepen- 
dents, and neighborhood organiza- 
tions in workingclass sections. Mass 
delegations to the City Council 
and the Mayor would help. 

What the real estate sharks are 
hoping is that, as Stern warned the 
CLU, the ordinance will “die by 
default.” 


NEW ORLEANS BIAS 

NEW ORLEANS (FP).—Segre- 
gation made difficutlies for Negro|* 
delegates to the December meeting 
of the Democratic Party which 


lelected Paul Butler as the pew na- 


tional chairman. 


DIXON YATES 

‘WASHINGTON (FP). — The 
Dixon-Yates private 
against the TVA got a oad Boing 
i of toa 


over in the National Press 


| 


power racket} 


Winter Faces Jail When 
Released March 1, 1955 


served time for virtually the same 
charge. 

Furthermore, as the brief in 
Claude Lightfoot’s case points out, 
Section 4-F of the McCarran (Sub-- 
versive Control) Act prevents any 
legal indictment for mere mem- 
bership. 


Protests and appeals to Attorney 
General Brownell, stressing the 


imatter of double jeopardy and the 


illegality of membership prosecu- 
tion, should ask the government to 


drop the detainers and allow these 
political prisoners to go free. 

In Carl Winter's case, further 
imprisonment and a possible long- 
drawn-out fight for reasonable. bail 


would be especially cruel to him 
and his family. Since his imprison- 
ment his wife, Helen, has been ill, 
and nevertheless was tried under 
the Smith Act here in Detroit and. 
sentenced to four years imprison- 
ment, 

Mrs. Winter's appeal, and that 
of her five co-defendants, is now 
pending before the Circuit Court 
in Cincinnati, The government is 
iggy to reply to a Y slabs brief 
by mid-January; then the — 
can make its rebuttal, 
some time in the spring the ot 
a judges can be expected to 


" Greinihe needed. are contribu- 
tions to 5 ye the a Pat ag Smith 


Act appeal; and 


loans to be made 

ernment go through wi 
scheme to re-imprison Carl Winter 
on the second count. 


PLUG FOR WILLIAMS 
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Potash, The Man They Couldn’t Buy 


wirgt Tep. Communist Leader to Go Free—Sce page 6 
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T Have It By Monday 


| WITH ONLY $3,000-coming in this past week, The Worker fund campaign for 
$60,000 by Christmas has seriously bogged down. There are only 10 days to go as we 
write this, and $17,000 still remains to be raised. 

[See fund drive standings on Page 13.] 


‘This hits us two ways: 


© First, we need the entire amount before the year’s end in order to pull through 


the year. At the present rate, we will be some distance away. 
htc, Second, because of the heavy load of debt, we must depend daily on the money 
‘coming in in order to keep going, at least until the circulation effort gets under way. 
When we fall behind, our situation becomes desperate. 

We are writing this on Wednesday. The sharp drop in response to the appeal these 
past several days, has made it necessary to raise at least $6,000 by Monday. We are de- 
pending on you, our readers and partners in this REWEPADES; to come iearonge once again. 
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The financial pinch hits us as 


rere 

¥ a» 
eee 
Re ee 


we-get set for a sharp political 
battle against the Government’s 
vicious, un-American stoolpigeon 
system. The notorious stoolie, 
Paul Crouch is suing us for 
$150,0000 beeause we exposed 
his frameup testimony. Aside 
from the aspect of self-defense, 
victory in this suit will help to 


) : ‘ 
“Total as of Wed a.m $42,991.15 
Still to go $17,008.85 
Rush your contribution TO- 
DAY to P.O. Box 136, Cooper 
Station, New York 3; or bring 
to 35 E. 12th St., 8th floor, N. Y. 
Xv 


establish further the nature of 
government stoolpigeonry. 

We intend, of course, to fight 
this down the line. But our abil- 
ity to do it depends on you. A 
legal ‘suit of. this kind -needs 
money, as well as determination, 

And so we’ ask that every 
reader put The Worker on his 
holiday gift list NOW, and help. 
us over the top. [See circulation 

-Rews on page 13]. ~ 

_ Send your own contribution, 
and collect from others to help 
guarantee $6,000 by Monday 
and to put the appeal over the 
is by Christmas 


qos Biome ete 


i 


Assignment U.S.A. 


here Xmas Comes at 30 Parcent Off 


customary Christmas trappings, 
the holly was everywhere, the 
red, green and blue lights, but 
I was in the store five minutes 
when I sensed a lot of sorrow 
behind the gaiety. ~ 

True, up in the toy depart- 
ment the eyes of the junior set 
were shining as they surveyed 


the trains speeding through 
crossings, the airplanes winging 
through the joint. My spirits 
fell as I watched the boys go 
for the space-ships, the tiny can- 
non, all the-miniature replicas 
of killing. But I noted the lit- 
tle girls could not be deflected 
from the dolls; they the 
stuff that electrified ir broth- 
ers and a for the costicas of 
future generations. I do” not 


Thousands of plain people 
crowded the 12-story depatt- 
ment store: mothers with children 
people out of the East Side, no 
golden heaven, workingmen with 
a few hours off and you elbowed 
your way to the counter. Most 
of the folk were the kind I know 
' best, those who count their pen- 
nies twice before they plunk 
them on the counter. The poor 
who are always with us seemed 
to be holding a convention in 
Wanamakers. There is some 
magic'in the words “30 percent 
reduction.” 


I had always thought the 
place was rather fancy, the 


outside my pocketbook’s 
Pailiwick ick. But the advertise- 


ments had done their job. 
" THE STORE glowed in the 


_By JOSEPH NORTH 


A MAN, no matter how 
slim his pocketbook, must 
do his Christmas shopping - 
‘sometime unless his name is 
Scrooge. I dropped by 
W a namakers 
which is near-— 
by but _ be- 
yond proxi- 
mity is the at- 
tractive fact 
that every- 
thing was go- 
ing at a 30 
‘percent -re- 
duction. One 
of the oldest stores in the land 
is selling everything. at reduced 
Theo because it ‘is- closing shop. 
old landmark is going. 


generalization on tha‘ but I hope 
you can. 

Anyway, the season belonged 
to the young; they let nothing 
deter them. But no few kids 
were dragged away from the 
ie when their mothers timid- 

asked the price. The. prices 
da not impress meé—I would 
have preferred an 80 or 90-per- 
cent reduction, but then it would 
not have been Wanamakers , or 
the code that created. the mer- 


chant prince. 


That code produced the signs 
I saw everywhere in the massive 
emporium that said the place 
was closing ‘within the week, 
virtually on Christmas eve. And 
glancing at the salesladies, many 


of whom were touched by the 


hand of time, wizened, grayed, 
(Continued on Page 11) 


-were his 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


NOW it can be told—the 
German Wehrmacht which 


would become part of NATO 
if the Paris pact is ratified— 
will have atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs at its disposal. The 
NATO council meeting in Paris 
this week made it clear that A 
and H bombs would be in the 
arsenal of all NATO powers. 
The very same big German 
firms which put Hitler into 


Price 10 Cents 


power have already gotten to-* 


gether to plan atomic research. 

At the same time the German 
aircraft firms which did Hitler’s 
job of making war on women 
and children are now producing 
planes for the forthcoming Luft- 
walfe, starting with their sub- 
sidiaries in Spain. , 

And it can also be shown 
that every member of Aden- 
auers government which is 
pledged to ratify rearmament 
and which would run the new 


Wehrmacht was connected with 


the Nazi regime. 

Here are the facts behind each 
of these disclosures—so fateful 
for Americans who have twice 
been victimized by German mili- 
tarism. 


* 

ON DEC 6 Chancellor “Aden- 
auers Bonn regime announced 
that when West German rearma- 
ment is ratified a program of 
atomic research. now being 
readied will go full blast, offi- 
cially. In aeias will be the “So- 
ciety for Physical Research.” That 
innocent-sounding title represents 
the 16 firms in the ‘ekalaieal, 


_ electrical and machine ay 


industries which have combin 
with the blessings of Adenauer 
to conduct. atomic research. 

Included among these 16 firms 
ae I. G. F -and the 
Siemens works, through their suc- 
cessors, who financed Hitler and 
iple mainstay 
through all the years of Nazi 
rule. Headquarters of the society 
is in the Ruhr city of Duessel- 
dorf. 

The former I. G. Farben works 
at Leverkusen, now called Bayer 
Works A. G. will use iron ore 

>to produce uranium salt. | 

Another: former I. G. Farben 


(Continued on Page 4). 
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“© Jobs eee eapits ‘Output Rise 
° AFL Blasts Ike on Scah Laws 


UNEMPLOYMENT rose 250, NLRB ruling that once workers 
: oes eee in- 


pt iy hy switch cannot ge 
a on has elapsed. 


sovriacan VICTORY W.8 


y—OnandO Floor 


By GEORGE MORRIS LOS ANGELES. . 
THE CIO CONVENTION approved 61 resolutions but it is the resolutions on labor 
ty, political action and organization of-the unorganized that highlighted the five-day 
. It is on those resolutions ‘that most discussion took place—on and off the conven- 


—and it wasn’t the per-| 
of discussion that we|that the trend of Noveaubae’s vot-|for the CIO unions. The resolution 
ing arid the improved composition |declares that the CIO's negotiators 


. is taken care of by stepped-up 
speedup and by new production 
methods, such as automation. The 
government claimed the unem- 
ployment jump was less than 
seasonal but it accomplished this 
largely by lopping 378,000 more 


par 


so often ome a conventions. There 


‘with the 


in the~past. 
The convention in general re- 
flected. the 


routinism that has dominated the 
CIO's life in recent years. Its con- 
trolling leaders do not yet indicate 
much inclination to seriously re- 
examine problems and seek new 
answers in face of the stagnation 
in labor organization and many 
unanswered questions of the day. 
But the pressure for a new ap- 
proach and answer to problems, 
indicated in some of the discus- 


sion, is the most important new 


element in the picture. 

It appears that differences on 
policy are no longer regarded as 
matters that must be kept inside 
the top circle of the CIO, but can, 
as some did at the convention, dis- 
cuss them épenly and even frankly. 

* | 

THE CONVENTION, of 
course, took-many other important 
seschutions, Especially ahaa 


MRS. ROOSEVELT 


~and closely tiea to its political ac- 


tion , were the two score 
resolutions (also summarized in an 
Cuma legislative resolution) that 


pagpet» Sota. a comprehensive program | 
in defense 

= civil rights and ey aa and for 
social we 3% objectives. They will 
main basis for the! 


EtO's hataine fight in the new 
Democratic-controlled 


Congress, in 
the 44 state legislatures that meet 
in 1955, and in the campaigns. of 
600. municipal elections. to 
place during the year. 

, those resolutions . are 
a reaffirmation of the CIO’s pre- 


‘to be an effort to cope 
problems and differences 
were more freely expressed than 


continuance of the 


take 


of Congress, will help give effec- 
tiveness to the program. More- 


: 


over, ties. are the resolutions upon 
which there. is complete unity in 
labor—from left to right—and upon 
which an effective campaign can 


be developed. 


a | 
THE FOCAL POINT of the 
jconvention -was the resolution 


| favoring negotiations with the AFL 


for a merger. It was taken far more 
seriously this year first, because the 


lleaders of the CIO expressed or 
jinspired the belief that a merger is 


fondly, because it is becomin 


_jaction on the piers for redress ‘of 


almost a certainty next year. Sec- 
in- 
creasingly recognized that labor 
unity is the key to successful re- 
sistance to the current attacks’ of 
reaction and for a victory in 1956. 
Thirdly, many in the CIO ‘who 
want labor to come out of the rut 
of stagnation and to new advances 
in organization and political in- 
fluence; feel, as David J. McDon- 
ald expressed it that labor unity 
will Bc a in a “renaissance” for the 
unions, : 

- The discussion and resolution 
itself, indicated, however, that 


there are different degrees of wel-f 


come to the possibility of unity, 
and even strong doubts on what 
it could. mean. Several speakers, 
like those of the textile and elec- 
trical unions, expressed fear that 
unity may enitail. “sacrifices” of 
principle or the integrity of their 
organizations. Walter Reuther had 
to devote his lengthy speech main- 
ly to an effort to dispel those 
doubts and give assurances that no 
terms would “be accepted that 


{would in any way mark .a retreat 


will “not sacrifice any of the basic 
principles” and will not “sacrifice 


the interests of any union big or 
SECRETARY 


in | small.” 

“ Curran of 
the resolutions Share, went so 
far as to assure the delegates that 


i noted that if Eisenhower had 


unity terms will not go into ettect 
until approved at a convention and 
even after that he stressed, the 
new organization “cannot compel 


off the labor —, as 
with October, and 616,000 as 
compared with November one 
year ago. Official government 
figures for unemployment at 
2,895,000 is still 900,000 more 
than one year ago. 
© 
_AFL BLASTED President Eis- 
enhowers disavowal of Labor 
Secretary Mitchell’s.speech at the 
CIO convention against state 
right-to-work laws. It called the 
disavowal another victory for 
Commerce Secretary Weeks, and 


agreed with Mitchell’s speech he 
would introduce legislation to re- 
move that section of the T-H Law 
which permits state laws to 
supersede federal laws. 

rig 


COAL MINE operators were 
sued for nearly $40,000 in over- 
due coal royalties to the United 
Mine Workers welfare and re- 
tirement fund. Suit was entered 
m Pittsburgh federal district court 
by trustees of the fund against 
four companies. 


SUPREME COURT upheld 


of the unorganized, but for some 
empty claims by organization direc- 
tor John Riffe, was devoid of the 
boasting heard in the past. Secre- 


anybody to stay in.” Curran de 
plored the tendency among the 
delegates to take a merger for. 


granted and warned “there is some! eight years.” 


danger of demoralization” because 
there are “some. people who want 


to see the CIO disintegrate.” 
The discussion on organization 


tary-treasurer William Pollock put! 


it plainly: “There has been little or 
no growth of the unions in the past 
In textile, he -said, 
jafter 15 years, two- thirds of the 
' workers, mostly in the South, are 
unorganized and at this moment 


(Continued on Page 13) 


. Vote for 
CIO was 2,800 out of 4,800 bal- 
lots cast. 
* 


NON-OPERATING . railroad 
unions _ abandoned _ escalator 
clause in new contract. Details 
were not disclosed but ‘George 
Leighty, negotiating committee 
chairman, said it amounted to a 
raise of 12 cents an hour plus 


other benefits. 
* on 

FIRST BREAK in month-long 
Boston strike of CIO Packing- 
house Union came with agree- 
ment containing nickel hourly 
raise won from -Bostén Sausage 
and Provision Co. Pact is seen 
as opening wedge in breaking 
solid front of employers. 

* 

DEADLOCK in _ negotiativns 
between representatives of 12,- 
000 CIO shoe workers and 60 
manufacturers in Boston was re- 
ported. Union is seeking five 
poet increase plus other bene- 

x. ; 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
was subject of AFL testimony 
before Senate judiciary subcom- 
mittee. AFL representative 
George Riley said main solutien 
to problem was decent wages, 
raising minimum wage, decent 
housing, adequate education and 

a 

DuPONT STOCK rose to a 
new high after anti-trust suit 
—— rate pee sm was dismissed 


Dockers Say More Than Wages Needed in Pact 


By HARRY-RAYMOND 


A NO-STRIKE clause in- 
serted at the insistence of the 


shipowners into a two-year 
contract negotiated Thanks- 


giving Day for New~ York 
Port's 25,000 longshoremen was 
rejected in a referendum by mem- 
bers of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association and last 
week contract talks between the 
ILA and New York Shipping Asso- 
ciation were reopened. 

Reopening of the negotiations 
was decided by the ILA’s New 
York District Council wage-scale}| 
committee three days after the 
dockers voted 6,119 to 4,590 to 
reject the contract. 

Longshoremen on the far-flung 
New York and New Jersey. piers} 
hailed as a.substantial victory the 
17-cent hourly package wage and 
welfare increase and unign shop 
provisions of the contract. But they 
balked at the no-strike clause, 
stating it barred traditional job 


grievances. 


— ; 

AS CAPT. William V. Bradley; 
ILA _ international president, en- 
tered thé wage-scale committee 
meeting he declared: “The big 
stumbling block is the no-strike 
clause.” .” 

A wage-scale commitee spokes- 
man said: “The vote of the mem- 
bership rejecting the contract was 
a genuine expression of the will of 
the membership.” 

The referen on the contract 
nth i Paige pt Pata 


{developing . union 


‘paeee ae 


the vote of the rank and file in the; Oct 
brest 

Patrick J. Connolly, ILA inter- 
national executive vice-president 
and chairman of the wage-scale 
committee, said his committee 
given no ific instructions to 
the union negotiators. The only de- 
cision the committee made, he 
stated, was to reopen négotiations. 


» 
ASKED if the ILA negotiators 
would insist on knocking out the 
no-strike clause, Connolly replied: 
“That might be one of them. There 
are a couple of clauses to settle.” 
The situation a ed to be 
in a state of deadlock, with the 
Shipping Association indicating 
they did not care to renegotiate 
anything, especially the no-strike 
clause. A spokesman for the ship- 
pers said they considered this 
clause “basic” to any contract. 
“The no-strike clause—well, 
never had anything like that be- 
fore,” Capt. Brad dley said. “The 
men didn't like it pa didn’t un- 
derstand it. They think ‘it will force 


had}clause to settle -pier-side 


them to go through a picket line, 
and that’s something:a$. union men 
they will never do. } 

Bradley indicated, however, he 
believed. some form of. a no-strike 
clause would be acceptable to the 
men if some: com could be — 


| worked out for the fair. settlement. 


of piet grievance through arbitra- 
tion or rig gge 


WHEN THE RESULTS of the 
vote bes 5 the contract were 


announced 


did not strike with the ship but 


os 


siin reasonable ° “time, 


go said the ILA = 


l—and a 4-cent hourly con 

eae by the employers “for! 
union welfare. There has been a 
= oad’ deal of dispute aang the 

gshoremen over an. arbitration 
disputes. 
Many- of the men ex 
lief this provision might give the 
employers a big edge over the 
union. 

There has been agreement down 
the line on the wage and welfare 
agreement of the rejected contract. 
It would bring the scale up to 
$2.48 an hour. 

Other matters to be ironed out 
are clauses dealing with working 
conditions, especially one that 
would split up the regular dock 
gangs and a clause on Sunday em- 

ployment. 

A’ STRONG MOVEMENT has 
also developed to have vacation 
provisions written. jnto the con- 
we/tract. Longshoremen ‘never re- 
ceived paid vacations as do work- 
ers in most industries. The ILA is 


also involved in a fight with the 


Bi-State - Waterfront . Commission, 


-,set up by Gov. Dewey and_ the 
New York and New Jersey legis- 
lature. in an effort to smash the 
union, Over a number of repressive 
hiring restrictions. 

Negotiations which led to the 


be-| rejected contract were hailed in‘a 


statement of policy adopted Dec. 4 
by the executive board of the West 
Coast International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 
“They mark the first step in the 
establishment of real unionism on 
the East Coast and the beginning 
of the end for the kind of policies 
which have saddled the longshore- 
men there for many years; de- 
clared. the West we dockers. 


BOTH THE RANK AND FILE 
and leaders of the ILA, the ILWU 
statement said, “have strengthened 
themselves in ‘fi ting: off raiders, 
the NLRB the ppliticians. 
hy ee up ee _ aT 

process, as we of the ILW 
they would.” - 

“The big job ahead,” the state- 
men somes th is ~ — “2 
registration, g and dispatch- 
ing te the collective bargaining of 
the union and the employers in 
order to establish a~method ‘of hir- 
ing that brings real security to the 
longshoremen by having a regis- 
tered list of longshoremen in each 
port, jointly—operated dispatching 

_ Or. centers, seniority provi- 
sions; and reduction of the present 
work force.” 

The statement concluded: “The 


=> -ILWU, like the ILA, has a stake 


to brig. these. changes 
will.do whatever it can 


in helpi 


‘the ILA under Capt. apt, Bray‘ in ex 

leadership. Under leadership of {may Deceias Senay 
Joseph P. Ryan, who the} The 
presidency er fire, sontracts| 2 al 

were written and signed.wijl 
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covecccrcccccsonccsacscocsooosocccscsoosoeros: DY George Morris 
Differences of 


Viewpoint 


LOS ANGELES. 


THE CIO convention here re- 
flected a loosening- up to a cer- 
tain degree within the CIO’s up- 
“per family—and upper family is 
essentially gs 

what you had 

here. People 

spoke their 

mind more 

freely, This 

was induced 

by several 

factors. Anti- 
 Communis m- 

is not so 

much. an is- - 

sue as to make it possible to 
stile opinions to get the “com- 
mon front.” The CIO leaders 
have not beep so successful in 
the recent period that they 
should be able to assume an un- 
disputed authority. Increasing 
difficulties for labor these days 
are stimulating questions and 
differences on policy. The 
power struggle in the CIO be- 
tween some of its leading per- 
sonalities has also encouraged 
people to speak up and - ques- 
tion policies. Moreover, there 
is a great deal of dissatisfaction 
in the CIO these days because 
the old ship seems to drift with- 
out clear direction. . 

In the past one had to look 
behind the scenes to learn what 
was really happening. Today 
much comes out on . con- 
vention floor and delegates don't 
feel a rgetes talking about 
the CIO's ms. 

During discussion of the reso- 
lution on organizing the unor- 
anized, for example, speakers 
did not hesitate to talk frankl 
of the “stagnation” in the CI 
in recent years. In place of. 
empty boasting we heard the 
admission that the CIO has not 
_ recorded significant new organ- 
— een red ne ¢ ym 
S er after s er ca or 
+ ofapenesag of the “spirit of ‘36° 
or a “ypaatetance. 

THEY PRAYED for a return 
of those early/days of the CIO 
when it’ leaped forward and 
chan ME history almost over- 
night. \No pne dug deeply to 
find out why the CIO isnt get- 
ting far ~e days, and why it 
is gripped by routinism. 

it was often pointed out how 
McCarthyism has stifled initia- 
tive and independent thinking 
in the country in general, But 
nothing was said of the fact 
that ~— Rear ac been 
gripped by such paralysis since 
thought-control and orm- 
ance became the rule in its 
ranks. ee 
This was the fifth convention 
since 10 unions were ex 
on the phony charges of “com- 
munist domination.” And many 
delegates remembered that it 
was precisely in the days when 
the left had the greatest . influ- 


ence in the CIO that the CIO. 


was making its most rapid 
strides. 


For the first time in the his- 
tory of CIO conventions th 
was a debate on political action: 
Mike Quill delivered a lengthy 
speech in which he said it is 


party—if not nati 
in some states where labor can- 
- not work with the Democrats. 
He objected to the CIO be- 
coming a tail to the ~~ 
e 


in the CIO 


of their respective localities ig- 
nored labor, or knifed its nomi- 
nees just as Franklin Roosevelt, 


’ Jr., was knifed in the New Yo 


campaign. , : 
EMIL MAZEY and Walter 
Reuther, who replied to Quill, 
opposed action for a labor party 
now. Mazey said conditions 
have not matured for a labor 


_ party. Reuther favored working 


for a “realignment” of forces in 
the present political setup and 
saw no reason for even the per- 


spective of a labor party in the 


future, 

The important point is that 
an exchange of fundamental 
views on political action policy 
took place on the CIO conven- 
tion floor. It is becoming rec- 
ognized that people can differ in 
the CIO. 

There were also divergent 
views on the important question 
of unity. The vote was unani- 
mous for a resolution tg 
negotiations for a merger wit 
the AFL. But some speakers 
indicated they viewed the mean- 
ing of the resolution in different 
ways. A number of delegates 


expressed fear lest unity entail | 


sacrifice of “principles” estab- 
lished by the CIO or 4a retreat 
from its objectives of organizing 
the unorganized in the major 
industries, Those fears may 
have been exaggerated, but the 
important point is that dele- 
gates felt more free to express 
themselves. 

The above should be inter- 
esting in the light of the fact 
that five years ago- unions were 
ex om the CIO for dif- 
fering with the CIO top leader- 
ship on foreign policy and po- 
litical elections. Since then 
conformity was made the rule 
in the CIO. The fact that people 
now assume the right to express 
differing views in the CIO is an 
indication that to some extent 
there is an unfreezing of rela- 
tions and lineups in the organ- 
ization. There is at least a 
promise of more normal demo- 
cratic conditions. 


ito cutting down 


field to do a job. 


boasting that it was their money, 
strategy and . manpower _ that 


mer Rep. John Carroll in the Colo- 
rado Senatorial race and of former 
Sen. Glen Taylor in the Idaho race. 
The money was also poured into 
Wyoming, Oregon and Montana 
but it failed to turn the trick al- 
though contributing substantially 
e Democratic 
lead. | 
Directing the “Operation Smear,” 
as it was labelled by the railroad 
union paper Labor, was Victor A. 
Johnston, former administrative as- 
sistant to Joseph McCarthy and 
director of field operations of the 
National” Republican Senatorial 
Committee, in .which capacity he 
operated in the last campaign. 


* 


THE MONEY for his operation, 
which centered in Denver « and 
stretched out to Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Idaho and Oregon came pri- 
marily from the same Texas oil 
millionaires who have backed Mc- 
Carthy all along and whose 

fascist activities were in 
an exclusive series by Art Shields 
in this paper. _ : ce 
According to the report filed by 
the National Republican Senatorial 
Committee with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, the big- 
gest chunk of money, $25,000, 
came from H. R. Cullen and his 
family. This is just the reported 
money. Cullen is one of McCar- 
thy’s chief Texas oil backers. There 
was no mention made in thé report 
of another McCarthyite Texas oil 
mogul, H. L. Hunt, but there is 


‘| litthe doubt that he had a finger in 


campaign; a substantial part of it 
was McCarthyite money with Mc- 
Carthyite personnel put into the 


In at least two states—Colorado : 
and Idaho—the McCarthy men are 


brought about the defeat of for-| 


Money in Nov 
THERE’S NOTHING new in a disclosure that big money is thrown into Republi- 


can election campaign efforts. But there was something new in one report on campaign 
expenditures in the last campaign. 


It wasnt merely t 


AL 
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newsmen to appear on Hunt's 
phony “Facts Forum” radio-televi- 
sion series. 

The Rockefeller off interests also 
threw money in Johnston’s work, 
with $2,500 listed from Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller Jr.; $1,000 from 
Laurance S. Rockefeller, and $1,- 
000 from David Rockefeller. Join- 
ing the Rockefellers in this McCar- 


tions makers represented by Pierre 
S. DuPont, Ill, who gave $3,000. 
* 

WHILE JOHNSTON directed 
the project from the Brown Palace 
Hotel in Denver, Operation Smear 
was supposedly. masterminded by 
the Republican Senatorial Com- 
mitee. Every member of this com- 
mittee is a McCarthyite Senator 
and all, with one exception, voted 
against the resolution condemning 
‘McCarthy. That sole execption was 
Sen. Francis Case of South Da- 


the pie. Johnston, the M yite 


field director, worked on recruiting 


kota, who could not vote against 
the resolution because he was a 


thyite project were also the muni- 


at big money was tossed into the 


| member of the Watkins Commit- 
tee, but sought to take McCarthy | 
off the hook with a milder res- 
olution. 


The other members are Dirksen 
of Illinois, who is chairman; 
Bridges of New Hampshire; Cor- 
don, of Oregon; Welker, of Idaho; 
Hickenlooper, of Iowa; Dworshak, ° 
of Idaho; and Schoeppel, of Kan- 
sas. 

In Colorado, Johnston employed 
the ample funds placed at his dis- 
posal for a campaign, which in- 
cluded big advertisements to pic- 
ture Carroll as “part of a Commu- 
nist coddling clique.” In Montana, 
Sen. Murray was subjected to one 


of the worst red-baiting campaigns 
of his career. Murray charged 
flatly that “Johnson’s behind it.” 

* 


IN WYOMING, the pro a 
was pitched on portraying former - 
Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney as a 
“foreign agent” because he was 
once counsel for a company en- 
gaged in foreign commerce. In 
Oregon, a last-minute outright lie 
was launched that Richard Neu- 
berger wrote for the Daily Worker. 
Similar tactics were employed in 
Idaho against Glen Taylor. The 
strategy helped nee defeat for 
the targets only in Colorado and 
Idaho. The election generally re- 
sulted in the defeat of most of the 
outright McCarthyite candidates. 


But the report of these GOP 
expenditures and the fact that the 
Republican Senatorial Committee 
is still composed of reactionary 
hard-core’ legislators shows that 
the McCarthyite cabal is far from 
being licked. They were set back 
by condemnation of McCar- 
thy but they won't be licked until 
the country forces the end of all 
McCarthyite -laws and methods, 


including Congressional witch- 


hunts and frameups for political 


convictions. 


de- : 


CLEVELAND. 

F YOU want to take a 

check on the health of the 
nation’s economy, there is 
on easy way to do it. You 
don’t need to be a statisti- 
cian or economist. All you need 
is a little spare time and an hon- 
est face. 

Being unemployed myself, I 
had the spare time. As for the- 


face, it may not be good look- 
ing, but I suppose it is honest 
enough. Here is what I did. 

I walked down to the cor- 
ner and went into the grocery. 
It's here, after all, where the 
ar of the pudding is. Here is 
where your money, i ‘ve got 
any, is spent first. at tse too 
you get a chance to meet not 
only the storekeeper, but, if you 
hang around long enough, the 
drivers who lug in the boxes of 
bread, cases of milk, pop, eggs, 
cake, beer and meat. 

Some of these drivers hit as 
many as 40 stops in a day and 
thereby. get to cover the. city 
pretty well, Talk to them and 


the grocer and keep your eyes 
open, and the conclusions you 
reach will probably be as accur- 
ate, if not more, than statistics 
issued by government. bureaus 
and trade associations. 

Working on this theory, I went . 
beyond my own corner. I trudg- 
ed around a little and made it my 
business to check just about 
‘every working class district in 
Cleveland, white and Negro. 
Here are.the results. 

Practically without exception 
small storekeepers are complain- 
ing. “Slow . . . just not moving” 
are the words I heard 
over and over again. As “one 
man behind the counter put it 
—“If this is prosperity, God Ip 
us when non-prosperity hits!” 

> 

I ASKED a cake driver, “How 
is business?” All I got for an an- 
swer was a grimace. A_ beer 
driver answered | 
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Ask the Job Hunter About Jobs — 


‘By HOWARD PETERSEN 


things are was the fact that in 
many corner stores, especially in 
Negro. neighborhoods, I found 
neighborhood: men shooting the 


chine and F 
closed down and 
dreds of us. Now I read Bryant 
Heater is closing Gown too and 
moving what work it has to 
7 Where's the — 
eep your eyes and you 
notice something else. In one | 
store on a main: street I saw a 
neat, but shabbily dressed man 
of about 55. He had bought a 
package of wienies and a few 
other things and was’ bent over 
the counter, a little ashamed 
lookin a out some forms. 
: When he left I asked the cashier 


How do the storekeepers ac- 
count for the fall off in business P 


I heard a number Siissca by 
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Tax Load to Stay Heavy 


By ROB F. HALL 


THERE WAS an unusually large gathering of newsmen at the west wing of the 
White House last Monday. They were there to get a preview of what the Eisenhower. ad- 
ministration would lay before the 84th Congress on Jan. 4 in the manner of legislation. 


Inside the executive office the 


President was in a huddle with 


 gix top. Republican congressional 
leaders outlining _ his - program. 
What that progam included—and 
omitted—reporters were able to 
learn from one of the congress- 


men after the session ended. 


In the first place, the President — 


has reversed himself on promised 


tax cuts. Excise taxes( s taxes) 
which were scheduled to expire 


\ i 


ws 


next April 1, as provided under because the nature Py this tax is 
the Eisenhower tax law passed last such that it fs passed along to the 


March, will continue, if Ike's ree- 
* ommendation is approved by Con- 
gress. These taxes apply on autos, 
tobacco, liquor and gasoline. 
Similarly a scheduled reduction 
in corporate taxes from 52 to 47 
percent would also not go into 


effect. But this will meet little 
opposition from the corporations 


consumer. 
* 


ALONG with the veto on tax 


cuts will go Ike’s proposal to raise |P 


postal ‘rates 33 1-3 percent on first 
class mail, and 10 to 25 percent 
on other matter. The latter move, 


under the guise of raising pay of 
postal employes, is designed to 
meet a Post Office Department 
deficit. The other tax measure is 
to raise federal revenues by about 
$3 billion above what would have 
cage expected under the 1954 

w. 

For the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is facing an overall deficit, 
not only this year, but next. And 
the reason for that is suggested 


by -the announcement of Defense 
Secretary Charles S. Wilson Mon- 
day evening that he wants an in- 
crease of $5 billion in defense ap- 
ropriations for the coming year 
(fiscal 1956). 

The Wilson proposal, which has 


|e s okay, would restore the de- 
(Continued -on Page 13) 


Nazis Set to Run New H-Bomb Army 


(Continued from Page 1) 


plant at Ludwigshaven, now call. | 

ed Badische Anilin und Soda- 

fabriken, will produce the pure 

uranium through the Frankfurt 

firm of Degussa which it controls. 
* 

CHAIRMAN of the Society 
is Dr. Boetzkes of the West Ger- 
man Industry Credit Bank which 

the agency for distributing 
: dollar aid from the U.S. in West 
Germany. 


I. G. Farben is the firm which -; 


in February, 1933 gave 400,- 
000 marks to Hitler. A fund 
of 3,000,000 marks was donated 
to to Hitler heey pnb time, ae 

Krupp bosses 
— 1g imme ised from jail and 
now head the revived Krupp 
firm which will get a big share 
of the armament orders for the 
new Wehrmacht. 


West Germany has already 
received its first airplane pro- 
duced by German firms in Spain, 
in direct violation of the post- 
war agreements. But in the 
event of the ratification of the 
Paris Pact German airplane pro- 
duction will be formally recog- 
nized in the building up of a 
1,300 plane (initially) Luftwaffe 
ready to carry atomic bombs.- 

- * , 

. ‘THE FIRST post-war Ger- 
man airplane was built in 
Franco Spain by Dornier. In 
August, 1953 Dornier became 
the head of the Aero-Union 
which ‘combined Messerschmitt, 
Heinkel, Focke-Wulff and Daim- 
ler-Benz. Messerschmidt has al- 
ready begun the construction of 
an airplane works in Essen which 
will turn out 800 bombers a 
month. Heinkel has __ started 
building four aircraft works in 
the outskirts. of Stuttgart. 

Last week “Jane's All the 
World's Aircraft” came out and 
said that Dorniers was produc- 
ing planes in Spain “because the 
design and manufacture of air- 
craft is prohibited in Germany. 

The most menacing aspect 
about the threatened creation 


| 


jgovernment 


| beat up interrupters and shouted 
‘Death to the Jewish Swine.’ 
. Te the gas chambers with 


them’.” 
= 


BUT . THE MOST pore, 
aspect about this Nazi reviv 
is that it has the support of the 
very same Adenauer govern- 
ment which will be our agent 
for incorporating the Welhlr- 
macht into NATO. The dis- 
patch above continues: 


“And there would -be more 


trouble still if the government had 
not passed to word to the chiefs 


of the former SS Men’s Union and 


other ex-servicemen’s organizations 


to lie low for the present. 


“Don't do anything is the gist 


of the message passed to them, 


‘which might cause a bad impres-, 
sion abroad and stop the ratifica-' 
tion of the Paris agreement’—the 


agreement to rearm Germany.” 


Nor should the complicity of 


the Adenauer government in the 
Stormtrooper, anti:Semitic revival 
be a mystery—because here are the}, 
Nazi ties of each member of the 

starting with Ade- 
nauer.. 


Dr. Konrad Adenauer, chancel- 
lor and Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs. He received his full pension 


(as former Lord Mayor of Cologne) 


during the Nazi rule. 
* 


FRANZ BLUECHER, puty 
Chancellor and Minister for of ine 
omic Cooperation: He was a banker 
throughout Hitler's rule and the 


German Soldiers’ Calendar issued: 


for 1955 carries the following quo- 
tation by Bluecher: 


“Every single one of us must 
give his full moral support to Ger- 
man soldierliness, which is nothing 


more or dess than a moral concep- 
tion.” 

Gerhard Schroeder,- Minister of 
the Miterior. He joined the SA Nazi 


storm troops in 1933 and was also 


legal adviser to. Hitler's financial 
“wizard” Hijalmar Schacht. 
Fritz Neumayer, Minister of 


Justice. Was a lawyer under Hitler 


throughout the years of his reigme. 
Fritz Schaeffer, Minister of Fin- 


Berlin City administration. 
* 


ANTON STORCH, Minister of 
Labor. Worked as organizer of 
Nazi “unions” under Hitler. 

Dr. Viktor Emanuel Preusker, 
Minister of Housing. Joined Hitler's 
SS in 1933 and became SS instruc- 
tor in racial problems. Received a 
special citation from Dresdener 
Bank in 1933 for “freeing the Ger- 
man economy of the Jewish yoke.” 

Jakob Kaiser, Minister for All- 
German Affairs. Wrote in the Neue 
Zuericher Zeitung (Jan. 26, 1952): 

“A real Europe can only be 

formed when German unity has 
been restored. This includes, I 
must remind you, not only Ger- 
many but also Austria, part of 
Switzerland, the Saar and Alsace- 
|Lotraine.” -~ _ 
. Dr. Hans Christoph Seebohn, 
Minister of Family Questions. Was 
civil servant under Hitler till 1936 
and then director of industrial con- 
cerns in Kassel. 

Theodor Oberlaender, Minis- 
ter for Expellees. Joined Nazi party 
in 1938 and became a major in the 
SS. In 1939 was Reich Leader of 
the Fedefation of Germans in the 

Heinrich Hellwege, Minister for 
Bundesrat (Upper House)-~ Affairs. 
In Hamburg speech on Jan. 18, 
1953 he said: 

“The Communists, the. Social 
Democrats and. the Trade Unions 


must be smashed.” 
* 


DR. ROBERT TILLMANNS, 
Minister without Portfolio. During 
Nazi rule was private secretary to 
Friedrich Flick, Nazi arms mag- 
nate sentenced to. seven years im- 
prisonment for war crimes by a 
U. S. court. 

Waldemar Kraft, Minister with- 
out Portfolio. Was a major in the 
SS and leader of “German Peasants 
in Poland” which prepared the 
German invasion of Poland in 1939. 
’ Dr. Hermann Schefer, Minister 
without Portfolio. Worked in Goer- 
ing’s “Four-Year-Plan” rearmament 
office, during the Hitler period. 

Franz er Strauss, nes d 
without Port Served as Wen r- 
macht officer in France, Italy and 


_ life for themselves and their children. 


BURYING THE HATCHET 
THE BIG BUSINESS newspapers are expressing — 

their gratification at the achievement of “harmony” and 

“amity” in Washington around the “bi-partisan” foreign 


policy. The conference at the White House last Tuesday 


was described as a “love feast” in which the Democrats and 
Republicans, after two years of wrangling, decided to bury 
the hatchet. 

They would bury the hatchet, if they could directly 
in the skull of the youth of America whom they agreed 
to sentence to at least six months of military training, fol- 
lowed by nine and a half years in sa reserves of the arm- 
ed forces. 

They would bury the hatchet in the heads of the mil- 
lions of colonial peoples in Asia whom they propose to ex- 
ploit under the SEATO pact drafted at Manila. _ 

They would bury the hatchet in the heads of the Eu- 
ropeans with their plan to rearm West Germany. 

They would bury the hatchet in the whole American 


people whose hopes for-a peacetime economy with pros- 
perity and plenty are threatened by this bi-partisan agree- 
ment to push forward (or shall we say backward) with this 
discredited old cold war policy. 


And they would bury the hatchet in the world’s hope 


for a speedy recognition of the principle of peaceful co- 
existence, which would mean an end to the arms race and 
a chance to turn their energies toward building a happier 


. 7 7 * 


NO, THERE is no cause for joy in this “love feast” 
of the men whose guide in foreign policy is the desire. of 
Wall Street for big arms programs to produce profits to 
line their pockets. And Democrats who expect labor sup- 
port in 1956 are kidding themselves if they think support- 
ing Eisenhower's cold war program will ak them the votes 
of the rank and file of labor, the farmers and the Negro 


people. 
To make their point unmistakably clear we urge the 


people and especially labor to speak out now against UMT, 
against the Manila Pact, against rearming Germany, and 
for negotiations aimed at achieving moun. coexistence. 


‘SEDITION’ IN KENTUCKY 


THE LOUISVILLE prosecutor who accused Carl 
Braden of “sedition” because Braden bought a home for 
a Negro in a lily-white neighborhood, told the jury they 
had only a “simple issue” before them. , 

This is how he summed it up: “Sedition is communism — 
and communism is sedition—there is no distinction.” 

Translated into language that fits the case, he is say- 
ing that “up is down, and down is up.” | 

The issue was indeed simple to Carl Braden, a prin- 
cipled and courageous man. Andrew Wade IV, his friend, 
wanted a home for his family. Color prejudice would have 
kept him from getting the home that suited his taste and 
his pocketbook. Braden purchased the home at Wade's 
request, turned over the deed, and then defended Wade's 
right to live there against racist hoodlums. 


TO WHITE supremacists this is “sedition” and “com- 
munism, and they have penalized Car] Braden with a 15- 


year jail sentence and a $5,000 fine. 


But there are no fines, no jail sentences, no “sedition” 
trials for the gangs that shot at Andrew Wade IV in May 
and bombed his new home so severely that he cant live in 


it. 


No fines or sentences for the gangs that have made 


‘| the Negro tefants at Trumbull Park in Chicago live in a 


state of seige and terror for over a year, and have cost the 
city a million and a half dollars for police protection: 


ance. Wrote in the Regensburger 
Arizeiger May 4, 1933: 

“Adolph Hitler is the renovator 
of the Reich. We must awaken alll - 


of a West German army is that 
Nazi Stormtroopers are on the 
march again in West Germany 
with the support of the Aden- 
auer <tr raewaen Thus, in a 
dis last week (Dec. 11), 

Delmer of ’ Daily Ex- 


the Soviet Union. Said on June 29, 
1952: 
“The Prussian officer is the ideal 


_ No trials for the dynamite-throwing hoodlums and ar- 
sonists that attacked 14 Negro families that moved into 
forces and put them to work so|tyPe of German.” | new homes in Coronado, in Norfolk Va., early this fall. 
that the Chancellor can accomplish} “Dr. Siefried Balke, Minister of| No indictment for “sedition” or “conspiracy” in the 
his enormous tasks.” Posts and Telegraph. A director. of} numerous instances of anti-Negro violence which have 
ie ee eee Chemical Industry, 0p-| forced families out of their homes, this year in Long Is- 
sedis: ‘paper pec jae land, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco—to name a few 

Prof. Ludwig Erhard, Minister mnstencegs 

ie ose oe anlelip tial Wek. Soot: 


for Economics. Was sg Rang A , 
an economic resear or Fee: Louisville “oo grees saa 


— regime throughout its exist- h 
"Heinrich Luebke, Minister for f NA 0. nam indent be wien that th 
"a -droppec ; and:that the real criminals, he put,an. i: 
past? rd ) , - a “ eke Aba. ‘elie iat’ Waabentereenrenencensepearedth: ~~ ms a 
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Is Atmosphere Poisoned b 
Explosions of H- Bombs? 


By JOHN STACHEL | 


 Nagesirs easly in our country) 
and throughout the world 

are becoming increasingly 
worried as the picture of a 


grave new danger to mankind 
emerges from the scattered facts| 
which have become_public about; 
the récent H-bomb tests in the 


Wi SUNDAY 
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f 


f 
f 


appeared alerting people to this 
threat. 
* 

IN BRITAIN, Prime Minister 
Churchill's warning that the ex- 
plosion of an “undue number” of 
‘atomic weapons might poison the 
atmosphere for 5,000 years touch- 
ed off a‘discussion in the House 
of Commons. 

| In Japan, the country hardest hit 
ae : iby the atomic age, the serious in- 
Pacific. This new menace is the of ‘the whole crew of _fish- 
radioactive poisonitg of the at- ing vesse) 72 miles from an H- 
mosphere, with both immediate) bomb blast at Bikini, and the sub- 
and long range effects on human- sequent death of one of the fish- 


: : : ermen has set off a national move- 
ity which are only beginning to be ment demanding the end of all A- 
understood. 


bomb tests and banning of nuclear 
Di ions of this question i weapons. ; 

| In our own country, several bi- | 

have already spread from scien ologists have issued public state-| This means people 100 miles 
tific circles to the general public ments warning of the biological|away from a blast are in serious 
in a number of countries, In|9#™gers of. prolonged. exposure to danger, and that. estimates totai 
F i on ul netic he leven smaller doses of radiation.|number of H-bombs needed te 
Fance, 6 Bum Ve Yet I do not think most people are' devastate any nation must be dras- 


all . ) fas yet fully aware of the serious-' tically reducéd. 
Former GI Recalls the Horrors 


Of Nazi Ohrduf Death Factory 


needed to make the decisions about’. BUT EVEN this does not fully 
By ABNER W. BERRY 
points out were six million Jews— 


whether we want to see any more exhaust the storv. 
-bomb tests held, and about just aM eae aaee b “sao 4 te 
WAS NEARLY ten:*two-thirds of the Jews in Europe 
years ago, in the spring of °*terminated. 


how ent it is to ban nuclear 
Seliaiaien, gre either Seiad 3 held {all to earth in this area. Lighter 
1945. when I viewed in hor-' This recital of Nazi war crimes, 
; ‘many will say, is simply raking over 


‘back, minimized, or restricted as particles will be driven high into 
ror the inside of a Nazi death 


pending on the winds prevailing at 
the time. 
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-|far as ible to scientific civcies|the air, where air currents and 


Let's take a look at a few of these ,,. . ies 
facts that: have become available. en take z ll over the 
earth, some to “fall out” over places 


* 
thousands of miles away; others 
WHEN an H-bomb explodes,'t, continue circulating in the at- 
there are three types of radiation mosphere indefinitely. We all re- 


serend own count, Lord Russel 


factory at Ohrdruf, in the 
| 


ovince of Thuringia. It seems a 
ong time ago and the experience 
now on recall seems fable-like— 
the skeletons who walked and 
talked; the pens where human 
beings had cn ll Na: 
been kept sbe- |= 
fore entering Ff, 
the laboratory FF 
to serve aS | ee 
uinea pigs haw 

or researches § 
into _ tropical [ 
diseases. We 
saw what re- 
mained ‘of 
those who had 
once occupied these pens in the 
stacks of bony corpses and in the 
butchered remains of human bodies 
in the camp's: great lime pit. | 

Inside the laboratory we col- 
lected _samples of the doctors’ 
charts hanging on the chicken-wire: 
cages where up to the day before 
our visit human beings had been 
injected with disease germs and 
their ess to recovery or death 
was carefully noted by the Nazi 
men of science. 

Outside in the well-landsca 
courtyard a fellow soldier, a white 
southerner, cried out in bewilder- 
ment and rage as he surveyed a 
group of corpses lying helterskel- 
ter where the SS men’s bullets had 
felled them less than 24 hours be- 
fore our arrival. 

“Holy God! this is enough to 
make a person lose faith in the 
whole human rsa 

THIS. SLIGHT experience ol 
ours was only a microscopic cross 
‘section of the Nazi crimes re- 
viewed by Lord Russel in The 


Scourge of the Swastika. For he|*¥'@? 


reminds us that “on the lowest 
computation 12,000,000 men, wom- 
en and children from the invaded 
and occupied territories were 
done to death by the Germans. 
At a conservative estimate eight 
million of. them perished in Ger- 
man concentration camps.” 
were | , shet, buried alive, 
worked to death, poisoned, burned 
alive, starved tortured. And 


-~ among these, according to the 


old coals, contributing - nothing 
new; but Lord Russel does more 
than remind us that Naziism 
meant the mass murder of’ total! 


jtemitted: a blast effect, a heat ef- 


fect and a radioactive radiation. 
The blast and heat radiations are 
ithe ones that have been most pub- 


;member the stories last summer 
about radioactive rain falling in 
Boston, Washington, New York, 
.etc., in the months following the 


panded Wehrmacht to “guarantee 


war and the death of democracy. 


He analyzes for us the social andj - 


through 


instruments 


political 


which acquiescence to this double} - 


murder is obtained: And the lesson 
cannot be lost on thoughtful 
Americans who see the proposal 
today to rearm the Nazis again 
through: the Paris pact. 

* 


BEFOBE the gas ovens could 
be used, Hitler had to convince 
Germans that Communists sought 
a “Jewish-Bolshevist. revolution of 
subhumans” from inside and anti- 
German attacks from without, 
making it necessary for an ex- 


the safety of the honor, the great- 
ness and the peace of the Reich 
from without.” But in order that 
the Wehrmacht could “guarantee” 
the German “peace” with its ag- 
essions and murders, the home 
t “seeurity’ had to~ be dealt, 
with. “Total diplomacy” “against 
the “Jewish-Bolshevist” threat had 
to be instituted. Lord Russel de- 
scribed the campaign against the 
Germans from 1933, when Hitler 
came into power, -to 1939, when 
the Wehrmacht began its “defense” 
of the “peace” as follows: - 


“The suppression of free’ speech 
including freedom of the press, the 
control of the judiciary, confisca- 
tion of property, the restrictions on 
the right of peaceful assembly, the 
censorship ef letters and teJegrams, 
monitoring of telephone conserva- 


would be killed since the war was 
for the “extermination of “Asiatic 
barbaric Bolshevism.” Hitler’s for- 
mula for the Jews of Europe was 
called the “final solution of the 
Jewish question,” 
e 
THESE mass murders were ac- 
cepted by the Germans as a means 
of “defending” Germany from the 
“Jewish Bolshevist revolution.” 
This book, courageously written, 
needs to be answered with a vig- 
orous no moze Nazis and especi- 


licized and discussed, and they Pacific H-blasts thousands of miles: 
icause total destruction within a awav. And significant iinedned ik 
radius of several miles from the jh. general level of radioactivity 
explosion. , _|({for there is always some slight 
These radioactive products in radioactivity’ in the air) were 
their turn cause large amounts of recorded just about everywhere in 
the ing earth, air, and the world. 
water to become radioactive. The * 
blast scoops large amounts of this THESE facts ‘raise a number of 
radioactive matter into the air and questions to which no one seems 
spreads them over what it is now to have a fully accurate answer. 
becoming clear is a huge area. (Is:there any limit as to how far 
Ralph Lapp, a weil-known phy- away a dangerously radioactive fall- 
sicist, pine’, in the agtcas out can occur? . 
issue 0 Bulletin of the Atomic - wij the radioactive materials 
Scientists that a 15 megaton bomb scattered throughout the atmos- 
(that is one with the power of one phere accumulate with each ex- 
million tons of TNT) would cause njosion until they reach a deadly 
radioactivity. of a highly danger- j.y.}? 
om ele = be pe rye What is the biological effect of 
feo fer jo cad BNE 4 pion even the present low increases in 
squaré miles atound the blast, the cea they continue over 


ally no more armed Nazis. -  * 


tions, the regimentation of labor, . 


the denial of religious freedom: 
these are the bonds with which a 
t binds -his subjects. If Hit- 
ler thought so little of the ‘master 
race, is it surprising. that he should 
have regarded as less than vermin 
the peoples of the countries which 
his armies invaded?” 


Hitler justified his murder ma- 


chine by simply stating that his 


Marshal von Keitel, in extendin 
an order to murder: pri 


These| war was “ideological.” Nazi Field - 


hostages, is quoted by Lord Russel 


as writing in a military memo: 


exact 


————— pesragan cc hes 7 * What happens to food contam- 
— inated by radioactivity, as the fish 
jin the Pacific were? 
We know radioactive materials 
_|taken inte the body are much more 
dangerous than those which merely 
strike the skin? What about radio- 
active clothes, beverages, etc? 
These questions are not asked 
in an alarmist spirit, but to em- 
phasize the dangers possible, and 
our present ignorance of many im- 
portant facts, some known and 
withheld from us, others which 
nobody knows. ~~ 


IT IS ironic that these very 
radioactive ——. which loom 
as an increasing ger to man- 
kind if we continue exploding 
‘bombs, and which threaten the very 


war should ever break out, can be 
‘a source of blessmg to humanity 
if produced under controlled con- 
ditions. 

They are useful in treating can- 
cer and other tumors; in experi- 
|ments on the basic processes of 
life, where their very radioactivity 
allows them to be traced through- 
out the body of an experimental 
animal; and for producing count- 
less other beneficial .effects. Would 
it not be better to use them thus 


existence of humanity if an atomie - 


for life, raher toying 
} : ayn Ye , Ae» : 
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By BERNARD BUR 
THE ONLY thin 
we were somewhat. st 
of the fellows in the corner 
ing out of prison. Potash.” Sam, 
who is a fur worker in his lates 50s, 
popped off at that. 

“You guys, you dopes,” he roar- 
ed, “All you know is Communists, 
Communists, What do you know 
about Potash? The man is an angel, 
a saint. They don’t make ‘em like 
- him any more. If it wasn’t for men 
like him you'd be working 12 hours 
a day and you wouldn't be talking 
about cars but about where you 
could get money for food.” — 

Barney, an electrical worker in 
his 30s who had made the remark, 
looked around helplessly. “What 
_ did I-say? What do you want from 
me? Did I say any thing against 
the man?” 


* 
SAM brushed his protests aside. 
“Ignorant boobs, that's what you 


are. I remember that man and I, © 


feel to him like a brother. I re- 
member how he got cut up when 
we fought the gangsters. He's a 
man they could never buy ‘off, a 


brilliant man on the side of the 


workers. That's why they put him 
in prison before and that’s why they 
put him in prison again and that's 
why they're trying to keep him in 

rison: They say it's for his ideas 

at they put him in prison. Since 
when is it a crime to have ideas, 
even if I don’t agree with them? 
It ain't just his ideas. It’s because 
he was with the workers, because 
he built unions when you didn’t 
even know what a union was, when 
some of you were snotnosed school- 
boys..... 

Sam stormed out of the store 
leaving it to the rest of us to con- 
tinue the discussion. 

I HAVE known Sam for years 


store 


Potash Freed 
On $5,000 Bail 


Irving Potash walked out of 
the Federal Court House in New 
Yerk City’s Foley Square Wed- 
nesday into the arms of a cheer- 
ing group of friends and fellow 
fur workers. Federal Judge 
Gregory Noonan ordered him re- 
leased on $5,000 bail on a sec- 
ond indictment of the Smith Act, 
under which he had been origi- 
nally jailed. Among those at 
the scene were his wife Gita and 
his daughter Jean, with two of 
her small children, one born 
while he was in prison. Judge 
Noonan set the trial date on the 
second count for March 1 and 

will hear motions on Jan. 12. 
} ae 


and I know he is not:a left-winger; 
he seldom speaks of unions, and 
I can remember the times he was 
hustling out votes for the Tam- 
many captain. But Sam is a fur 
worker who knows Irving Potash, 
“the man they could never buy.” 
And Sam is no exception among 
old-time fur workers. 

Now they have __ brought 
Potash to New York in 
chains from Leavenworth Prison in 
| Kansas, where he has completed 
his five-year Smith Act sentence as 
a member of the National Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party. He 
completed his time in a little more 
than three years, with the usual 
time off for good behavior and for 
industrial time earned.. 

But Potash was not permitted 
to taste freedom in Kansas. Even 


was on a new Smith Act 
charge, this time for being a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. 
Ironically Potash was due to be 
held in New York City on Dec. 15, 
his 52nd birthday and also 
the- anniversary. of the 
adoption of: the Bill of Rights, 
which declares in Article Five of 
the Constitution that no, person 


POTASH 


shall be “twice put in jeopardy of 

life or limb” for the same offense. 

The new charge carries a ten-year 

maximum penalty, where the old 
carried five years. 
* 

THE FUR workers, however, 

and the thousands of others who 


know this man, know that he will 
| fight intrepidly against this frame- 
up as he. we others, of his 
iunion, of his fe 

himself. 

Often, when persons meet this 


(Continued on Page 15) 


From Prison, Ben Davis Opens 
Test of Federal Jimcrow Set-up 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 
BENJAMIN J. DAVIS Jr., is bringing suit against United States government officials 


to end jimcrow in Federal prisons. The former New York City 


Councilman, who is now a 


ow workers, of| 


that ever seems to steam Sam up is a discussion on sports. So 
ed the other night to hear him sound off on a political issue, One 
remarked idly: “I see one of those Communists is com- |] 


"| while inside Leavenworth’s gates he 


ee 
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by michael singer : 


uproar on insanity ruling for poor 


By MICHAEL SINGER 
TO THE victor. belon 


| the spoils—this age-old 


adage of political machines 
is being exploited to the full 
by the Harriman Adminis- 
tration. Outgoing Republicans 
in Albany, besieging Democratic 
leaders to be retained on the pay- 
roll, invariably get this query: 
“Did your Gov. Dewey keep 
Democrats on their jobs when he 
took office 12 years ago?” Some 
GOP aides are on the verge of 
hysteria. A decade of patronage 
by a one-party government has 
stultified their senses and made 
them feel helpless, despite some 
talents and experiences which 
might be useful in private life. 
“What am I going to do?”. wail-. 
ed one Republican beneficiary 
who for the first time since 1942 


plied a Democrat: 

“Do what I did for 12 years 
—be a lobbyist.” 
| * . 

ALBANY rumors has either 
Milton Steward -or former Post 
publisher George Backer becom- 
ing executive assistant to Gov.- 
elect Averell Harriman. Stewart, 
a New Deal-minded -braintruster 
who had a big part in formulat- 
ing the new Governors cam- 
pai strategy, is undecided; 

acker, wealthy intimate of Har- 
riman is associated with Alex 
Rose, Liberal big-wig. 

* 

COUNCILMAN Ed Vogel suc- 
ceeds the late Kenneth Suther- 
land as Coney Island district 
leader. Vogel, a veteran faith- 
ful in local Demo ranks, has a 
fairly consistent “aye” vote on 
all pro-labor and New Deal legis- 
lation. He’s generally considered 
liberal-minded and ite a strong 
community following. We ho 
that Vogel's ascendancy will help 
end the die-hard machine rule 


prisoner in the United States Penitentiary at Terre Haute, Indiana, took this unprecedented 


action, despite the fact that he has 
not yet completed serving a five 
year sentence under_a Smith Act 
conviction. — 

Davis’ suit, filed by his attorney, 
Ralph Powe, in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in Washington, D. C., 
charges that segregation and dis- 
crimination against Negro inmates 
is a violation of constitutional rights 
and amounts to “cruel and unusual 
punishment.” 

Davis’ petition to the court 
names United States Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell jr. and 

ames V. Bennett, director of the 

nited —— hee of Prisons, 
as responsibie for prison jim- 
crew, and-asks thatthe court order 
that they put a halt to these prac- 


* 
WHILE REGULATIONS gov- 
erning prisoners make it impos- 
sible for a prisoner to talk about 


conditions to the outside world, |. 


from the language of the petition 
filed by attorney Powe, there 
emerges a vivid picture of how 


the color line is drawn. Davis}; 
charges that similar practices pre- | 


- ‘vail in all other prisons and peni- 
tentiaries under Federal operation. 
. The ve Negro inmates at Terre 

aute, petition says, are segre- 
gated ‘from the 1200 pri in 
the dormitories, in the mess hall 


—that is in the piggery. No white 
women work there. It's a job that 
everybody in the’ place looks down 


on >? 


‘ 


On the other hand, she said, in 
the “show places,” where visitors 
are conducted around, and where 


.the work is more pleasant, such as 


DAVIS . 
»- « as\a fighting City Councilman 


able . . . without discrimination 
all benefits and ‘privileges . which 
are or may be extended to white 
prisoners for meritorious conduct 


and ee a work or otherwise 
in Federal prisons.” * 


worst 


etd csnseeogs | 


who: bothes me there‘ k 
{ee ; f 


|quarters and 


in the Administration building 
“white collar jobs,” and in the 


school building, not more than one, 


that characterized Sutherland’s 
regime. 
* 


THE FANTASTIC ruling by 
Supreme Court Judge Brenner 
certifying as “insane’ four im- 
poverished and elderly men and 
women so they could get lodging 
care from mental institutions, 
has created an uproar. Last week 
Welfare Commissioner Henry L. 
McCarthy vigorously denied 
Judge Brenner's contention that 


or two Negro women are assigned. |. 


- Women being admitted to the 
prison. spend soae weeks in an 
“orientation building,” she said, 
where there is no segregation of 
any kind. “We all got along to- 


well — living, eating, and 


working together—but the moment} — 


we left there, Negroes were segre- 
gated.” 


re, 
HOWARD FAST, the noted au- 
imprisoned in the 


There tod, 


his department had no money 
for such cases; the “aged,” he 
said, are the “number one” prob- 
lem of his aides, Added Mce- 
Carthy: : 

“Actually we have all the 
money we need to take care of 


in boarding houses, in nursing 
homes, in public homes and pub- 
rar ue infirmaries and hospi- 

There aré 70,000 cages of 
aged persons over 70 years of 
age—and more than 100,000 
cases of children’ under 16— 
a on Welfare Department 


‘Does Judge Brenner uphold 


hal tighte* guarinteed in ‘the. Beited! 


States Constitution—the Fifth and 


is on the outside looking in: Re- - 


the theory that if you're poor 
and old, you must be “insane’? 
There ought to be. a lot of fuss 
about this ruling. If he can get 
away with it, what's to stop offi- 
cials from “reducing” the relief 
rolls by increasing the mental 


* 

SOME STATE civil defense 
officials are hoping to wean 
more funds from. the incoming 
administration by proposing an 
Atomic Energy for Industry 


patients? 


_ study in New York State. ‘There 


is so much apathy over civil de- 
fense the ‘ob-hol ers- are worried 
about their appropriations. So 
what better gimmick than to 
drum up a “study” on atomic 
uses. Keeps them on the payroll. 


* 
THE Affiliated Young Demo- 


crats sometimes act like moss-¢ 


backed ooctagenarians _ living 
in a Union League world. Their 


legislative m for 1955 has 
ae ‘esol things in it. But the 
Young Democrats gi 
lic lines to the so-called “men- 
ace of communism” and nine to 
labor, five to discrimination, five 
to rent control, three to hous- 
ing and six to unemployment. 
When we asked one of them 
how come, he said plaintively: 
“So what if we abhor and warn 
about communism, as long as we 
fight for rent rollbacks and in- 
creased jobless benefits?” 

That sounds fine, but the fact 
is that McCarthyism or any part 
of it, is no yardstick for improv- 
ing the welfare, housing and so- 
cial conditions of the people. 
The emphasis on the ‘phony 
threat of an “American CGott- 
wald” is a disgraceful retreat be- 


fore Farley. 
_* 


THE DOG population in New 
York City is decreasing. No fig- 
ures are ayailable for 1954 but 
it’s not expected to show much 
more than the 273,000 canine 
licenses isued for 1953. Seven 
years ago there were 312,000 
registered bow-wows of all de- 
scriptions in the five boroughs. 
We asked the ASPCA official to 
explain why. He said that the 
erection of federal, state and 
rojects which bar 


city housing 
uildings and the 


dogs in the 
highway and arterial construc- 
tion within the city—which rip- 
ped up miles of residential 
streets—have diminished the dog 
population. Fact is, there are 
not enough low-cost housing for 
people: But—where in heck did 


those dogs a 
IS witchhunting investigation 


~ ‘commisioner Peter Campbell 


Brown being “kicked upstairs” 


- to succeed Court of Appeals 


Judge-elect Adrian P. Burke as 
Corporation Counsel? Some city 
aides say this is one way to re- 
move the McCarthyite-minded 
politico from a sensitive post, the 
misuse of which is ‘giving the 
administration some kicklyacks. 


eld will be 


ghton Community. Center, 
Coney Island Ave., Sunday 
‘Mrs. Frank- 


Dec, 19. 


ive 14 vitrio- ° 
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PITTSBURGH.—Allen D. McNeil, veteran labor leader, 
explained in an interview how a nationwide campaign has 
developed here to blot from the statute books state sedition | 


laws which have spread a reign 
of terror in Louisville, Ky., Miami,|of Prof. Dirk J. Struik, of the 
Fla., two New England states, and; Massachusetts Institute. of Tech- 
are threatening the right of free|/ nology, and the Boston sculnvtor 
thought and speech in more states) and political figure, Otis Hood.” 
across the land. | New Hampshire Attorney Gen- 

Key case in the cam » Mc-| eral Louis H. Wyman has entered 
Neil said, is the Steve Nelson case.| the fight in the U. S$. Supreme 
Nelson, local Communist Party, Court to reverse the Pennsylvania 
leader and Spanish Civil War vet-| high court decision on the Nelson 
eran, was. sentenced to 20 years case. Wyman has been prosecuting 
in 1953 under the Pennsylvania Paul M. Sweezy, economist and 
Sedition Law. But the Pennsylvania! teacher,’ for contempt in an inves- 
Supreme Court held the conviction} tigation under the State Sedition 
and sentence unconstitutional, rul-| Act. He has filed a friend of the 
ing sedition prosecutions are limit-| court brief with the U. S. Supreme 
ed to the federal courts. State At-| Court supporting Truscott’s appeal 
torney General Truscott, then ap-/ in the Nelson case. 
Ppealed the decision to the U. S.! “The Wyman brief, signed by at- 
Supreme Court. | torneys general of 27 other states 

McNeil, former district repre-| with sedition laws on the books, 
sentative of the United Electrical,| states that in upholding the Penn- 
Radio and Machine Workers, is; sylvania ruling the court would 
executive secretary of the Commit-| “take from the states their basic 
tee to End Sedition Laws. He dis-! right to make unlawful criminal at- 
cussed. the work of the committee: tempts to destroy,their sovereignty, 
at its headquarters, Room 212, kill their loved. ones if need be, 
F orbes Building. : | and seize their homes.” 

“If the Pennsylvania -Supreme| * 

Court decision is upheld and thet MASSACHUSETTS ~ Attorney 
Nelson ‘case is sustained by the General Fingold is acting as chair- 
U.S. Supreme Court,” McNeil said,| man of a group of 28 state attorney re ) . 
“all state sedition laws would then'generals who have signed the Wy- - , 


be wiped off the: books.” man brief. : fe * 3 
. | McNeil pointed out that the Something Is Stirring 


BUT, HE explained, it is a “hard Pennslyvania court’ ruled that the: 
alleged sedition of Nelson was 


Twice ike Among the Ivy Leaves 


fj ney should have left the matter of, 
~ ~=©~_'| prosecution to the federal courts; | By MILLY S ALWEN . . . everywhere this room re- needs of labor today? How close~ 
4, ,| that Nelson had already been con- PRINCETON, N. J minded you: this is Ivy League, is the Soviet Union to a class- “ 
f__| victed under the Smith Act, a case AND LETTERE Ete this is Princeton. less. society? What of the slave 
- _,|now under appeal; that the U. S. H eee D signs Yet Ivy League or no, new _ labor camps? 
: 3| Supreme Court (in Hines vs. David- in the bookstores and minds have reached this cam- * 
+! owitz, 312, U. S.:52) had already coffee shops of this college pus. Fast was here as the first ONCE, when one student re- 
buked another for departing 


i/held void on ‘similar grounds a town announced: Tonight guest of a new, eager group, the 
Liberal Forum. from the evening's announced 


;| state law which duplicated another 
i| section of the Smith Act. | —Howard Fast Speaks re we ; 
a , . | Civil Liberty and Academic THE NOVELIST himself. ‘topic, Fast replied, No, any ques- 
|4|_ There was a recent AFL legis-| ¢.¢dom—the Witch Hunt on ; : eget hy ey” 
24) lati Neil’s desk stat- : } leaning easily over the lectern, tion is proper here. A e an- 
*4\ lative report on McNeil's Bh eeatied : : sd alt ok ah 
| 1! ing that the Nelson case is the crux . y,<:4, whi Hall’ the white es : ey e ~ ae — ie : me mae 
eS |G : inst. al t ti-| 2 .- ? : rmceton. Une oO ast s nest ut it wasnt a uestion a 
a aera <a eg eo aie | columned building set back on hooks, “The Proud and the Free” answer: some of fthe students 
Aled out that in the end the sedition’ ‘¢ campus lawn, a hushed, in- tells how companies of the Penn- ' found themselves talking about 
 ¥ bien: ‘aaenl oe crowd of more than 250 sylvania Line settled here, elect- things that -had been on their 
laws would affect all union shop) f¢:).4 every seat of the curved ° 
| es } : a y € : ing their officers, and helping minds a long time. 
rt of the trade unions. and all) qu. and validate all state anti-| Jecture hall, leaned over the bal- the townsmen. They even re- aay f 
iberty-loving people in the na- ee ge this ficht th cony railing, stood against the paired some of the buildings of e prions. wares Ea a 
tion.” mabey ge arn ont thar ge Be sic. pz. the college itself, which in that jpatives in our foreign policy: 
McNeil pointed to the long list or, ape gore tg ee thee Mend sprinkling, of in- “One, is war with the Soviet’ 
: me é@ Trucks Act in Michigan, both} structors and professors here, | eh Rtoyt ; 
of eines’ cpa! a by the of which provide the death penalty} and townspeople. who had seen . Se oe and r me S-saggnsone een 
The rat a a alee hock for alleged sedition,” McNeil said,| the brief notice in the papers, a : nay and third sresibaanaa this 
ae sae +h y giro 3 lo : ¥ | “Stalin Peace Prize Winner —_— | arr ae on et. 
nadks bs Leuk: Ky.” he said. McNEIL said the Committee to ay tare ; Whew’ a ) yy a | He helf-tomed and faced the 
ae _ nar PI ester “for End Sedition-Laws is out to build were those of students absorbed . — to aa) others. a average ee 
yeaa re - ere 4 . up grass root support. He called; 8 the quiet-spoken man unfold- Ye especially my age, wil bee into 
prosecution Of persons who ¢ : go ed the story of some seven years ‘ . SLR /p the army, whether he es it or 
mited a Negro home. He sai he on ople in the 28 states where) “this uncivilized and degrad- Me : ’ not. His whole future—” he 
could find no clue, then began’ briefs have been filed in support’ jing thing,” the steadily building uw a | paused, looking for the words— 
prosecution of six white defendants of the Truscott appeal to demand repression on campuses like this \ I ce te He's not too sure of it. A 
who helped the Negro buy the’ , the’ land ; * laugh rumbled across the room. 
home in a white neighborhood. ; at once that the state attorney gen-| . OCTORE Ne | § . “With this inseeurity,” he went 
pellerenince on violation re ee : Wass, the. novelist hese a : Pree Bhat my 1d —, | 
_jimcro ———— . ooks iluminating American his- ERS 
McNeil told how an anti-Semitic, “We are urging that the trade) tory sold in "he tens of mil- is offered by the Communist 
reign of terror was launched _ in unions discuss the possibility of fil-| lions, and who is now boy- Party. <a pty 
Florida against Jewish residents. ing a brief with the U. S. Supremé|’ cotted by major publishers, spoke No, Fast disagreed, not the 
as Communists but the liberals 


The courts in Miami set up a/Court in support of the Pennsyl-| of the “quiet heroism” of some 
were the scape-goat, those who 
speak out what they think, and 


special red-hunting grand jury and vania Supreme Court decision in; 1,000 college professors and in- 

cited $2. persons, chiefly Jewish the Nelson case. . tructors + were stri of 

citizens, for contempt for pleading: tne” Mvcliogd Wise y re- / ose who decided not to, “be- 
the Fifth Amendment. bcos fused..to yield to the witch-  —— cause their thinking is curbed. 

~ The Florida Supreme Court re- hunters on one or another com- | That’s why, he . ined 

versed. mittee. veer of hie was one of two - softly, the first line of defense 
ee 7 : He traced their story, which colleges in America. in the struggle for liberty is the 

pealed 7 | has become the story of his’ new is general pattern of hor- , other- 

the Miami novel, “Silas Timberman,” and — ror,” he was saying, “is the-do- | j 

to \ told of his own months in prison, mestic re 

-where he was sent for refusing 
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TV Views 


eneeeaeeeeaeesnsseaeeeuseeeee 


ALONG with many others 
we have not only lamented the 
frequent deplorable low level 
of what passes for entertain- 


ment on TV and other media, 
but have also in our sly way: 


intimated to hep sponsors that 
their evil money could be well 
and profitably spent on bringing 
quality cultural fare™to their 
prospective customers. 


Lo and behold,’ we find an 


assist in this subversive cam- 
paign on the front page of a re- 
_ cent issue of Variety, the lead 
five-column banner head of 
which read, “Has ‘Culture’ a 
Money Future?” The subhead, 
in Variety's own style, read 
a ‘Class’ 
B. O.” 
Fred Hift, the Variety mugg 
covering this startling trend in 
the entertainment industry, starts 
off by asking: “Does ‘Culture’— 
with a Captal ‘C— have a draw 
at the film box-office?” 
. .. Having dropped this bomb on 
. the  ten-percenters, managers, 
ticket speculators, producefs, 
disc jockies, Madison Avenue 
advertising sharpies, TV and 
radio network executives, the- 
ater Owners, COncessionaires, ac- 
tors and would-be actors, variety 
artists, directors and Broadway 
and Hollywood sharks generally 


~, apparent 


Bait to Swell Mass 


_.. By Joan Martin 


(who all make up a right sizeable 
gee ee 0 Mr. Hift continues 
in the following vein: . 

New York showmen, with an 
eye (1) towards the (‘to many) 
surprising success of the Italian 
opera film, “Aida” in New York 
and (2) towards the theatre-tv's 
yen for highbrow 
events such as the Metropolitan 
Opera premiere performance, 
are beginning to wonder. Speci- 
fically, they think the “culture” 
pitch could be shaped into a 
valuable addendum to the cur- 
rent drive to broaden film the- 


-ater attendance. 


* 

SUSPICION has lingered .for 
long time among the companies 
that “culture,” if handled prop- 
erly, can pay off. Hamlet and 
Henry V, wefe examples of that. 
Jorg: large is that intellec- 
tually-inclined sector of the film 
audience, asks Variety, for the 
benefit of the entertainment in- 
dustry. No one really knows, Mr. 
Hift says, but he suspects that, 
counting more than just the 
core of what's jocularly been 
called the “eggheads,” the num- 
ber of patrons that might be at- 
tracted by off-beat presentations 
is fairly large; certainly large 
enough to make quite a differ- 
ence at the b.o.... . 

Mr. Hift concludes his piece 
with this observation: “It’s felt 
that, while the campaign to 
widen the general audience must 
necessarily be laid out along con- 
ventional lines, the introduction 
of ‘cultural subjects on the 
screen—whether via film or tv— 
is likely to bring back the ‘in- 
telligentsia® which broke with 
Hollywood after the war and has 
4 returned in strength to the 

0. 

Come back, little intelligent- 

Sia, come back. ... . , 


ete ibprapapbirphiarapha bri terri iitititiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiriii 


Current Films 


Seccccsceccoccocceccoce By DAVID PLAT T ceccccccccccccescccceses 


ARK TWAIN'S. cele- 
brated short story “The 
Million Pound Bank Note’ 
has been mdde into a de- 
lightful film by British 
moviemaker Ronald Neame. 

The film has been retitled 
“Man With a Million.” It stars 
Gregory Peck in the role of a 
stranded and hungry American 
in London at the turn of the 
century who is given a million 
pound bank note to play around 
with for-a month. 

Two eccentric English million- 
aires present him with this little 
toy witb instructions to use it 
to have the time of his life but 
under no circumstances must 


he cash the note. 


* 

PECK’S first act with this 
picece of paper in his pocket is 
to walk into a restaurant looking 
like he hasn't slept or eaten in 
a week—and he hasn't. 

He orders two huge portions 
of ham und eggs and steak from 
a mighty suspicious waiter. Then 
just as pind! sprig is making 
up his mind to call the cops to 
remove this tramp who is tryin 
to get away with a free meal, 
Peck flashes the million - pound 
note before his eyes and de- 
mands his change. That's’ all 
brother! From then on the res- 
taurant is his. Such bewing and 
scraping eran aeaey bags! 


NEXT he walks into a tailor - 


shop to buy a new suit. It's a 


~ Classy shop that makes suits to 
order for counts,- dukes and as- 


. 
> 


though it’s not his type suit, but 
when he asks to have it charged 
because he hasn’t any ready cash 
on him, only a rather large bank- 
note which he is positive the 
store couldn't possibly cash, the 
clerk insists that his company 
is quite capable of cashing very 
large checks and so Peck hands 
it over. 

The clerk looks at it cargbully 
for a moment. First his eyes al- 
most pop out of their sockets. 
Then he bursts into tears. 

The scene ends with the most 


a= 


abject apolo from the. tailor 
and his clerks for their insults 
and he is measured for 30 or 
40 of their most expensive suits 


and told not to worry about pay- 


ment and they even recomm 
a swanky hotel for him to go 


to. . 
* 


THE TWO scenes described 
above are extremely well done 
and the true flavor of Mark 
Twain is in them, These. and 
other scenes in the film contain 


acid comments en a society that . 
people poctrsing to how 


—- 
much money ve. 
the film does 


z 
*-.*4% 


heard a speechr 
of Rights. at a meeting of Jaw: 


A Record of People’s 


Battles for Liberty 


AN ALMANAC OF LIBERTY 
by . William O. Douglas. 
Doubleday and Co. 409 pages, 
1954, | . 


By FRED MENDELSON 


f ir times call for a jury 

like this: 
They were 12 people who 

suffered, but stood firm. 
Their verdict had been re- 


jected~by the court, and they . 


were sent back to deliberate 


further. 
The jury returned with the 


original verdict. 


“Jt was then that the court 


ordered “the jury be kept all 
night without food, drink, fire 
or chamber pots.” The verdict 
remained the same, and again 
the jury was confined for an- 
other day and. night. When their 
decision still stood contrary to 
the judge's will, they were them- 
selves fined and imprisoned! 
All this took place in Lon- 


/ don, 1670, when a jury refused 


to brand William Penn, famed 
Quaker, guilty of a “disturbance 
of the peace.” 

Of their eventual victory you 
can read under the date of Nov. 
9 in Justice William O. Douglas’ 
latest book—a very strong plea 
for civil. liberties—“An Almanac 
of Liberty.” 

It is a fine form -that Justice 
Douglas selects to record the 
battle for liberties. In the hon- 
ored tradition of the almanac he 
presents 366 short essays (none 
longer than a page of type, and 
many shorter). Each day has a 
tale and a lesson of its own. 

* 

THE YEAR rightly begins 
with July 4th and we are told 
of the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence at a time 
when “the political climate was 
turbulent.” And in the days that 
follow we learn of the aims, the 
impact, the philosophy, the 
forces that brought our 
tion into being. 

“Revolution,” says the Alman- 
ac, “can be a righteous cause, 


revolu- — 


that the throwing off of chains . 


by an oppressed people is a 


noble project . .. that all men 


have a common humanity, that 
there is a oneness in the world 
which binds all men ‘together.” 

And on and on the days roll, 
and across its pages march the 

eat movements and fighters 
or freedom. We hear John 
Brown refusing to be an inform- 
er, (“I will answer anything I 


|} van with honor but not about 


the others.”) we are stirred by 
the courageous 17th century 
publisher John Lilburne saying 
he would not answer questions 
“concerning other men, to en- 
snare me, and get further matter 
against me”; we are made more 
proud and determined by Elijah 
P. Lovejoy, abolitionist editor, 
who told of his own end when 
he said: “I can die at my post, 
but I cannet desert it”; and we 
see the continuity of the struggle 
in Patricia Blau's 1950 Supreme 
Court victory upholding the 
Fifth Amendment. , 

It is hard indeed to sélect 
from the long calendar of strug- 
pies those highlights that sho 

mentioned in a short re- 
view. One has the temptation to 
re-record most of them. The ms 
ing sounds of the Liberty Be 
reverberate from page to page. 
in this volume with much mean- 


> 
> 


7 


—Partymiller- in York Gazette. | 


»Y 


From the “Almanac” 


September 25 The Bill of Rights 


On Sept. 25, 1789, Congress proposed the Bill of Rights. In 
1953, Irving Dilliard of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch had this to say: 

“What I think about the state of our liberties is the blackest 
thought I have had in my lifetime. I am convinced that the Bill 
of Rights would not be submitted and ratified as part of the Con- 
stitution were it presented in Congress today.” | 

As to the First Amendment rights, he. said: | 

“There is widespread indifference among newspapers generally 
to freedom of the press itself... . Many newspapers never have an 
editorial which touches the issue of the separation of church and 
state. Freedom of speech for the individual is often trespassed 
on without causing so much as a word of protest.” 

As to unreasonable searches and seizures: 

“, . . these basic protections are trampled time and again, and 
a large part of the press takes no notice. : 

As to protection against self-incrimination: 

“This basic protection of an accused person is grounded deep 
in history. Yet it could not be made part of the Constitution today, 
Indeed, there is a campaign on . . . to undercut the guaranty against 
self-incrimination if not to eliminate it altogether. And in saying 
this I do not approve of the Fifth Amendment's abuse by those 
who hide behind it.” 

As to the right to counsel and to bail: 

“Many an accused person has — to prison in recent years 
lacking assistance of counsel to tell him of his rights, many a time 
excessive bail is required—with little or no objection in the press.” 
As to attitude of the press, Dilliard said: 

“No amendment to the Constitution can be adopted without 
a fighting campaign, and I do not find the press today fighting for 
the principles and causes that the Bill of. Rights embodies .. . I 
find no reason to believe therefore that the press’ would lead a na- 
tional campaign to adopt the Bill of Rights were its protections 
and guaranties introduced in Congress today:” | 


~—Page 88, AN ALMANAC OF LIBERTY by William O. - 
Douglas, Justice U.S, Supreme Court. | 
, - 
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_cfvil. liberties. As the 


» oat 


when one of his accusations fail- 
ed, he always had ready a di- 
versionary charge. . . . Not until 
recent years did an informer en- 


ears in the Far East. There was 
little more in it than a descrip- 


tion of some of the roots of our 
ker 


was leaving, I heard one lawyer 
say toe another, “There. goes a 
Communist if I ever saw one. ” 


* 


DOUGLAS. knows this well, 
and we realize as we go through 
the chronicle that thé source of 
his courage and clear stand on 
many. of major controversies 
is set deep in tradition and learn- 
ing. : 


He strikes blows at the Amer- 


7 
eee 


joy such acclaim as Oates knew.” 
The Justice names them all, 
not forgetting such an entry as 
uly 29: The Bonus Army. We 
again of the routing of — 


. the veterans of World War I 


by General Douglas MacArthur 
who (we quote W. O. Douglas) 


“justified the use of force, say- 


ing the veterans were ‘a bad- 
looking .mob animated by the 
spirit of revolution.’ ” The Amer- 
have always seemed 

mob” to the 


speaks as if they 


~ were his children...” 


By ELIZABETH G. FLYNN 


J les BE well.and vigorous, 
engaged in the pleas- 
ant work to which he has 
devoted. his _lifetime—the 

blication and the distri- 
ution of books—is the happy 
lot of Alexander Trachtenberg 
on his 70th birthday. Not just 


any -books—but ‘good bwoks de-— 


- voted to the problems, needs 
_-and interest of the working class, 
not synthetic books to poison the 
minds of youth and stultify the 
minds of adults—but real books 
to clarify, inspire and encour- 
age young and old; not books 
for profit, but books to distribute 


at cost and to circulate far and . 


wide among the people. The In- 
ternational Publishers is 30 years 
old. But before he helped to 
‘found this invaluable institution, 
“Trachty,” as he is affettionately 
and universally called, was busy 
from his youngest days as a So- 
cialist in producing and dis- 
tributing literature. 

I met him first at the Peo- 
ple’s House, at 7 East 15 St., 
about 1928, where he was in 


charge -of the Research Depart- 


ment of the Rand School of So- 
cial Sciente, I worked in the of- 
fice of the Workers Defense 
Union in the same building at 
that time. Scott Nearing was 
then their star attraction as a lec- 
turer.and teacher. Art Young had 
an office there, too, where he 
~ publishéd a humorous illustrated 
magazine called “Good Morn- 
ing.” Under Alexarder Trachten- 
berg’s direction the Rand School 
first published the Labor Year 
Book, which is now published by 
the Labor Research Association,” 

and he translated and publish 
in English here Lenin's first 
phiet—“Soviets at Work.” 

is was in 1918. 
* 


_, HE HAD emigrated to the 
United States from Czarist Rus- 
sia as a political refugee, in 
1906. At great privation and 

.. with heroic efforts he Secured 
“*4n education, graduating from 
Trinity College at Yale Univer- 
sity. His:doctor’s dissertation was 
on the History of Legislation for 
the protection of miners in 
Pennsylvania, which he publish- 
ed in 1942, in book form. It was. 
the result of three years of re- 
search (1913-1915), while he was 
doing graduate work at Yale. It 
covers nearly a hundred years of 
hard and bitter struggle for pro- 
tective legislation in this. major 
and basic industry and is time] 
today for its historical aneiat 
While in college Trachty was 
active in radical student activi- 
ties, in both the Trinity and Yale 


Socialist societies of 1910 and — 


1911. But even before this, as 
_ soon as he arrived in this coun- 
try, he became active in the So- 
cialist movement, as secretary of 
« the Russian Social-Democrats, of 
New York in 1907 and 1908, and 
as a member of the American So- 
cialist Party. Later he was active 
in the Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society, and after the Russian 
Revolution was secretary of the 


American Labor Alliance for 
Russi oni | 


But as a 


~ 


rare a quality today than it was 
in past times. The radio and 
television have radically reduced 
the reading habits of our entire 
a Many American 

ouseholds have every conceiv- 
able gadget—but no books. I 
won't attempt to argc that 
radio and television have not 
great possibilities as mediums of 
mass education and culture—but 
certainly not as they are used 
today, for commercials, slanted 
news and mystery stories full of 
force and_violence. 

They have cut deep into the 
culture pattern .of life and 
thought in America and have af- 
f all of us. There is not 
among us today that widespread 
love of learning, reverence for 
good books, that was character- 
istic.of older generations, who 
strove so hard to educate their 
children and give them knowl- 
edge which they did not them- 
selves possess. 

There is a-beautiful statue onit- 
side the Carnegie Library on the 
northside of Pittsburgh. It rep- 
resents a steel worker, dressed in 
working clothes, sitting on a 
bench, resting his tools, while he 
reads a book. It could well be a 
companion piece of Rodin’s 
Thinker. This is what. Trachty 
has tried to do, put books in the 
hands of workers. His authors 
wrote in the cause of the people 
Marx, Engels; Lenin and Stalin; 
William Z. Foster and countless 
others. Nor has he neglected the 
pamphleteers. Short, tersely writ- 
ten pamphlets are the stuff of 
which agitation and propaganda 
is made, in its simpler, more di- 


rect forms. The low-priced paper 


covered book and pamphlet are 


indispensable for this, 
* 


WHEN I was young and first 
came into the Socialist move- 
ment, everybody carried pamph- 
lets in their pockets, to distrib- 


- Trachty inherited and 


himself, to. continue 


Pte 


ALEXANDER TRACHTENBERG 


ute them free or for a few pen- 
nies. The Appeal to Réason pub- 
lished them and so did the 
Charles H. Kerr Co. in Chicago. 
allantly 
carried forward this tradition. It 
is no fault of his that we do not 
still stuff our pockets with 
ne 0a as they do in Eng- 


and and elsewhere. He's always - 


ready to provide them. But the 
Jimmy Higgins spirit, the urge 
to spread the light among peo- 
ple—is unfortunately not strong, 
which causes Trachty great con- 
cern. 

All of us who were privileged 
to hear him speak at the end of 
our trial, when we addressed the 
court, will never forget the feel- 
ing with which Alexander 
Trachtenberg spoke of “my 
books” as though they were his 
children, treated there as if they 
were criminals’ tools, dismember- 
ed, distorted, misrepresented and 

tortured out of all semblance of 

their true meaning, to serve the 
purposes of the government's 
prosecution. His whole life's 
meaning was in his magnificent 
statement on the living quality 
of books. Who hurts his books 
hurts him. 

In Boston the other day a 
Negro judge made a just and 
civilized decision when he re- 
turned his library f Otis Hood 


and rebuked the state's represen- 


tatives for taking themin the 
first place and for asking for a 
court order to destroy them as 
“illegal.” To burn his books 
would be as terrible to Trachty 
as to be burned himself atthe 
stake. To celebrate his 70th 
birthday, we should give him 
the only gift he craves—freedom 
for his books, and freedom for 


work of publishing.and distribut- 
ing them to ‘those thirsty for 


knowledge, for many years to | 


come, 


es , 


Coming Next Week: 


THE HOLY CHILD - 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. # 
By HOWARD FAST — 
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| that darn thing,” 
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the reader 


IN WASHINGTON it often 


happens. You hail a cab and the 
driver turns out to be an old ™ 


friend you knew as a barber, an 
office worker, or a waiter ip the 
Senate restaurant. The driver of 
this particular cab was Frankie, 
a former construction worker, 
and we greeted each other 
warmly. “Yeah,” said Frankie, “I 
lost my job and took up hack- 
ing. That's the trouble with’ this 
racket. It’s the catch-all for the 
unemployed. -The more people 
out of work, the more cabs there 
are on the streets; and the less 
people there are with money to 
ride the cabs. ‘The big shots 
who own the fleets. don't care 
how ‘many hacks there are on the 
streets. They get their rent every 
day from those of us drivers 
who hire the cabs. And they get 
their commission on the cabs 
they sell, too..They are not-in 
the taxi business. They are in 
the business of renjing and sell- 
ing taxi cabs.” . 
* 

* WASHINGTON cabs are ex- 
clusively stock cars, meaning 
that except for a flashy coat of 
paint, heavy plastic seat covers 
and a heavy-duty clutch, they 
are the same Plymouths, Chev- 
rolets and Fords which ordinary 
citizens drive about in. 

Thus it was possible for us to 
sit in the front seat and con- 
verse easily with Frankie. The 
only difficulty was that driving 
100 to 150 miles a day, Frankie 
doesn't have time to tie up the 
little odds and ends which come 
undone. The door to the glove 
compartment for instance, - was 
loose and at each stop for a traf- 
fic light the door would. fall 
open with a bang into our Jap. 

* 


WE ASKED if this system 
was why its hard to get 
taxi drivers organized. He 


| said it was. But, he added, “I 


don’t know any. group which 
needs organizing like - hackies. 
We need a hiring hall like the 
West Coast longshoremen, with 
a seniority system which protects 
the fellows who have been push- 
ing these heaps the longest.” We 
said maybe the real problem was 
unemployment, and Frankie said 
that was true. “And low wages,” 
Frankie added. “Maybe a third 
of the guys who are driving cabs 
in this town have. another job, 
but don't make enough on it. So 
they drive a cab during their 
off-hours to make up the differ- 
ence. Arid you know we got a 
lot of women taxi:drivers in this 
town. Reason is it takes two in- 
comes to feed and clothe a fam- 
ily.” ; 

AT THAT point the door of 
the glove- compartment opened 
and cracked me painfully in the 
right-knee. “Cee, I got to. fix 
id Frankie. 
“Youre a writer. Now let me’tell 
you a story I want to write. I 
read it in a newspaper. A guy 
committed suicide. When the 
police investigated they found 


out he was unemployed and had 


iob in about 


seven 


if 
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But when the bank account ran 
out, he was at the end of his 
rope so he killed himself. Now 
the thing is—here was this fel- 
low ashamed to admit he was un- 
employed. Eyen ashamed to let 
his wife know, as if being unem- 

loyed was some kind of shame- 


' tul disease. Isn’t this a system, 


though! I mean it’s the system 
which not only makes a guy un- 
employed but makes being with- 
out a job some kind of disgrace.” 
Then the glove compartment 
banged open and cracked us on 
the left knee. “Gee, I've got to 
fix. that- damn _ thing,” said 
Frankie. 
x 


WE RECENTLY talked to a 
proud mother. “My daughter, 
Carrie is wonderful,” she. said, 
and we had no argument. For 
we had. known Carrie for most 


of her 14 years_and we know ~ 


her to be brilliant like her par- 
ents and pectty like her mother. 
But what we hadn’t known was 
the beautiful and moving story 
of Carrie's courage. “She’s a 
freshman at Warren senior high,” 
said Carrie’s mother. “You know 
thats where they had that 
trouble with those hoodlums in 
integrating the school. Carrie 
went to school that day and 
found her classmates on a picket 
line. And oh the things they were 
saying. Carries said she didn't be- 
lieve these kids, who were friends 
of hers, as she always thought, 
could say such vile things 
about Negroes. They yelled at 
her to join them. Instead of that 
she went up and started arguing 
with them. She told them what 
a terrible thing they were doing. 
She said she wouldn't have any- 
thing to do with it. Three of 
them seemed a little embarrass- 
ed and when Carrie walked 
through the lie, these three 
went with her. That night the 
phone kept ringing and the 
other girls were phoning Carrie, 
begging her not to go to school 


_ next day. And Carrie was sick, 


really sick. If it hadn't been for 
this, she would have stayed 


._home. And any other time, I 


would have kept her home. But 
we decided that sick or not, she 
was going. So next day Carrie 
went to school and walked 
through that racist picketline. 
And do you know the whole 15 
of her classmates drifted in be- 
hind her! Monday, after the 
thing was settled, she 


stayed home, really too sick~ 


to be on her feet, those same 
kids’ who had been on _ the 
picketline telephoned to ask 
about her. And she told. me, 
power the kids aer not hag: 
t's grown-ups who put 
them up to it.” And now do you 
wonder I think my. daughter's 


wonderful!’ With something of a — 


lump in our throat and eyes 
slightly moist we assured her 


that no, we did not wonder. 
* 


WE HAVE been the vessel 
through which certain donations 
have reached The Worker Fund 
Drive. In acknowledging them 
here, we do not mean to imply 
that The Chat with the Reader 
is their favorite column. But here, 
at any rate, they are: Previously 


acknowledged, $96; Anonymous, 


$500; a few young doctors who 
haven't much money, $10; Wash- 
ington Freedom of the Press, 
$300; Was friend, $5; 


Manhattanite, $10; M. G., $10. 


Total to date $931. 
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a that mg had a 
history. We print below a 
—_ of a report made ir 1849 
y Charles Theodore Russell to 
the Boston Grammar School 
Board. Russell, a member ‘of the 
Board, protested against jimcrow 
in schooling. It is important to 
note that the controversy was 
begun by a petition of the Negro 
people of Boston. School e- 
gation by law was finally abol- 
ished in 1855. - | 
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THE -UNDERSIGNED be- 
lieves that we have no moral or 
legal right to exclude the colored 
children from the ordinary pub- 


SUNDAY. 


who w 


DECEMBER 19, 1934 


lic schools of this city. 

The undersigned is led to this 
conclusion by considerations 
founded in the origin, the nature, 
and the design of our system of 
public education. It is believed 
that the right claimed by those 
exclude the blacks, 
cannot be maintained consistent- 
ly without eradicating the vital 
principle, upon which our com- 
mon public schools rest. Their 
great distinctive feature has been 
and is, that they are supported 
by, designed for, and open to the 
whole public equally. The chil- 


- drew of the rich and the poor, 


the strong and the weak, the in- 
fluential and the obscure, alter 

pass the wide open door of 
these schools, stand upon a com- 


‘ 


mon level. Their design seems 
to be, and their whole influ- 
ence is, practically to teach the 
great theoretical principle of our 
government, that “all men are 
born free and equal.” Nowhere, 
out of the churches of God, is 
this great doctrine more perfect- 


-ly recognized than in our com- 
‘mon schools, 


il live eee 


Equality is the vital principle 


- of the system. Destroy this in the 


free schools, and you not only 


destroy these schools, but the 


vernment which rests upon 

m, as one of its main su 

rts. No matter how few are’to 

favorably or unfavorably af- 
fected by the particular manner 
in which you war against this 
principle of equality in_a given 
case, the general result must be 
us, and only pernicious. 
t is war upon the common pub- 
lie school system. 

Now what is the result of this 
principle of equality? Why, that 
no child in the Commonwealth 
can have any superior right over 
any other child to participate in 
the benefits of the common 


' character. R 


Docunrents froma 


school. Nor has any class of chil- 
dren the right to different and 
a Gere ed somal 
lar age } 
us differences 
may not in into the com- 
mon schools. Political differences 
are barred from their doors. 

If then the colored child may 
be excluded from the schools, 
it must be upon some legal dis- 
tinction, superior to any of its 
distinctions here named. 

What is ‘this distinctive mark? 
Color, and color alone. It is 
enough for us to ask whether 
the laws of this Commonwealth 
recognize a distinction so found- 
ed. We find no warrant for it. 

Source: “The Faith of Our 
Fathers,” by Irving Mark -and 
Eugene L. Schwaab, pp. 153-55. 
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Dear Editor — 


cna coeneasseeresearsse Letters from Readers 


A Real Case 
Of Buck Fever 
ROCHESTER, Minn. 


. Dear Editor: 


Just’read Bill Mardo’s story in 
‘the Sunday Worker and as the 


deer season in Minnesota is right _ 


now in full swing, it was very 
timely. It reminded me of my 
one and .only experience with 
deer hunting. 

Soon after the first World War 
broke out-I took off for Duluth 
and got me a job in the ship- 
yards. My wife soon followed 
and after the war was over and 
the Kaiser was licked, we de- 
_ cided to stay, especially since 
I was steadily employed at my 
trade as an electrician. But the 
1921 depression came along and 
I was laid off. I tried curb- 
storming for a while but there 
were too many others doing the 


same thing and jobs were scarce.. 


_ One day I noticed an ad offer- 
ing for sale 10-acre tracts of 
burnt - over timber -land. The 
owners would build the buyer a 
log cabin and give him employ- 
ment in their saw-mill. No down 
payment and payment on the 
land ‘to be taken out of wages. 

So we “bought” ten acres. We 


had just gone through a big for-.- 


est fire and if there is anything 


drearier than burnt-over timber- 


land I can't name it. You can 
imagine how my wife (with our 
three-month babe) looked for- 
- ward to living out there. But 
we got our few little things to- 
gether and moved out. I had 
never worked in a saw-mill bat 
I was husky so they put me on 
one of the toughest jobs, running 
the slab-saw. My job was to saw 

ip the long slabs, which were 
the first cut off either side of 
the log, and pile them on a skid- 
sled. Brother, that was work and 


some. of the most enjoyable of 
ji in spite of the hard 
small wages. Of course 
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floor and screeched at my wife, 


“G-g-g-g-get the gosh darn - 


g-g-g-gun. . ¢ . Where in hell 
are my pants—G-g-g-g-get my 
shoes.” I was shaking like a leaf 
all over and of course it too 
me twice as long to dress as my 
hands were shaking like I was 
palsied. But I eventually” got 
dressed, grabbed the gun, started 
for the door and just then we 
heard a shot. | 

Of course you know what hap- 


pened. A neighbor got the deer. 


- And now you are going to ask 
why I did not go to the front 
door in my pajamas and shoot 
the deer. Well, neyer ask a vic- 
tim of buck-fever why he does 


or does not do certain things, © 


because he can't tell you. 
And that, dear friend, ends 
the story: of my first and last 
deer hunt. I lived over 25 years 
in deer country but I never shot 


one and cannot say that I am- 


sorry. I suppose it is all right 
for those who enjoy’ shooting 
them. But, to tell the truth, when 
I see .those beautiful. animals 
draped grotesquely over the 
hood of a car it gives me a sick 
feeling in my stomach. 


O. S..C. 
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Nope, You-Don’t Need 
To Point THAT Out 

SAN FRANCISCO. 
Dear Sir: : 

In his Thanksgiving Day arti- 
cle Joe North says: 

“I am no gdvocate of con- 
formity, but there is something 
majestic when you consider a 
nation of 160 million sitting 
down at ‘the table at the same 
time, ‘from the Hudson to the 
Columbia, eating thé same, or 
similar viands, thinking the same, 
or similar thoughts.” 

Of-course, obviously, if Joe 
North finds something “majestic” 
about the idea of the whole na- 


tion sitting down to the table 


at the same time, eating the 
same or similar food, and even 
thinking. the same or similar 
thoughts, then he is not merely 
an advocate of conformity, but 
a — high - priest of the 
cuit, | 


, perhaps, the 
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the story of 
‘our time 


—_ . 
, : 


the kind of exelitement ne 
other novel ef the pestwar 


Y period has evoked: 


TIMBE 


7 


MAN | 


a novel by HOWARD FAST 


Howard Fast has given us a 
magnificent novel . . . a desper- 
ately needed clinical report on 
the pathology of a symbolic 
American campus. It would be a 
glorious thing if Silas Timber- 
man could be a best seller, and 
required reading by college 
presidents. : 
Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman 


The novel moves forward with 


the grim necessity of a Greek. 


tragedy. You know what the end 
will be, yet you cannot put it 
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down.* Only an American with 
great faith in his country, its 
traditions, and its noblest ideals 
could have conceived such a 
book as Silas Timberman. 
Shirley Graham DuBois 


For those of us who are honest, 
and for those countless  per- 
plexed people in other lands who 
are studying the phenomenon 
that is contemporary America, 
Silas Timberman 0 the. door 
of that: understanding. 


Rey. John Howard Melish - 


At all bookstores or use this coupen te order directly from: 


BLUE HERON PRESS, 47 W. 63 St., N. Y.23, N.Y. § 


Blue Heron Press, Ine. 4.53 
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Reading Silas Timberman has 
been an experience comparable 
m intensity to that endured 
when dear friends are made to 
suffer from injustice. 
. - « The Liberals of 
America should get be- 
hind this book and see 
that millions read it. 
Every publication with 
a pretense to‘ liberal- 
ism should promote it. 


Rockwell Kent 


Read Silas Timberman 

for its clarity § and 

wer, and when you 

lay the book down, prepare your- 
self for the action necessary to 
check and counter this massive 
assault by traducers of the Bill 
of Rights. Scott Nearing 


I started to read it right after 
the postman brought it, and I 
didn’t put it down until late at 
night when I'd read the last line. 
I think Silas Timberman is a 
wonderful book. Stefan Heym 


It is, it seems to me, the best of 

all Howard: Fast’s fine books, 

and that is saying a great deal. 
Grace Hutchins 


A gift for telling a story easily; 
the narrative s ahead with 
a great sense of life; the reader 
feels he is a part of a living 
situation. E. Berry Burgum 
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ar-=Vern Mikke 


SCRIBES GIVE 


VERN, MIKKELSEN and roommate Jim Holstein of 
the Minneapolis Lakers were addressing Christmas cards 
in their room in New York's Hotel Paramount this rainy 


afternoon before meeting —the 
uare 

Garden. 
“About the only chance we 
said Mikkelson, who has 


3 a one of the fixed stars of 


professional basketball since he 
came out of little Hamline Col- 
lege. He is a big fellow, standing 
almost 6 foot 7 inches in his 
socks, but he is a real athlete, 
solid, co-ordinated, with quick 
movements and constantly im- 
proving marksmanship. There 
are few players in. league 
more universally liked, respect- 
ed, and yet protessionally feared 
than “Mikk,” one of the corner- 
stones of his team’s three -year 
championship. 

When. and where’ did he. be- 
come interested in basketball? 
“In high school in my home 
town,” said the genial and artic- 


ulate star. His home town is — 


Askov, Minnesota, a little farm- 
5) Bing na near Duluth. 
Z t 350 pulation, fo aaa 
he smiled, “Its a Danish and 
Finnish community.” Vern’s 
parents came over from Den- 
mark and settled in the “North 
Star Country.” 

“There's quite a bit of in- 
etball,” he. explain- 
ed, “The high school' has no 
football. The funny thing is it 
wasnt because of my size that I 
started Playing basketball. I 

ounger than most high 


. Was y 
school boys, I graduated at‘ 16, 


and hadn’t reached my full 
growth.” 

Did he become a famous high 
school player? —- 

“Oh no,” he said, “Not state 
wide famous. I don’t suppose the 


University (of Minnesota) knew | 


about me, I would have been 
lost in the shuffle there.” _ 

He became considerably bet- 
ter known at Harline College 
in St. Paul and when he grad- 
uated he was grabbed by the 


* 

MIKKELSON is just 26, which 
will surprise some fans. “I've 
been in the league six years now,” 
he said, “And that’s a long time 
in this league. I su when 
youre around that Seas people 
assume youre older.” 

How, I asked, would he try to 
sum up the difference between 
the college and the pro game 
besides the obvious fact that the 
pro game is the more advanced 
and fini product. 


He selected the point most 

os do when you ask them that. 
In college,” he said, “you may 
find two real good players on the 
team you face, sometimes three. 
In the pros every man on the 
floor. and on the bench is real 
good. You can't give any of them 
room or take them lightly. You 
can't slough back on one or two 
men or someone else will kill 


you.” (Which “point seems to a 


ketball writer to indicate that 
the zone defense, formally for- 
bidden-in the pros, might have 
been “played out. of existence” 
anyhow). : 

“Yes,” he said with a touch 
i pe Rae senticakghe good 

ague. Jou must respect 
them all.” : . 

How about the desire to win, 
is it as great as in college, that 
is the desire to win for the sake 
of winning, not just forthe pay- 
check and the advantages .of 
winning. ... 

Mikkelson was quick and em- 
phatic on this point. 

“That was one of the first 
things: I found out,” he said 
“There's a real team spirit and 
the guys want to do well and 
win aside from anything else. . . 
I think if a player loses that 
feeling, he ought to get out of 
the game.” 


DO YOU STILL have to work 

hard on your game once you 
et into: the pros, or unlike col- 
eges, once you reach the pro 
level, is practice not so import- 
ant? a : 
Mikkelson smiled, and Hol- 
stein looked up from his Christ- 
mas Card addressing to shake 
his head and observe, “You got 
to work at this game.” 

“That's right,” said Mikkelson, 
“And that’s where this schedule 
hurts-us. We just can’t find the 
time for much practice the wa 
were traveling and playing a 
the time. Here’s one interesting 


thing about what practice we do 


get in, something I always tell 
to the high school boys when I 


‘speak around at affairs. When 


we practice we don't spend time 
on any fancy stuff, but the fun- 
damentals, the same fundamen- 
tals we learned in high school. 
When we lose and do thin 

wrong, it's the so-called simple 
things that went wrong, and 
that’s what you have to work on.” 


, 


N.L. BIG EDGE 


The greater strength of the 
prove League be shown 
again thi in Sporting 
News Allstar team, voted on b 
197 members of the Baseba 
Writers Ass'n, and placing 7 from 
the NL to 4 from the AL. 


The tem was Kluszewski of 


the Reds, Avila of the Indians, 


Dark of the Giants and’ Rosen of 


the Indians infield; Mays of the 
Giants, Musial of the Cards and 


’ Snider of the Dodgers outfield; 


Berra catcher, Lemon, Antonelli 
and Roberts pitchers. 


Behind Kluszewski at Ist was. 


another NLer, Hodges. Behind 
Avila in the voting were NLers 
Schoendienst and Hamner. Be- 
hind Dark was Reese. Behind 
Rosen was Mathews. However, 


after the all N.L. outfield, the - 


next four were American Leagu- 
ers, William, Doby, Minoso and 
Mantle. 


J 


asked. Isn't it just too rugged? 
Wouldnt it be a better game 
with _better spacing of games 
and scheduling? This, I said, was 
something he might or might not 
want to. answer. é 

“Till say it for publication,” 
Mikkelson said with a shrug, 
“It's obvious enough, I know 
there are some reasons advanc- 
ed for this scheduling, but as a 
player I'll say it’s a real draw- 
back. Now you can't play a game 
back East on Saturday night and 
play in Minneapolis on Sunday 
and not be weakened. I mean 
all the teams are weakened. 
Basketball takes more out of you 
than baseball..A schedule that 
doesn't have the teams hopping 
around so much in this kind of 
game would mean a better game 
to watch and a better game to 
play.” 

Traveling, I observed, recall- 
ing lanky Thomas Wolfes la- 
ments:on this score, must be a 
little rougher on big men. 

Mikkelson ‘stretched his legs. 
“That’s a fact,” he said, “This 
conutry ‘isn’t built for tall men. 
The beds are too short, and the 
sleeping on the trains is impos- 
sible. . . .” He grinned. “There 
are drawbacks my being big.” 


WHAT, I ASKED, was his 
outlook. for the future. Did he 


“expect to stay with the game as 


a coach, perhaps as one keenly 
interested in its technique? 
“Well,” he said, “I wouldn't 


rule out coaching, but my main— 
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interest is in the field of guid-. 


ance and counselling, I just 
completed my Masters Degree 


.. in Educational Psychology at the 


out being 


University of Minnesota this 

summer. ~ 
Studying between seasons? 
“Yes, going pretty nearly from 

basketball to school. ) like the 


‘subject, I — I like kids, and 
ow 


well—you ke ee 
with a modest shrug.... “If 


youre an athlete, you know 


kids, they'll probably listen to 
you.” Hed like to do this kind 
of work in a school situation if 
possible, but not exclusively. 


Would it be ible to keep 
playing pro. basketball and start 
is career in this new field? 

“That's something,” he said, 
“lll have: my first chance this 
summer to find out. [Il start 
checking around on possibilities 
when the season ends.” 

Since we were speaking of 
youngsters and the formative 
years, I asked him how he felt 
about the practice of many 
newspapers of printing the gam- 
bling odds on the basketball 
games. , 


“T think that’s bad,” he; said 


. forthrightly, “I don’t like’ it. 


Why make the youngsters gam- 
bling conscious? Id say things 
be better without that 
kind of stuff being printed.” 
* 

THERE HAD BEEN a fst 
fight erupting on the floor ih a 
nationally. televised game _ last 
week. Thinking about it now, 
it seemed to be my impression 
that Mikkelson had never been 
involved in a brawl, at least I 
couldn't remember. .. . 

“Your impression is correct,” 
he said, “I’ve never been in one.” 

As for the why of this... . 

“It's a hard and rugged 
game,” he explained, “I play 
that way and admire the other 
guy who plays it to the hilt with- 
dirty . . . well,” he 
shrugged affably, “We're all in 
this: game for a living, I guess I 
just give the~other fellow the 

nefit of the doubt.” 

Team pride asserted itself. 
“I don’t think Minneapolis has 
been in too many of those 
things.” He checked with Hel- 
stein. The crew cut backcourt 
man from the U. of Cincinnati 
said in his three years with the 
Lakers there'd only been one 
brief squabble involving Don- 
ham of Boston. 

“We've been in a sort of com- 
manding position in the league,” 
said Mikkelson, as further ex- 


.. nail against each 


planation, with a touch of high 
team pride again, as though to 
say let them beat us in basket- 
ball, we don’t have to go in for 
that stuff. “ 

That commanding position is 
now threatened with the retire- 
ment of big George Mikan, the 
“Mr. Basketball” of the league. 
Just how much do you miss him? - 

Mikkelson threw his hands 
apart as if this was too foolish a 
question to answer. 

“Oh, a lot,” he said, “You 
can’t take 4 man like that away 
without feeling it. You see, you 
get to depend on him over the 
years . . . why, the first few 
games without him, it was like 
that girl out on Fifth Avenue in 
her Maidenform bra or some- 
thing. ...” : 

As for which players in the 
oe gave him the most trou- 


“After a game, when I'm most 
beat is when I've been playing 
against Harry Gallatin,” id, 
“We just seem to go tooth and 
er all game 
long. He gives me a hard time. 
One of the tops, as a player and 
every way. 

(Gallatin draws the assign- 
ment of guarding -Mikkelson in 
Knick-Laker games). 

As for the race, how about 
this Fort. Wayne, are they- going 
to keep it up? 

“I don’t know,” he said shak- 
ing his head, “They have fine 
personnel there and look good. 
This new fellow Rosenthal has 
helped them too. At least 
against us he's come in and . 
hurt. us.” 

I was putting on my. coat and 
hat now. 

“There's a long way to go 
vet,” said Holstein with a smile, 
“They're having their feast now, 
maybe there'll be a famine 
later.” : 

“Yes,” said Mikkelson, nod- 
ding agreement, as he arose and 
stretched; “There's a long way 
to go. A LONG, LONG way. 
We were just getting used to be- 
ing a team agaiti without 
George, and then Pollard was 
hurt, but we'll see... .” 


A couple of hours later at the 
Garden the fans saw number 19, 
a‘big fe'low with blondish- thin- 
wing hair, pla: the game to the — 
hilt and score 31 points as the 
).axers lost tv make their record 
13 and 9. Wit» Mikan gone 
aud Pollard out, more of :he re- 
hounding ini scoring burden is 
oy him and hes measurmg up. 
Next night—RKochester at Rech- - 
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(Continued frou Page 1) — 


I could see’'why the place was 
not so cheerful as Santa Claus. 
Gas - 


SHE WAS somewhere in her | 


fifties and her counter was empty 
so she had a few moments to 
talk. The season’s rush had 
taken the starch out of her, and 


_ she stood there, groggy from the 


punches, cleaning up the case. 
She had worked her 37 years, 
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~ next week t 
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How about the schedule, I 


CHRISTMAS AT 30% OFF 


time of day with her associates. 
They came as brides and today 
they were sha age yan And 
eyre out. Finished. 
~ She replied that she was lucky, 
she -had an “attractive offer,” 
and I wondered, looking at her, 
whether she was putfing it on. 
The others?’ She didn’t know, 
she said evasively (after all, you 
cant be sure who the man is 
‘across the counter), “I suppose 
they're finding places,” she said. 
From. the others, I learned, 
most were not finding “places.” 
Places are not so numerous these 
days. You don’t walk out of 
one job into another. And talk- 
ing to them, listening: to them, 
under the holly and the bright 
lights, the store took on a mac- 
. The: ancient 
saleslady who was selling Christ- 
mas cards so full of c 


hold an annual reunion 
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Ann's, nearby. 

I looked at the murals on 
Wanamaker’ walls; cheerful 
scenes of shepherdesses tending 
their lambs, scenes for every day 
of the week, Monday is a work 
day, Sunday is a day of wor- 
ship where two cowled medieval 
figures go into a church, the sky 
a serene blue overhead. — 

As I talked to the salesladies 
a guard hovered nearby in gray- 
green ‘uniform *and his badge 
said “Pinkerton A . “And 
you, Mister,”. I asked, turning 
to him, “how many years have 
you been here?” - | 

“Not long,” he said cheer- 
fully, “I’m just here on lend- 
lease, sort-of, less than a year.” 

“It isn't a happy occasion, is. 
it, the store closing next week?” 

“Oh,” he said, surveying me 
carefully, “all that’s a matter of 
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Following is a list of political 


prisoners in the U. S. as.a guide . 


to those who wish to send Christ- 
mas greetings to these victims 


- of the present war hysteria: 


Arthur Bary, 
Denver County Jail. 


Anna Correa Bary, 
Denver County Jail. 


Dorothy Rose Blumberg, 
Box A, Alderson, W.Va. 
Maurice Braverman, 
PMB 470-AL, Allenwood, Pa. 


PMB 8454, Fooea’ Haas, Sod, 
Eugene Dennis, 
PMB 71488, Atlanta, Ga. 
Philip Frankfeld, 
PMB 73247, Atlanta, Ga. 


John Gates, ke 
| PMB 71487, Atlanta, Ga. 


Gus Hall, 


PMB 68051, Leavenworth, Kan. 


House pf Detention, 427 


SEND CHRISTMAS CARDS 


George Meyers, 
21428 Petersburg, Va. 


Carl Ross, 
Federal Penitentiary, MacNeill’s 
Island, State .of Washington. _ 

Junius. Scales, 

Forsyth County Jail, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Jack Stachel, 
PMB 8659, Danbury, Conn. 


Sid Steinberg, - 
Federal Penitentiary, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 


PMB 74236, Atlanta, Ga. 
John Williamson, 

PMB 11063, Danbury, Conn. 
Carl Winter, 

Leavenworth Penitentiary, 

Leavenworth, Kan. 7 


- Roy Wood, 

U.S. Penitentiary, 

Lewisburg, Pa. 
William L. Patterson, — 

West St, 
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~ By REGINA FRANKFELD 


N THE calendar Christmas 

Day comes Dec. 25, Fer 
my family Xmas will come on 
the 29th because that is the 
day we will visit my husband 
in the Atlanta Penitentiary. For 
two hours our family will be to- 
gether. For two hours will try to 
cram in all the love and concern 
we have for each other. For twe 
nit md toes geben Then 
will s together. 
the buzzer will sound. The chil- 
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dren and | will walk eut to the | 


iron-barred gates. We will walk 
the ten that lie between the 
inside ef the prison and the sec- 
ond, the outer, iron door and we 
will walk outisde—back into the 

world. But my husband will re- 
main behind. — 

I will ge out .knowing so well 
each thought and every emotion 
of my husband and of each of all 
the other Smith Act a ee pris- 
oners evérywhere — use last 
Xmas I too. was in pri I was 
in the Federal ory for 
Women in Alderson serving a two 
year sentence under the Smith Act. 
Ovr children had neither their 
mother nor their father. They spent’ 
their holiday vacation traveling be- 
tween prisons. First they visit me 


li 


in Alderson, then their father in 


A? 'onta. 


Tiow well I know a prison 


Xinas! The four pound 
candies and nuts from 
oniy package allowed thro 
the year); the sharing of this little 
package with other inmates who 
received none at all; exchangin 
.little gifts made of cardboard cat 
bits of colored materials—all this 
made up our Xmas in-prison. But 
it was at night when we were 
locked in and alone with -our 
— that each —_ lived 
1er own very personal holiday. I 
recal, looking out into the nigh 
(and this is a special luxury fer 
in Atlanta Penitentiary the men’ 
do. not see the outdoor: from their 
. five-tiered iron cells), watching the 
guards patrol ‘the grounds, looking 
at the beams of the flashlights, 
listening to the séunds of the prison 
night—the restless turning of wo- 
men in their sleep, the half stifled 
sounds of sobbing, the rumble of 
a truck making its rounds. I knew 
as I sat there that all.of the other 
Smith Act political prisoners ev- 
erywhere were spending _ their 
Christmas in the same way. I 
knew this was no individual trag- 
edy which had visited my family. 
We were part of the struggle of 
all American families for a 
way of life. It was the tragedy of 
our time that families were being 
‘torn apart because men and wo- 
men fought for peace and freedom. 
* 


TIME in prison sometime ap- 
pears like a huge block of gran- 
ite—it simply does not move. You 
push and push at the time, but 
nothing happens. So you learn te 
break up the time inte each single 
day. All you have to do then is te 
live through that one day. And 
fight for the precious hours w 
you can read, Because in prison 
om life is so routinized that every 

our is taken up with work on 
the job or with washing or clean- 
. ing or.any of the chores 
that are part of prison life. 

When you first enter prison you 
are reduced to a number. But the 
political prisoner never allows him- 
self to become a mere number. The 
political prisoners everywhere util- 
ize every hour they can snatch out 
of the prison grind to read, to 
study, to think independently i 
the political events of the day. 
They learn to “do their time” and 


Y t to grow mentally and intel-|, 


lly during that time. 
' From the great treasured. out- 
— it received vital re ope 
our : ~ confi- 
dence and insistent Each 
my newspaper arrived and. 
that paper I was able te follow 


i. 


oe 


oe 


Carthyism and for peace.. Each 
month my $12 commissary check 
arrived’ With this money I could 
supplement the prison diet with 
fruit and chocolate. Not many in- 
mates received that commissary 
check regularly. Many received 
none at all. I was very proud of 
those checks. They’ meant more 
than just the things they could 
buy. On special holidays the greet- 
ing cards arrived from all over the 
U. S. A. and: from many countries 
of Europe. I didn't see them then. 
But I knew they were there and 
I brought them all home with me 
when I was released. And then 
there were the regular visits from 


my children. 
* 


I LIVED from yisit to visit. 
Seeing my children gave me not 


only the sheer joy of looking at 
them, watching them smile, hear- 
ing them laugh—but gave me peace 
of mind. The commissary Shock 
the daily newspaper, the weekly 
magazine, the occasional new 
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-book, the regular fan.ily visit— 


these are the very tangible : 
sions of the constant anal har 
month bonds of fi i 
concern between the outside and 
the political prisoner on the inside. 
For these are made 

through by the the Committee of 
the Families of the Smith Act Vic- 
tims and the continuéd support 
from the people throughout the 
country to this committee. 

And so I “made it.” This Christ- 
mas I am free. I am no longer a 
political prisoner. I can enjoy, a 
good cup of coffee, I can‘ smoke 
a cigarette without asking a ma- 
trens permission. I can sit in m 
kitchen and listen to my children’s 


squabbling. I can roar at my son’s 


corny jokes: 


For the 16 Smith Act prison-| 


ers the moment of reunion 
with families and friends and 
colleagues is still far away. Many 
more imminently face years in 
prison. The fight to completely 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Christmas Plum Pudding 


By JO LYNNE 


By Federated Press 


HAVE you been a little afraid 
to tackle steamed puddings for 
holiday desserts because you 
thought elaborate’ equipment 
and preparation was needed? If 
so, you were mistaken. Plum and 


F | other puddings may be made in 


anything from a coffee can to 
a fancy mold—you don't need 
a fitted cover either. Aluminum 
foil may be used as a cover for 
any bowl. Of course there are 
all kinds of attractive pudding 
molds to be had, some solid, 
some with a tube in the center, 
and some holding as much as 
four quarts and others for single 
servings. (A delicate plum pud- 
ding in a small mold is a lovely 
gift). 

Neither do you need a special 
kettle or racks. Any kettle that 
will allow steam to circulate 


around the mold and has a fit- 


ted cover will do. You can also 


use your pressure cooker fol- 
lowing instructions in the book- 
let. 


two-th:rds full to allew for ex- 
pansion. Water at least one inch 
deep or as high as a third of the 
mold should be kept boiling 
steadily. After steaming, plum 
pudding should be cooled un- 
covered. It may then be re- 
covered and kept several weeks 
in foil and 
stored. Pour a e rum or 
brandy over it during storage for 
extra flavor when served. Pud- 
dings. may also be frozen and 
need no special thawing before 
reheating Le sea again. 

The traditional ' serving of 
plum pudding alight with brandy 
is a pretty custom and quite 
simple. Sprinkle top with brandy 
or rum, pour more liquor into 
a tablespoon and heat. Light 
and add to pudding. 

The following recipe makes 
24 servings. Either sauce may be 
served with it. | 


‘PLUM PUDDING ~ 


6 cups fine dry bread crumbs 
1% cups light brown sugar 
1% cups scalded milk 

12 eggs, well beaten 
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Your Health. 
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Middie-Aged Men Face Greater 


Heart Risk, Women Less 


By Federated Press 


The risk of dying from heart 
and blood vessel diseases has 
gone up nearly 25 percent among 
men of 45 to 65 in the past gen- 
eration, while -the risk for wo- 
men in the same age group has 
gone down by about the same 
amount. Source for this new  in- 
formation is the 1954 revision of 
the statistical handbook, Diseases 
of the Heart and Blood Vessels— 
Facts and Figures. 


The 16-page booklet was pre- 
pared by the American Heart 
Association in cooperation with 
the U. S. Public Health Service 
to. present basic facts essential 
to an understanding of heart and 
blood vessel diseases as a major 
health problem. | 


- The. seriousness of the heart. 
disease problem is dramatized by 
the 1953 estimated figures show- 
ing 794,000 deaths due to car- 
diovascular diseases, over half of 


‘all deaths for that year. More 


than 90 — of the eardio- 
vascular 


world. events,,.to 
“tess of the s 
< 


the, pengr|, atten | 
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eaths were caused by ~ 


ae ——— . 
ispellmg a popular notion 
that heart and blood vessel di- 
seases are necessarily associated 
with old age, the booklet reports 
that one-third-of all deaths from 
cardiovascular disease occur 
under the age of 65 and these 
diseases are responsible for more 
than one-quarter of the deathis 
from all causes in the 25-44 age 
group.. 

More than nine million per- 
sons in the U. S. are estimated 
to have some form of cardiovas- 
cular disease. These diseases 


cause a considerable amount of 
disability after middle life. The 
booklet also notes that more peo- 
ple die of heart disease in the 
winter than in any other season. 

One of the charts shows an 
apparent increase in the death 


gate from: diseases of the heart 


over the past 50 years, but the 
booklet: explains that this-is not 
a real increase in the risk of death 
from heart disease and is due to 
three factors. 


For one thing, more people 
are living longer and are there- 
fore more apt to develop heart 
disease as they advance in age. 
Then, too, more heart cases are 
being discovered through . im- 
proved diagnostic techniques: In 
addition, there have been impor- 
tant: changes in classification, 
based on increased knowledge, 


and many causes of death prev- 


jously classified in non-cardiac 


categories are now included in 
heart disease. 

Actually, the booklet points 
out, ‘the risk of dying from di- 
seases of the heart and circula- 
tion has decreased for ages under 


_ 45 during the pdst three decades. 


ze 
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Much of the decrease in the 
. under 45 is account- 

by. the fact that fewer 
are dying from rheumatic 
which strikes mostly in 


- 


Molds should be filled about. - 


| is. -slim with sideswept de- 


12 oz. beef suet, ground 

1 cup currants : 
% cup candied lemon peel 
% cup dates, cut 

12 cup brandy, rum or cider 


ugar, Add milk and let 
stand till cool. Add eggs and 
suet; mix. Add fruits, chopped or 
sliced, and liquid; mix. Use hand 
to separate fruit. Turn into two 
greased two-quart molds or 
equivaler.t containers and cover 
tightly. Stand on a rack-in an 
inch of water in a pot with tight 
cover. Steam five to six hours; 
adding more boiling water as 
needed. Cool and store. To serve 
steam -about an hour. 


BROWN SUGAR 
CUSTARD SAUCE 

1 cup brown sugar 

2 egg yolks 

2 to 4 tbs sherry or brandy 

1-3 cup water 

1-8 tsp salt 

Boil sugar and water about 
a minute, stirring till sugar is 
‘dissolved. Beat egg yolks with 
“salt, add syrup gradually, while 
beating and cook, eats 9 over 
hot water until thickened. Add 
sherry or brandy, Serve hot over 
pudding. About one cup. 
HARD SAUCE 

1-4 cup best butter 

1-8 tsp salt 

1-4 cup light cream (optional) 

1 cup confectioners sugar 

1 tsp vanilla or 

1 tbs brandy, rum or whiskey 

Cream butter, add sugar and 
salt and‘cream well. 


By Federated Press 
WONDERFULLY or ig 
-An important part of your 
‘wardrobe is the age ing 
jul to wear with a variety 
of b or sweaters. This one 


The blouse has short or 

Jong sleeves. For Pattern 8001, 

which comes in sizes 12, 14, 16, 
18, 20, 40 and 42, send 30 cents- 

in coin, your name, address, size 

and pattern number to Federated 

Press Pattern Service, 1150 
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ILLINOIS TAKE 


_ “increase since 1950, 


the union is “fighting and struggl- 
~ to renew ‘aerate they are, 
and trying to fight wage cuts” 
_ despite the fact that productivity 


has been rising five percent a year.| the 


“The workers of the textile industry 
have not enjoyed a general wage 


Speakers of the paper, shoe, 
et furniture and other unions 
s 


ing organizing d 
of the CIO and called for the re- 
turn of the “spirit of ’36.” The reso- 
lution passed did not however, go 
beyond urging the CIO’s affiliates 
to continue organizing efforts. 

x 


‘MICHAEL QUILL of the Trans- 
port Workers, tossed a bombshell 
into the convention with his pro- 
~ posal, when political action was 


| 


such independent parties should 
be formed in seme states where it 


is Aot posible to get along with’ 


the Democratic bosses. 


Walter Reuther and Emil Mazey,| 


secretary-treasurer of the auto 
union, who followed Quill, did not, 
however, deal with his main argu- 
ment—for labor independence of 
the major party machines—but with 
his call for an immediate labor 
party. Mazey who said he continues 
to favor a labor party ultimately, 
said the time wasn't ripe. Reuther, 
saw no. perspective for a party of 


labor on the ground that there are 


no “rigid class lines” in the United) 
States, and that only a “realign- 
ment” can be sought within the 


discussed, that the CIO give seri- 
ous consideration to setting up a 


labor party in the country. The’ 


question was not so much a labor 
party as the main stress in Quill’s 
speech—which won considerable 
applause—that the CIO is becom- 
ing submerged politically as a sec- 
tion: of the Democratic Party, sub- 
missive to the “Democratic bosses” 
and that it was time labor showed 
an independence in its political re- 
lations. z 

This was something many dele- 
gates wanted to say because it de- 
scribed the situation in many & ew 
of the country. Quill’s story of the 
way the Democratic Party bosses’ 
in New York state “knifed” Frank- 
lin Roosevelt Jr., on the guberna- 


torial candidacy and later when he! 


THE WEEK iN W 


© Greeks Demonstrate for Cyprus 
® Ask Return of Chinese Students 


GREEK STUDENTS demon- 
strated in Athens against the ac- 
tion of the U. S. delegation in 
Opposing a UN-sponsored vote 
by the people of Cyprus to de- 
cide their political future. The 
uu. Sa ion in UN baeked 
Britains demand that Cyprus 
remain a colony, so that it could 
continue to serve as a military 
and naval <per 

CHINESE newspapers have 
been asking that the U. S. release 
Chinese students for return to 
their homeland. The State De- 
partment in Washington has _ad- 
mitted it is holding 35 students 
here who have asked to return 
to China. The Department-said 
these students are barred from 
returning because they received 
scientific education here, includ- 
ing biology, and therefore could 
be helpful to their own country 
if they ae. 


THE GERMAN Social Demo- 
cratic Party and the right-wing . 
trade union movement of West 
Germany has Jaunched a move- 
ment against ratification of the 
Paris pact to .rearm West Ger- 
many. Recent election victories 
by the Socialists in Hesse, Ba- 
varia and West Berlin has spur- 
~ged the campaign against resur- 
recting a Nazi army. Secretary 
of State: Dulles flew to Paris to 
try to stem the rising opposition 
in France to reViving the Wehr- 
macht. at 

eas 

SWEDEN has signed a trade 
pact with the East German Dem- 


a 
CHURCHILL admitted in Par- 


j 


~ bombs would be at the disposal 


existing old parties. Reuther and 
Mazey went so far as to blame 


“a 


leaders of New York, for the bad 
relations with the Democratic 
Party heads and Reuther said Quill 
spoke from “frustration” and was 
“running away from the problem.” 
He added that what New York: 
needs is “fewer press releases” and! 
“more work in the neighborhoods,” 
eat : 

REUTHER’S -remarks angered 
the New York state and city lead- 
ers of the CIO. But they expressed 
their sentiments in private. | 

The convention's political action 
program, developed in PAC direc- | 
tor Jack Kroll’s report, was soberly 
toned. The analyses of the recent’ 


IRS 


ORLD AFF 


he admitted earlier in Commons. 
* 

BRITISH government spokes- 
men in London have disclaimed 
the position taken by its del- 
egate to UN Anthony Nutting on 
a TV program when he said. 
Britain would go to war with 
China if Chiang Kai-shek be- 
came embroiled. The entire Brit- 
ish press and a majority in Par- 
liament lambasted Nutting’s 
statement. 

* 

THE INDONESIAN govern- 
ment won a parliamentary vote 
of confidence as 2 result of. its 
alliance with the left, including 
the Communists. The govern- 
mént has also won renewed sup- 
port because of its diplomatic 
victory in United Nations when 
it won a vote strengthening its 
case for self determination of 
West New Guinea so its Indone- 
sian’ population: can be freed 
from Dutch 2 gem rule. 


AGAINST STIFF opposition 
by U. §S. delegate Lodge the 
United Nations voted to keep 
the Moroccan question on its 
agenda. The countries from Asia 
and the Middle East took the 
lead in the fight*to keep the 
question alive so that further 
steps can be taken for giving the 
Moroccan people the right to 
rule themselves | 

THE NATO Council muri 
in Paris discussed the use 
atom and hydrogen bombs in its 


military preparations. As a re- 
sult of its decisions the hell 


* 


of the Nazi contingents which 
would become part of NATO if 
the Paris pact is ratified. 
* 
AN ENTHUSIASTIC recep- 
tion has been given to a Chinese 


our own” people, meaning the CIO} 


implied 


The resolution on civil liberties 
called for a joint judiciary com- 
mittee of the House and Senate to 
investigate “infractions of civil lib- 
erties ‘ throughout the land” and 
recommend ways aud means to 
combat them. Also, that a joint 
congréssional committee 
laws dealing with “communism” en- 
acted in the past 40 years with the 
view of ing from them all 
provisions “limiting what people 
can think and say.” The resolution 
also demands a fair code of pro-| 
cedures for congressional investiga- 
tors and demands enforcement of 
the ban on wire-tapping. 

* 


THE RESOLUTION has some 
criticism of sections of the Brow- 


nell-Butler bill, including the pro-|. : 
vision outlawing the + show less this week than last: 


Party, but says nothing on what 
the CIO proposes to do about.the 
law. The section on this says: 

“It is a sad reflection on the con- 
dition of our times that even the 
most courageous and forthright’ 
champions of civil liberties in Con- 
gress found it necessary to answer 
unconscionable smear charges' 
eee them by support of this 

The reference is to Senators’ 
Humphrey, Deuglas, Morse and 
others who took a prominent part 
in pushing the bill to enactmert. | 


The resolution noted a deterior- 
ation of civil liberties on many 
fronts and warhed against compla-| 
cency in the fight against Mc- 
Carthyism that seems to be evi- 
dent because “public revulsion 
against McCarthy has temporarily 
benched Ameriea’s Number One’ 
demagogue.” | 


THE CONVENTION’S civil 
rights resolution calls on all sec- 
tions of the CIO to work through 
special committees for the imple- 
mentation of the Supreme Court's 
school d egation ruling to the 
end that the objective is fully: 
carried out. An end is demanded 


of discrimination in all other fields, | Of alle 
son and 


been boasting. But Wilson frank- 
ly admitted that he had spent 
more than that, using up unex: 
pended funds from appropriations 
of previous years. 


and FEP legislation is favored at’ 
all levels. All unions are again 
urged -to see that their contracts 
contain non-discrimination clauses. 

Thurgood Marshall, general 
counsel of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, one of the speakers, under- 
scored the civil rights resolution, 
especially on .the desegregation 
fight. Marshall also had some’ 
“gentle,” but nevertheless sharp, 
criticism of some of the 
CIO speakers, especially Reuther, 
who so often pitch their appeals 
for an end of discrimination on the; 
ground that it hurts U. S. foreign 
policy abroad. : 

* 

THE ONLY positive reference 
to peace in the CIO convention 
came in the speech of Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt. She said that the de- 
velopment of atomic and hydro- 
gen warfare has made war “insane” 
because the attacker has no real 
advantage over the country attack- 
ed. She warned, however, that it 
is possible for “insane rulers” to 


' 


' hind, with a 


__ . ILLINOIS READERS of The Worker have taken an early lead 
in the current Worker circulation campaign, with 42 Worker sub- 
_ Scriptions and 16 for the Daily Worker. The campaign opened 


Dec. 1, and will go through March 15. 
Ohio, with 16 Worker subs and nine for the Daily Worker, is 


|} running second to Chicago, while New Jerseyites 


are clese behind 


with 15 subs for The Worker and nine for the daily paper. Others 


are lagging. 
New Yorkers, who have 


month, and 


the bulk of the job todo, are far be-. 
total of 42 Worker subs for the first two weeks of the 
16 for the Daily Worker: Garment workers alone ac- 


count for eight of the Worker subs in New York. 


FUND DRIVE REPORT 


HERE IS THE WAY we stood in the $60,000 fund campaign 


as of last Tuesday evening. Some errors in compiling 


figures in a 


few states last week are corrected here so that a couple of areas — 


STATE 


Califernia, Arize Nevada 

| na, 
Conmecticut 

Colerade, New Mexico, Wyoming 
Florida 

Georgia 


Misseuri-Kansas City, Kansas 
Mentana, Idaho 
New England 


New Jersey 
Nerth Carelina-Seuth Carelina 


Obhic, Kentucky, Wheeling, W. ¥2. 


Oklahoma, Arkansas 
Oregon 
Eastern Pennsylvania 


National Total 
New Yerk State 
Miscellaneous 
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fense budget to its former figure 
of about $35 billion a year. 
about $30 billion was appropriated 
during the current year as a result 


Only 


ged “savings” of which Wil- 
the administration have 


* 
THE BUDGET situation can 


tlius be put briefly as follows. Ex- 
'penditures in the present fiscal year 
are running about $64 billion, or 
approximately $4.7 billion above 
receipts. 
itary is taking $35.5 billion. Over- 
all “national security,” which in- 
cludes arming foreign nations and. 
atomic 
billion, 
interest on debt, veterans pensions, 
etc., taken another $14.9 billion. 
Which leaves only $7.2 billion for 
administrating all other functtions 
of government, including agricul- 
ture, housing; social welfare, edu- 
cation, health, etc. 7 


Of this amount the mil- 


stockpiling, takes. $41.9 
Fixed charges, including 


In Washington it is pretty gen- 


erally known that despite Wilson's 
claims that he is cutting defense 
expenditures that plans are to con- 


take the helm of government and,tinue military spending at about} 


that it is up to the people to be,the present figure of $35 billion. 


alert against thai. 


. But the part nearest to peace in| hower 


the CIO’ icy, 
s group of foreign po yt ellare legislation beyond a -pal- 


try 35,000 public housing units 
for two years. 


resolutions is one denouncing the 
waf-now Senator, William -Know- 
land, for a poliey that leads “inevit- 
ably” to an atomic and hydrogen 
war. The CIO backs the President's 
position on Knowland. Also the 


CIO opposed UMT, rearmament of 


This fact explains why Eisen- 
is vetoing any tax cuts and 


hy he has proposed: no social 


But why, in a world in which 


Ike and Wilson admit tensions are 
relaxing, is it necessary to main- 
tain expenditures for “national se- 
curity” at almost $42 billion a 
| year? : : 


* | 
THE REASON lies in the Eis- 


enhower administration’s contin- 
ued 


osecution of the cold war. 
espite his avowed search for 


Ike Wants Heavy Tax Loa 


| 


d 


China, and of preferrnig an arms 
race to peaceful negotiations. 


In a news conference in Phila- 
delphia early last week, former 
President Harry Truman said the- 
Eisenhower foreign policy “is just 
what I set up.” The statement is 
not far from the truth. And be- 
cause the Democratic Party top 
leadership continues to follow the 
policies which Truman “set up,” 
the prospect is that the Democrats 
in the.main will support Ike's cold 
war budget. 

This was already indicated by 
four Democratic senators who 
pledged “cooperation with the 
White House off foreign affairs.” 

One of them, -Sen. John Spark- 
man (D-Ala) the 1952 Democratic 
vice presidential candidate, hailed — 
the Paris agreement for rearming 
West Germany, as a step which 
“kept the United States in a re- 
sponsible leadership position.” 

This is a situation which poses 
some sharp problems for labor 
which is demanding that the 84th 
Congress slash or repeal excise 
taxes and all other forms - of. the 
sales tax, and reduce individual in- 
come taxes by~ increasing the ex- 
emptions from the present $600 
to $700 or $800 per dependent. 

* 

AT THIS writing’ however, the 
Democrats upon whom labor is 
placing its main reliance, can be 
expected to jeer at the Republicans . 
for their alleged efforts to cut de- 
fense spending call for greater 
hikes in these expenditures, and 


jurge “tougher” cold war policies. 


The fact of that matter is that 


the new Congress can be per- 
suaded to reduce taxes on work- 
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__ Skates Enoy Holey Season The Challenge of the Sout 


At the C Special to The Worker : MEMPHIS 
a NEGRO LEADERS in the South are facing their greatest pnp and 


. 


“must decide whether they will meet the problem as courageous men or shrink a 
ee a way as 
: ee eee cowards, Dr, T. R. M. Howard of Mount Bayou, Miss., told a meeting of the Custos Pa 


Phi Fraternity at St. John Baptist 
Church here -recently. soul wrapped up in a ‘black skin.| member that while we are fightin 

“There is no serious doubt in| K®ow as a student of medical) to lose our identity as a race o 
- |my mind that even in South Caro-| Science that in the anatomical! people. We must strive and work 

lina, Georgia and in my Mississippi, | Stucture and the physiological’ as one of the great units of this 
equality of opportunity for . all: function of this body which God} democracy.” 
races will eventually prevail,” the has given the human race, made} DR. HOWARD issued a sharp 
outstanding Negro chosen avert after his own image, the only' challenge to the Negro churches. 
fighter of racial segregation said basic difference is in the pigment-| in the South-to adopt a more mili- 
in his address, “But.as‘an observer| 2& of the skin and the texture of| tant “down-to-earth” approach. “It 
from the very jaws of Hell, I am the hair. “ is no encouragement to me,” he 
thoroughly convinced that every|, He remarked that “Negroes in| said, “that the religious songs that 
delaying action known to the en- Mississippi who seem to have some; the Negro likes best are: “Take all 
emies of true democracy will be degree of economic security for, this world and give me Jesus’ and 
used to circumvent the Supreme|*%¢ most part seem to be satistied/“A tent or a cottage—-why should 
Court's decision as long as pos- with things as they are down there.} I care, they are building a mansion 
sible. Seven such Negro leaders told the for me over there.’ 

Governor that 95 percent of the| “I wish to challenge the great 

Negroes ; of the state would go Negro church of the South to a 
along with voluntary segregation,’ new crusade.” | 
but there was such an outcry from! Dr. Howard concluded his ad- 
the so-called little Negroes of the | dréss with a plea “to join hands 
state that these Uncle Toms had with our brothers of every race 
to retract their stand.” {and culture that dwell on the face 

THE MOUNT BAYOU “civic! of the Earth and fashion for the 
leader stressed that equality in edu-' good of mankind a new Heaven 


cation and an unrestricted ballot|and a new Earth.” Sak eae aes 
were essential to an integrated so-| Dr. Howard's militant activities 


iciety. To these he added, “The which have won the respect of 
‘third thing that we must have in|many have also made him some 
this integrated society is money.) enemies. At one time, Dixiecrat ele- 

“The Negro in the South-handles| ments were reported to have offer- 
an awful lot of money, but when|ed a man $1,000 to kill him. When 
the Negroes’ money in the South is/ the rumor reached his community, 
finally put in the profit column, it) scorés of friends volunteered as 
is usually to the white man’s ac- rds about his home until the 


count. As educators we must re- danger was passed, a 
RECORD OF PEOPLES FIGHT 


FOR THEIR LIBERTIES 


: 


“My state,” Dr. Howard pointed 
out, “has just passed a constitu- 
tional amendment making it a mat- 
ter of impossibility for even a law- 
yer to pass the requirements for 
ee if there. is color in his 
skin. 


: 


3 * 

DR. HOWARD is considered the 
state's foremost fighter for equality 
of Negroes in the state of Missis- 
| sippi. He won his spurs leading 

rs ja right-to-vote movement, and is 
Seeeeee, (Known throughout the South as 
“ae |president of the Regional Council 
of Negro Leadership. This organi- 
zation has undertaken to raise 
$100,000 to assist the movement 
for integration of schools, and has 
pledged its cooperation with the 
NAACP for this purpose. 

The new Mississippi law to. 
which he referred is a constitution- 
al amendment, ed by the 
enemies of schioal integration, and 
passed last Nov. 2, which requires 
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J.L., a reader of The Worker, has sent us this photo 
he made at the ice skating rink at Central Park. He 
has caught the ‘spirit of Manhattan during the holiday 


season, the whirling skaters in the foreground, the tall 


would-be voters to be able to read, 
write, and interpret the state and 
national constitution to the satisfac- 
tion of the registrars. 
Commenting on Mississippi's im- 
pending constitutional amendment 
abandoning the — school sys- 
.|tem, Dr. Howard recalled that he 
had told the Governor that “to 
Lager the public ig ng system 
, “4-'in Mississippi wou an wun- 
a -e Davis, John Gates, Irving thinkable suaidoe for the white’ 
key Pag met ee Winter child in Mississippi because for him’ 
Oo mson with a pos- you have a very fine school s | 
ae a pr ie pater On the tem, but the pat Oe Negro mchaall 
connate Pri a which they system, could be abolished. today 
en ae g a tive year Se€n- hecause it is not worth much any- 
- Thus an attempt is being way 4 J 
made to impose perpetual impris-| ~~ 


: * 
onment o . “ : 
their ha Oe See: SO ie Kingdom of 


.|Heaven must be made isti 
The fight to free these Smith as possible today,” Dr. Howe : 
Act—and all—political prisoners is urged, “the Negro ministry must! 
part of the next and new phase tell the people that there is some-| 
of the fight — McCarthyism.' thing to do while waiting for wing! 
The le have rejected the measurements for the journey to 
method of McCarthy. They now, the mansions in the sky. The Negro 
0 uickly come to the realiza-| must be taught that the same Bible 


WHAT CHRISTMAS IS LIKE 
TO SMITH ACT PRISONER 


“membership section” of the Smith 
Act. This confronts Eugene Den- 


(Continued ‘from Page 12) 


rout McCarthyism and to safeguard 
the Bill of Rights for all Americans. 
has yet to be won. And the strug- 
e to win the freedom of the pe 
itical rs is part of that 
fight. When we call for the ‘free- 
dom of the men and women im- 
risoned by the Smith Act we are. 
lighting McCarthyism at its source. 
are fighting to rewin our heri- 
- tage—the right to think, the right 
to speak, the right to dissent, the 
-right to explore new ideas. To 
make a living reality of the inalien- 
able right “to lite; liberty and the 
pursuit to happiness”—this is the 
meaning of amnesty. 
7 7 
n got pirteh neg every. post- 
card, every resolution, every peti-j 
tion by individuals, rou feast 
zations calling for freedom of 
those victimized for their political 
beliefs can and would act to stop 
the moutnig numbers of Smith Act 
cases; could stimulate the move- 
ment to repeal outright or to nul- 
lify in fact the unconstitutional 
Smith Act and all of its offshoot 


. 


: 
’ 
’ 


t the Bill of Rights must which outlines the diet . 
be saved and made to serve all.| ing apparel of the g Powe tetgy of 


High on the holiday list of every Heaven, also states that the ‘Earth, 
American household, in concern (of which the South is part) is the 
for its own well-being, should be:|Lord’s and the fullness thereof.’ 

LA letter, a petiton, a tele- Also “That the gold and the silver 
gram to President Eisenhower de- is the Lord's and the cattle upon 
'manding the freedom of the politi-| 2 thousand. hills belong to the 
jeal prisoners of McCarthyism; | Lord.’ | 
| Pagtiss — g card ‘to each = ot a believe that the great 

and women in prison for (C Oo Uni 
_ repressivétegislation. A growing, their political beliefs; more for a souk: wratiad lai fe 
a t in gs ane of the pos 3 3.—A oe apart 4 ee 4 white skin than he does for a 
itical prisoners could once ay cam amilies of. : 
for all put a stop to the illegal can Smith Act Victims (Mrs. Hat-'- saved when the missing bank- 
ci al discriminatory treatment being| te Charney, treasurer, 101 W. 16th . note pops up. No more g or 
is. W become the guar-| Strengthen extend those ties normal. 
antee that there would be no more Of support from the outside to. In its small way “Man With 
Robert Thompson and William every cell door of the political , Million” is giving us a picture 
Remington cases of violence Prisoners on the inside, of how the Insull Empire which 
against the. political prisoner, . | 
A heightened movement for am- 


aoc fiat was built on iding credits, 
nesty today and in the immediate’ Current Films Se 


ae and shows the 
: s ti . 

weeks ahead is needed to prevent | | " a en 
‘the. government from carrying (Continued from Page 8) 


| in a crash, 
‘ : 


through its intention te keep | 
rater as 5 mage leaders’ 
rom leaving prison. day of 
freedom was lose and faa 


the five-year sentence. But the 


has informed them 

‘tha t when the day of release ar- 

rived they will not be , hey 
vill be tumed over toa U 


's ‘ ’ 
_=— = _ a sf ‘ 
h : % . ~% 
° c= ; : ‘ ‘ « eh * 
_ fe » Se, . . te g : 
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GREGORY PECK is in excel- 
Tent form in this movie and he 


snatched 


* 


-_ 


meee 


ASK THE JOB HU 


(Continued from Page 8) 


are great engines” of partisan 
factions to fight each other), 
women rights battles (they first 
used recall against a judge), 
right to work, free press, loya 

oaths (notable veto of Gov. Al- 


' fred Smith quoted), witchhunts, 


yellow dog contracts, FDR vs. 
Supreme Court, Asian revolu- 
tions, restrictive covenants, suff- 
rage rights, free public educa- 
tion, contempt of court . . . the 


index is a full one. 


- May 17 has an honored listing 
for the unanimous Supreme 
Court decision of this year de- 
claring school segregation un- 
constitutional. The Justice does 
not go into the battle of imple- 
mentation that is now . unfold- 
ing. This struggle will add new 
pages to the Almanac of the fu- 
ture. In fact labor should de- 
velop an ‘almanac of its own. 

* 

OF COURSE there are things 
said and recorded in the Alman- 
ac that we have our differences 
with. Though such. Hstings are 
in the extreme minority we have 
to point to Douglas’ essay favor- 


ing the. barring of Communists 
from the ballot. On this ques- 
tion, atti we sage 
service to the big lies. He him- 
self has material to undermine 
this undemocratic. position. Nor 
can we agree with his inability 
to see the reality of class con- 
flict or the class character of so- 
cialist justice (for he is nothing 
near a Marxist in his grasp), nor 
is his condemnation of the Nur- 
emberg trial of the Hitlerites in 
place in a volume on civil rights. 
Or his description of the Recon- 
struction Acts as “odious,” and 
his failure to see the greatness of 
Thaddeus Stevens we could dis- 
cuss much, but we have neither 


‘the space, nor the desire to let 


these serious mars and others 
turn the people away from a ger- 
erally excellent and _ useful 
weapon in the great battle for 
the Bill of Rights that we are 
now ALL engaged in. 

“An Almanac of Liberty” by 
William O. Douglas is a mighty 
and courageous voice to be wel- 
comed by all who are fighting to 
keep the United States of Amer- 
ica from the grasp of the fas- 


(Continued from Page 3) 
barrel with bills today,” they 


| explain. “And prices? They re so 


high it’s no wonder people cant 
ae Who ever heard of -bread 
for 24 cents a loaf?” 
- MORE OFTEN still, I heard, 
“It’s the layoffs. And don’t for- 
et a lot of guys are working, 
rt weeks too.” 


In one small store where the 
was 


cists. 
bombs, that’d make work with- | 
out- war.” 

In my survey, I didnt cover 
the big chain markets, but driv- 
ers who deliver to them assured 


ate nevertheless. For on 
asbsig ebes of the Celveland 


——— 
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By MICHAEL SINGER 
to strong talk last week from 


Lense but will insist on improved welfare measures 


ther reduce the scope of eli 
by jobless workers for 


in the 1955 State Legislature. 
Here’s the way Louis Hollan- 


der, State CIO president, put it 


before 800 shop of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Union: 

“We intend to give our full sup- 
port to Mr. Harriman as long as he 
is true to the promises on which 


he was elected.” 


Harold C. Hanover, secretary- 


treasurer of the State AFL, testify- 
ing before the Joint islative 
Committee on Industrial and Labor 
Conditions, demanded 1 of 
discriminatory anti-labor clause in 
the Hughes-Brees Law and an in- 
crease in maximum unemployment 
insurance benefits to $40 a week. 
* 


HANOVER STRESSED that his 
organization will fight moves by 
employer grou 


Workmen's Compensation and -fur- 
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YEARS OF DOUBLETALK and betrayal by Albany politicians was the backdrop 
state ClO and AFL leaders that Labor will no longer accept 


and repeal 


of repressive anti-union 


and Chamber of 
Commerce lobbyists. to cripple 


GALA -CHILDREN’S 


HOOTENANNY 
Sunday, Dec. 26 


Songs & Dances from Africa, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Spain, U.S. 
Magic -. Songs - Games 
Yugoslav Hall, 405 W. 41 
2:30 P.M. @ Admission: $1.00 


ility 


ployers have begun a legisla- 
tive drive’aimed at whittling down 
the tax rate on Workmen's Com- 
pensation because, they contend, 
the present levy is too high. © 

Last month the Associated In- 
dustries of New York, most power- 
ful employer bloc in Albany, an- 
nounced a 12-point program de- 
signed to cut down the “extreme 
cost of disparity between New York 


sation. Their plan has been en- 
dorsed by 23 large business and 
trade groups and will be incorpo- 
rated in a series of measures in 
the next Legislature, 


the Joint Legislative Committee to 

strengthen rather than undermine 

the Workmen’s Compensation Law. 
* 


HOLLANDER; jin a forthright 
plea for immediate action by Gov- 
ernor-elect Harriman to make good 
his campaign pledges, declared that 
the Hughes-Brees Law is a “grab 
bag for monopolies at the expense 
of higher benefits for the workers.” 
The CIO leader referred specifi- 
cally to the merit-rating system 
which provides tax rebate to em- 
ployers with “stable” job records. 
This 
rate for giant monopolies to near- 
ly zero while shifting the unem- 
ployment insurance cost load on 
smaller and seasonal companies. 


Hollander called for a $1.25 an 
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| Manhattan : 
Slwith Santa 
#| Singing. Games. Fun. Children 25c¢. Adults 
os | Pree. 


vee 


on struggle with the majority Re- 

Seva fat those issue or in- 
ulged in maneuvers lip-service 

press releases. 

such evasive tactics has been evi- 


{dent for years and at the last ses- 


sion many union méetings ad 
strong resolutions denouncing 


| |legislative battles. - 


ee : Hollander made _ reference 


and competing states” on compen-| fj 


It was this threat that was inj - 
Hanover’s mind when he warned|- 


HOLLANDER 


hour state minimum wage law 
along with increased jobless ben- 
efits, expanded coverage and reduc- 
tion of the eligibility work period 
from 20 to 15 weeks. 

* 


THE CIO AND AFL for years 
have been issuing legislative pro- 
grams and announcing plans to 


ush through welfare measures |- 


ut when the actual.debate took 
place and when state-wide mobil- 
ization was urged to exert full 
ressure, there was a curious lack 


of labor ‘activity in Albany. One} 


reason was the dependence by un- 
ion leaders on labor-backed Dem- 
ocratic legislators. The Democrats 
usually have either evaded a head- 


whl SH 


SATURDAY 


SAT., DEC. 18, 9 p.m. ALP 3d No. pre- 


si sents Topical Theatre in exciting plays, 
| “Green Thumb,” challenge to science and/ 
| “Inside Santa Claus,” timely satire. Plus 
si dancing and free refreshments at 220 W. 
| 80 St. 2d fi. Contr. $1. 


SUNDAY 


Claus and The 


Sun., Dec. 19, 3 p.m. Jefferson 


¥ School, 575 Sixth Ave., N.Y.C. 


GALLERY 


SUNDAY FORUM: “Is the Earth Over- 


5 | populated? Marxism vs. Malthusianism.” 
mi With Charles Coe and Albert Prago. Jef- 


In his talk to the shop chairmen 
to 


TWO MAJOR church bodies 
joined the fight against racial 
segregation, urging support of 
their membership for the Su- 
preme Court's decision banning 
separate schools. The National 
Council of the Protestant Epis- 
‘copal Church, representing 6,000 

ishes, called on its units to 

elp promote a “wide, whole- 
hearted and genuine realization” 
of the Court’s ruling. The Na- 
tional Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, the largest 
Protestant body in the_nation, is- 
sued a declaration from its as- 
sembly in Boston that “it is the 
responsibility and opportunity 
of each local church to create 
the attitudes essential to carry- 
‘ing out this decision.” 
* 


HARLEM TENANTS, led by 
Congressman .Adam_ Clayton 
Powell, conferred with New 
York City officials to demand 
immediate action to prevent re- 
curring tenement fires which 
have taken three lives and made 
hundreds homeless in the last 
few weeks. The delegation grew 
out of a Citizens’ Emergency 
Legislative Conference, called by 
Powell, in which 93. organiza- 
tions were represented. If they 
fail to secure action, the con- 
ference proposes a Harlem-wide 
rent strike against landlords who 
fail to correct housing violation, 
thus endangering lives. 

* 


AN ALABAMA YOUTH, 19- 
year-old ‘Jeremiah. Reeves, was 
saved from the death sentence 


GEN. JAMES. VAN FLEET 
formally resigned Dec. 13 as a 
sponsor of the pro-McCarthy 
“10 Million Americans for Jus- 


Trade union resentment over 


people need in this state.” 


“We are not bound to 


itical party. We are not in 


governor if 
the things 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 
® Churches Back Desegregation 


for alleged rape, by action of the 
U. S. Supreme Court. The court 
ruled that Reeves was convicted 
on the basis of a forced confes- 
sion. The youth was arrested 
November, 1952, four months 
after a white woman claimed 
she was attacked by an unknown 
assailant. Sitting on the jury 
that tried Reeves -was the chief 
of a police auxiliary organized 
-with the object of tracking 
down—as they stated their aim— 
“Negro rapists.” A new trial was 
ordered by the Supreme Court. 

* ‘ 


ANTI-NEGRO and anti-Jew- 
ish literature mailed from an 
Atlanta postal box, attacked the 
end of segregated schools; called 
on readers to “save the white 
race’ from Jews, Negroes and 
communism. The _hate-leaflets 
were mailed in the name of the 
Christian Anti-Jewish Party, P. 
O. Box 48, Atlanta, Ga., Ed- 
ward R. Fields, chief secretary. 
- » » In Linden, Ala., 400 mem- 
bers of the White Citizens 
Council were addressed by State - 
Senator Walter Givhan. The 
racists attacked the NAACP and 
discussed means of placing eco- 
nomic pressures on Negroes to 
maintain white supermacy. 

* 


THE END of segregation in 
low-rent housing ‘projects in 
Camden, N. J., was ordered last 


. week by Superior Court Judge 


Vincent Hafmeman. Tenants, as- 
sisted by the NAACP, had pro- 
tested discrimination in the se- 
lection of tenants by the city 
housing authority. 


g THE WEEK IN CIVIL LIBERTIES 
| © Van Fleet Quits MeCarthy 


Karl Mundt (R-SD) that he 
would not turn stoolpigeon, as 
. urged him to keep his 


siferson School, 875 Sixth Ave. Dec. 19, 
218 p.m. $1. > 
#| LITERARY EVENT: Aaron Kramer, 
| Poet of the people, will read stirring 
ssi selections from his latest volume of poetry, 
i *Roll the Forbidden Drums.’’ Followed by 
a isocial hour. Sun., Dec. 19. Contr. 60c. 
_ 8} Refreshments. 8 p.m. ALP, 220 W. 80 Bt. 
mum | Brooklyn 
“JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—What’s the 
Answer?” Brownsville LYL invites you.to 
take part in a discussion with Augusta 
Strong, Joe Bucholt and a Brooklyn teen- 
age speaker. Sun., Dec. 19, at 7:30 p.m./ 
Premier . Palace, 505 Sutter Ave., cor. 
Hinsdale St. Oontr. 25. 


Coming 

CELEBRATE NEW YEAR’S EVE—Dance 
and Entertainment, Fri.. Eve, Dec. 31, 
9 p.m. Otis McRae and his Union Band 
presented by Peoples Artists. Buffet Sup- 
per. Brighton Community Ocnter, 3200 


* 


ATTORNEYS © for* Maurice 
Travis, secretary-treasurer of the 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers © 
have filed a motion asking the - 
U. S. district court in Denver to 
dismiss Taft-Hartley indictments 
against Travis. The Justice De- 

rtment charges that Travis 
ied when he signed an affidavit 
declaring he was not a Commu- 
nist. 


tice.” In a telegram to retired 
Rear Admiral John G. Cromme- 
lin, chief of staff of the McCar- 
thy outfit, the general said he 
could no longer associate himself 
with the senators “increased 
-, and “Un-American méth- 

s° in assailing President 
Eisenhower. 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
118: WEST 57th STREET, N.Y.C. 


Daily except Sunday 12 to 5 pm 
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S Do *t Miss 


FREEDOM’S 


FOURTH ANNUAL HOLIDAY 


—— 


* 
FOLLOWING the lead of 
General Electric, Bethlehem 
Steel has suspended two em- 
ployes who. refused to answer 
questions on their political be- 
liefs and associations directed to 


* 
THE AMERICAN Veterans 
Committee at its eighth national - 
convention in Boston Dec. 9 
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~ Sunday 


/ 


CABARET DANCE 


Celebrity Club, 35 E. 125th St, N.Y.C. 
, December 26, 1954 


7:00 P.M. - 12 MIDNIGHT 


Floor Show — Dancing — Fun 
\ Advance Admission: $1.50; At Door: $1.75 
- Tables: Seating 4 — $5 (Ringside), $4.50, $4 
Seating 6 — $7, $6.50, $6 
Seating 8 — $8.50 tek , 
- For Reservations: Call Freedem Associates, 139 W. 125th St., MO 6-8700 


Coney Island Ave. Subs. $1.25 in advance, | 
$1.50 at door. y 


anne 


Greet and Hear: 


‘REGINA FRANKFELD 


' First Smith Act. Prisoner 
Ta Be Released 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN BROOKLYN 
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peace, Xmag carols, holiday 
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Christmas Eve 


| Hootenanny and Dance 
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fri., december 24,8:30 | 
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SUNDAY, DEC. 19 


8:00 P.M.,. 


” $200 Coney Island Avenue 


Entertainment © Refreshments 
Sabecription: 49 cents 
National Committee to Win 


them by the McCarthy Senate 
investigating cmomittee. One of 
them was Paul Ault who was 
ejected from the committee room 
when he shouted at a stool- 
pigeon: “You slimy, scabby stool- 
plexes. You Judas. Taking the 
ood out of the mouths of my 
children!” Ault has worked for 
Bethlehem 16 years. The other 
victim of the McCarthy commit- 
tee and Bethlehem was John Ba- 


|. birak who told acting chairman — 


adopted a resolution urging 
. pt reconsideration of the 
Jommunist Control Act of 1954.” 
It said the Act was “loosely 
drawn and hastily adopted with- 
out hearings and sets up arbi- 
trary and ill-considered stand- 
ards. for determining member- 
ship or participation in the Com- 
munist Party, thus violating 
traditional American Freedoms 
embodied in the Bill of Rights.” 


Two Holiday Concerts for Childr en 


AT BARBIZON PLAZA THEATRE 
101 WEST S8th STREET : 


